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PREFACE. 



This little book is A Delectus : the "Writer of 
which is indebted for much of the yaluable and 
interesting information to the following most 
excellent and useful works — " England Dis- 
played," "Bowdbn's Geography,^ and the 
"Topographical Dictionary." 

If one individual shall be stimulated to call 
to mind, when he visits the places recorded, 
that here the Good lived, or the Brave died; 
or when he treads the sacred soil of Chalgrove 
Fieldi will venerate the name of the patriot 
who there sealed his regard to the rights and 
liberties of men with his last blood; the Com- 
piler's object will have been obtained. 

^ J. G. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 



Abebcoitvvat, Caernarvonshire, North Wales, 235 
miles from London, takes it name from dber, the mouth, 
and conway, the river. It is memorable only for its 
stately castle, now in ruins, built by the earl of Chester, 
destroyed in the reign of Stephen, but rebuilt by 
Edward I. The barbican, outer and inner courts, 
great hall, 130 feet long, and oriel chamber, are vene- 
rable relicts of the dignity and grandeur that have 
passed away. In the court-yard there is this inscrip- 
tion — "Here lieth the body of Nicholas Hooker, of 
Conway, the one-and-fortieth child of his father, W. 
Hooker, and the father of twenty-seven children." 

Abbots Castle, or Apewood, Staffordshire, an old 
fortification, seven miles from Wolverhampton, seated 
on a lofty round promontory and a steep ridge of hills, 
which extend a mile in length, and are supposed to 
have been a work of the ancient Britons. 

Abbots Langley, a village in Herts, four miles from 
St. Alban's, takes its name from a royal palace in which 
Edmund, son of Edward III., was born. Richard II. 
was first interred in the Cell of Friars Mendicant, and 
afterwards removed to Westminster. It is famed as 
the natal place of Nicholas Breakspear, Pope Adrian IV., 
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the only Englishman that ever filled St. Peter*s chair. 
While he was living in poiitifical splendour, he suf- 
fered his mother to be maintained by the charity of the 
monks of Canterbury, and was so proud that he made 
Frederick I., emperor of the Romans, hold his stirrup 
when he mounted his horse. He lost his life by a fiy, 
which flew into his throat and choked him. 

AbbenhalIi, a small village, 12 miles from Glou- 
cester, and three from Newnham, noted for a mineral 
spring, very efficacious in the cure of cutaneous erup- 
tions. 

Abbey Holm, Cumberland, 295 miles from London, 
a town so called from an abbey built in it by David I., 
king of Scotland. 

Abebpbaw, Anglesea, North Wales, formerly 
famous for the palace of the kings of North Wales, 
who were styled kings of Aberfraw. It stands on the 
Fraw, near its mouth, whence its name. 

Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, 144 miles from 
London, was formerly walled and had a castle, the gran- 
deur of which still exists in its splendid ruins. 

Abebystwith, Cardiganshire, 203 miles from Lon- 
don, takes its name from the river Istwyth, on which it 
stands. The old castle, garrisoned by Cromwell, is nearly 
destroyed. In 1782, 113 whales, called bottle-noses, 
some of them 15 feet long, which yielded great quan- 
tities of blubber, were caught among the rocks ; and 
in 1745 ten thousand barrels of herrings were caught 
here. 

Abingdon, Berks, 55 miles from London, so named 
from its abbey, where, in 1084, William the Conqueror 
kept his Easter. It was formerly called Shroveham, 
and honoured with the residence of some of the British 
kings. The gate of its once splendid abbey, which for 
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its wealth, possessing tblrty manors, was surpassed by 
few, is the only part remaining after the general fat© 
of abbeys in the reign of Henry VIII. In the church 
was interred Geoffery of Monmouth, the historian, who 
was abbot in the reign of Henry I. 

Abstan and Wyke, Gloucestershire, seven miles 
from Bristol, is a place of antiquity, from the remains of 
buildings. Near it is a field called the Castles, where 
remain three very large stones, lately discovered to be 
monumental, erected in 577, for three British chiefs, 
whom Chevelin slew in battle. 

Abukt or AuBEET, Wilts, near Marlborough downs, 
is noticed for the stupendous remains of a temple of 
the Druids, being a collection of large stones, like 
Stonehenge on Salisbury plain. From hence to West 
Kennet is a walk a mile long, inclosed on both sides 
with large stones. 

AcELAM, East Riding of Yorkshire, on the river 
Tees, near Stockton, 12 miles from York ; near it is a 
moimt called Severs, from the emperor Severus, whose 
body, after his death, was there burnt to ashes, and 
carried to Rome in a golden urn. 

Acton Turville, Gloucestershire, five miles from 
Chipping Sodbury, is noticed for an ancient building 
in the middle of the place, formerly a sanctury built 
by one of the Saxon kings. 

AcwELL Oxford, near Oxford, where are the remains 
of an ancient fortification called Acwell- cop, supposed 
to have been made by the Danes in 1010, when they 
passed to the Chiltem hills and burnt Oxford. 

St. Agnes and its Well, Cornwall, on the British 
Channel, between St. Ives and St. Michael, where there 
is a Roman encampment, remarkable for being circular, in 
which a gold coin of the emperor Valentinian was dug up. 
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St. Alban's, Herts, 21 miles from London, owes 
its. name to St. Alban, the first mart3rrin Great Britain, 
who suffered in the persecution of Dioclesian, and was 
interred at Holmhurst in the vicinity, where a monastery 
was erected and dedicated to him by Offa, whose 
revenue, at the dissolution, was valued at £2,500 per 
annum. Edward I. erected a stately cross in this town 
to the memory of queen Eleanor. In the church is the 
monument of Offa, and of Humphrey duke of Glou- 
cester, whose leaden coffin was discovered in 1 703, the 
body preserved nearly entire by a pickle. In the 
church of St. Michael is the monument of the illus- 
trious Francis Bacon. St. Alban's is famed for a 
victory obtained by Richard duke of York in 1455 
over Henry VI, and for victory gained by queen 
Margaret in 1461 over the earl of Warwick. It was 
also the scene of Boadicea's victory and cruelty when 
she massacred 70,000 Romans and Britons who 
adhered to them. Some assert this place to have been 
built on the site of the ancient British metropolis of 
Cassivelaunus. 

St. Alban's Head, Dorsetshire. A remarkable sea 
mark on the coast of Dorsetshire. On the cliffs near 
the head, which is 147 yards high, a chapel is erected 
on a single pillar and four circular arches, having no 
window but a hole. 

Alderly, Gloucestershire, near Wotton-under-edge, 
has a handsome church with a tower adorned with 
curious pinnacles visible % considerable distance. It is 
memorable as the natal place of Sir Matthew Hale, 
who was here interred ; a man whose benevolence was 
a proof of his piety, a rarity in this puritanical age. 

Aldbidge, Staffordshire, near Walsal. Near it is a 
noted pool, called Druidsmuir, which occasionally over- 
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flows, a ciicumstance which the inhabitants deem indica- 
tive of an approaching dearth. 

Alpbeton, Derbyshire, a market town, 140 miles 
from London, derives its name from king Alfred, who 
also built two other towns, Devizes and Winchester. A 
house near the market-place, according to tradition, is 
said to have been the royal residence. 

Alnewick or Alnwick, Northumberland, 308 
miles from London, a very ancient town, the walls of 
which are flanked with sixteen gothic towers, the bat-« 
tlements are adorned with the figures of ancient 
warriors. Every man who takes up his freedom is 
compelled to jump into a bog, a penalty imposed by 
king John for not keeping the roads in better repair. 

Alney Island, Gloucestershire, a small island in the 
Severn, memorable for an interview between Edmund 
Ironside and Canute, in sight of both armies, when a 
compromise took place. Some say it was settled by 
single combat, if so, it was a drawn battle. 

Alveston, Warwickshire, a village agreeably situated 
near the banks of the Avon : the salubrity of the air is 
such that it has been styled the Montpellier of England. 

Alveston, Gloucestershire, near Thombury. On the 
top of a hill near the Severn is a large round camp, 
called Oldbury, where several stone coffins have been 
dug up. 

Amsbesbuby, Wilts, 80 miles from London, is 
supposed to owe its name and origin to an abbey 
foimded by the British prince Ambrosius, who fell in 
the battle on Salisbury Plain, and was interred under 
Stonehenge. 

Amfthill, Bedfordshire, 44 miles from London, 
situated between two hiUs in the centre of the county. 
Here, during the agitation respecting her divorce, was 
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the residence of the princess Catharine of Arragon, 
the first victim of Henry VIII. 

Am WELL, Great, Herts, 21 miles from London, is 
supposed to take its name from Emma*s Well, a foun- 
tain of pure water which issues from a hill and forms 
one of the supplies for the New River. In a small islet is 
a monument to the memory of Sir Hugh Middleton, the 
projector of the new river. 

Andoyeb, Hants, 66 miles from London, a town of 

•great antiquity, supposed to have been the Andarion of 

the Romans. The Roman road from Winchester to 

Cirencester passes through it. Weyhill fair, which 

lasts for fourteen days, is held within four miles of it. 

Akgleset, Lsle of and County, North Wales, forms 
one of the six northern counties. It was called Afon^ 
i. e. remote, Latinized by the Romans into Mona, and 
changed by the Saxons into Anglesey, or Englishman's 
Island. It was the chief seat of the Druids in Britain, 
until invaded, a.d. 59, by the Romans under Suetonius 
Paulinus. 

Annesley, Notts, a parish and manor, that gave 
name to the family of Annesley, sometime earls of 
Annesley, who possessed at the period of the Conquest. 
Chaworth> a possessor, was killed in a duel with Lord 
ByronofNewstead Abbey in 1765. — W. A. Home,Esq., 
of Butterly Hall, was hanged for exposing an infant 
on a hay-stack near the manor-house, on the sole evi- 
dence of his brother. 

Antokinxts' Wall, a Roman work running across 
the island, 80 miles from east to west. It consisted of 
a ditch from twelve to fifteen feet wide, and a wall, 
chiefly of earth ; was afterwards called Grimes' Dyke, 
from a Scottish chief who broke through it ; and now 
called the Picts' Wall. 
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Appleby, county town of Westmoreland, 266 
miles from London, and has been so since the time 
of Edward the Confessor. It has never recovered 
its consequence since it suffered from a pestilence in 
1598. 

Appledobe, Devonshire, 201 miles from London, is 
noticed in history for the landing* in the reign of Alfred, 
of Hubba the Dane, who was defeated and slain at 
Hennaborough, and interred at Huddlestone. 

Abx7ND£L, Sussex, 56 miles from London, a very 
ancient town, as it was bequeathed by Alfred to his 
nephew Adhelm. It was here that the empress Maud 
landed to play a royal game with Stephen for the crown 
of England. 

AsHBOBKE, Derbyshire, 139 miles from London, 
was a royal manor at the time of the Conquest. The 
church is said to bear marks of the cannon of Cromwell. 
The writer had here the honour of being sworn a sol- 
dier, but no opportunity was given of gaining a name in 
arms, as it was only in the farcical local militia. The 
romantic glen of Dovedale is near this town. 

Ash, Devonshire, in the parish of Mobury, has the 
honour of giving birth to John, the victorious duke of 
Marlborough. 

AsHBY-DE-i>A-ZoxTCH, Leicestershire, 115 miles 
from London, takes its name from the ancient family 
of the Zouches, who came into possession of the manor 
in the time of Henry III. ; reverting to the crown, it 
was granted to the noble family of Hastings. Ashby 
Castle, of great note in times past, and which received 
Mary queen of Scots as a prisoner ; her son James and 
his queen as guests, when dinner was served up by 
thirty poor knights, with gold chains and velvet gowns ; 
is ennobled by its ruins. It was built by the lord 
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Hastings so expeditiously beheaded by Richard III., 
and dismantled in the reign of Charles I. 

AsHOYEB, Derbyshire, 139 miles from London, & 
village of great antiquity. In the church are several 
monuments of the Babington family, one of whom, 
A. Babington, was beheaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. On the declivity of a hill on the common, 
is a rocking-stone twenty-six feet in circuit. Close at 
hand is a singularly shaped rock, called the Turning 
Stone, supposed to have been a rock idol. 

AsKEENE or AsKEKON, Wcst Riding of Yorkshire, 
162 miles from London, noted for its spring, that 
for its medicinal properties brings many visitors. 
It is sacred soil to the brave, as the British prince Am- 
brosius is said to have here defeated and slain the fero- 
cious Saxon chief Hengist. 

Athelney, Isle of, Somersetshire, in the Saxon, 
an island of nobles, is celebrated as the retreat of the 
great Alfred during the success of the Danes. Of 
its once splendid abbey no vestige now remains. A 
golden spear-head, and an amulet of enamel and gold, 
were dug up here. The latter is in the Oxford 
museum. 

Athebstone, Warwickshire, is only nine miles 
from Bosworth field. The secret conference was held 
here between the earl of Richmond and the two 
Stanleys, on the night before the battle which deprived 
Richard III. of his crown and his life. 

Attenborough, Notts, is celebrated as being the 
natal place of Ireton, son-in-law to Cromwell. 

Aylesbuby, Bucks, 38 miles from London, was a 
royal manor at the Conquest, and the -^Eglesbury of the 
Saxons. The Conqueror granted parcels of it to several 
persons to furnish straw for his bed-chamber, three 
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eels for his use in winter, and in summer, straw, 
rushes, and two green geese, thrice in the year, should 
he come so often. 

Atlesfobd, Kent, 32 miles from London, was 
called ^gelsford by the Saxons. It has been the 
scene of several battles between them and the Britons, 
and especially of the fatal conflict between Vortimer 
and Hengist and Horsa, when the latter was slain. 
The Danes were also defeated in this vicinity by 
Alfred and Edmund Ironside. Near it, imder the side 
of a hill, is a heap of stones resembling Stonehenge, 
called by the people Kit's Corty House. 

Atton, West, North Riding of Yorkshire, memor- 
able for its castle, once the seat of the Cliffords so famed 
in the wars of the houses of York and Lancaster, in 
which four lords Clifford fell successively in supporting 
the latter. The eldest son of the last of these was called 
the Shepherd Lord, from having been brought up in 
that humble station to conceal him from the Yorkists. 

Baddow, GbEat, Essex, noted for the salubrity of 
its air, which has induced many of the gentry to make 
it.their residence. 

Badgington, Gloucestershire, near Cirencester, 
memorable for the remains of two entrenchments, sup- 
posed to have been thrown up by the Britons and Cerdic 
king of the west Saxons, between whom a battle was 
fought in this vicinity in 556. 

Baginton, Warwickshire, near Coventry, memor- 
able for the castle of Sir William Bagot, a partizan of 
Bichard II., of which no vestige now remains, where 
the earl of Hereford spent the night previous to the 
intended duel with Mowbray duke of Norfolk, on a 
spot now called Gosford Green. 

B 5 
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Bakswell, Derbyshire, 152 miles from London, 
takes its name from Bathewell, so called from a bath 
resorted to for health under the Saxon kings. Three 
miles from this town is Chatsworth, the seat of the 
dukes of Devonshire. The old house, built by Sir W. 
Cayendish, was one of the prisons for Mary queen of 
Scots, who was confined for thirteen years. Haddon 
HaU, a short distance from the town, is deemed one of 
the most complete of the ancient baronial residences 
now remaining. 

Bala, Merionethshire, 195 miles from London, a 
town of great antiquity, from the remains of three 
roman camps, exploratory stations before the Ordovices 
were subdued. It is situated near a pool, called Pem- 
ble-mere, in which is found a peculiar kind of fish 
called a gioynhead, resembling a salmon in shape and a 
trout in taste. 

Banbuby, Oxfordshire, 74 miles from London, an 
ancient town, in which there was formerly a stately 
castle. The inhabitants, in the Commonwealth, were 
styled Banbury Saints, from their puritanical bigotry. 
It is now famed for its cheesecakes and ale. 

Bangor, Caernarvonshire, North Wales, 246 miles 
from London, an ancient city, now a town resorted to 
for sea bathing. In 1806 a grit-stone was dug up in its 
vicinity, bearing an inscription to the memory of Anto- 
ninus Pius. Its cathedral is thought by some to be the 
oldest in Britain. 

Banstead, Surrey, a village noted for the abun- 
dance of walnut trees, but more for the beauty of the 
neighbouring downs, on which the Epsom races are run. 

Babnet Chipping, or High Babnet, Herts, 11 
miles from London, a market town, which formerly be- 
longed to the abbot of St. Albans, to whom the market 
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was granted in the reign of Henry II., whence the ap- 
pellation of chipping J a market. In 1471 the decisive 
battle of Bamet was fought, in which the earl of 
Warwick was slain. Gladsmore Heath was the place, 
said to be in the county of Middlesex. 

Baansley, West Riding of Yorkshire, 175 miles 
from London, was anciently called Bleak Bamsley, from 
its exposed situation ; but, from the iron works carried 
on, has been converted into Black Bamsley. 

Babrow-x7fon-Soab, Leicestershire, near Lough- 
borough, has for centuries been celebrated for its lime, 
which hardens under water. 

Basingstoke, Hants, 46 miles from London, a 
town mentioned in Domesday-book as a royal manor. 
It is the natal place of the navigator Sir James Lan- 
caster. 

Bath, Somersetshire, 108 miles from London, famous 
for its baths, which were known to the Britons before 
the arrival of the Romans, who built a city, and called it 
AqusB Solis. The Saxons changed the name into Hot 
Bathum and Akemanceaster, '* The city of sick men." 
It was a royal demesne under Edward the Confessor, 
being part of the dower of his neglected queen Editha, 
daughter of Godwin earl of Kent. 

Battle Brecon, South Wales, near Brecon, is 
said to derive its name from a battle fought here, in 
which Rhys-ap-Tudor, prince of South Wales, was slain 
by Robert Fitzhamon and Jestyn-ap-Gwmant, lord of 
Glamorgan. 

Battle Field, Salop, five miles from Shrewsbury, 
is famed for a victory obtained here by Henry IV. over 
the forces of Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur. 

Battle, Sussex, 57 miles from London, was for- 
merly called Epiton, but took the present name from the 
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decisive battle fought, October 14, 1068, between king 
Harold and William duke of Normandy in which the 
former and 60,000 men on both sides were slain. On 
Headfield plain, where the battle was fought (pro- 
bably so call/ed from so many lives having been lost on 
it), he founded a monastery of Benedictines. The 
bbot was mitred, and could protect the greatest villain 
that fled to it. The antiquarian in its splendid ruins 
reads its former majestic grandeur. 

Beauchief Abbey, Derbyshire, near Sheffield, 
noticed for an abbey founded here by Robert, son of 
Ranulph, lord of Alfreton, one of the knights that slew 
Thomas k Becket, dedicated, by way of expiation, to 
that canonized prelate. 

Beaconsfield, Bucks, 24 miles from London, is 
memorable for being the birthplace of the famous poet 
Edmimd Waller, who presented verses of congratula- 
tion to both Cromwell and Charles on his restoration. 
On the king's observing that they were inferior to those 
presented to the usurper. Waller replied, " poets, sire, 
don't write so well on truth as on fiction." 

Beaulief, Hants, near Southampton, is famed for 
an abbey founded by king John, in 1204. It formed a 
temporary asylum for Margaret of Anjou, after the earl 
of Warwick was defeated and slain; also for the 
celebrated Perkin Warbeck. 

Beaumaeis, coimty town of Anglesey, 242 miles 
from London, signifies in its French dress Fine-Sea. It 
is situated on a picturesque bay of the same name, and 
was called Bonover, until the erection of a castle here 
by Edward I. 

Bedford, county town of Bedfordshire, takes its 
name from the Saxon Bedicanford, i. e. fortress on the 
ford ; is memorable as the burial place of Offa king of 
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Mercia, whose tomb, and the chapel in which it was 
placed, were carried away by an inundation of the 
Ouse. John Bunyan, author of the " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," was minister of the Old Meeting-house here. 

Benefield, Northamptonshire, near Oundle, is me- 
morable for nine circular holes, called the Swallows, 
through which the land floods flow and disappear. 

Bebklet, Gloucestershire, a market town, 114 
miles from London, situated in the midst of a vale, to 
which it gives name. It is memorable for a nunnery 
suppressed in the reign of Edward the Confessor by 
the treachery of earl Godwin, to obtain possession of 
its domain; Gueta, jhis wife, founded a priory at 
Woodchester in this county, to expiate his guilt ; and 
for its castle, begun in the reign of Henry I. and 
finished in the reign of Stephen, in which Edward II. 
was cruelly put to death. In the churchyard is interred 
Richard Price, jester to lord Berkley, whose epitaph 
was written by Dean Swift. The Berkley family, to 
whom the borough gives name, is one of the most 
distingidshed for the nobility of its descent, being des- 
cended from the kings of England, France, dukes of 
Normandy, Leinster in Ireland, and the principal gran- 
dees in Spain ; consequently they quarter the arms of 
twenty of the most noble families in Europe. 

Bebkhamfstead, Herts, 26 miles from London; 
is memorable as the place where the Conqueror swore 
to the nobility to preserve the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, and where he resided till he had built the 
tower of London to awe the inhabitants. 

Bebwtn Mountains, Merionethshire, a ridge of 
hills near Bala, that has the most solitary aspect in 
the whole county. 

Bebwick-on-Tweed, Northumberland, 337 miles 
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from London, was deemed a part of Scotland till taken, 
by Edward I. It is a town and county by a treaty 
between Edward VI. and Mary queen of Scots. 

Bewcastle, Cumberland, is noticed for an ancient 
cross in the churchyard, the inscription defaced by 
time, erected to the memory of a chief of the Ficts or 
Scots. 

Beyebstone Castle, Gloucestershire, two miles 
from Tetbury, is memorable for a castle built in the 
reign of Edward III., by Thomas earl Berkley, out of 
the ransom of the prisoners he took at the battle of 
Poictiers, under the Black Prince. 

BiDDENDEN, Kent, is memorable for two sisters 
said to have been bom connected from the waist down- 
wards, of the name of Preston; 20/. per annum, left by 
them, is given in bread stamped with the sisters side 
by side. As no record exists of the case the report is 
doubted. 

BiDDEFOBD, Devonshire, is supposed to take its name 
from the Saxon word signifying " by the ford." 

BiLSTON, Staffordshire, is memorable only for its 
iron works. At Bradley, near this town, a stratum of 
coal, four feet thick and thirty deep, was on fire for 
half a century, and reduced several acres of land to a 
calx. 

BiLTON, Warwickshire, is memorable as the resi- 
dence of Addison, after his marriage with the countess 
of Warwick. 

BiBGHOVEB, on the high peak of Derby, is noted 
for tottering stones on a rock; one of which, four yards 
high and twelve round, rests upon a point so equally 
poised as to be moved with a finger ; perhaps an erec- 
tion of the Druids. 
BiBMiNGHAM, Warwickshire, 109 miles £romLondon, 

\ 



\ 
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is famed oyer Europe, or rather the civilized world, for 
its nmnerous manufactories. Though not distinguished 
on the historic page, yet in 1791 it was the scene of a 
riot, in consequence of a part]^ meeting to celebrate 
the downfall of despotism in France, when the houses 
of Dr. Priestly, Taylor Russel, Esq., and Hutton, 
were burnt to the bare walls ; and which a clergyman 
of the then times defined in the pulpit a wholesome 
chastisement. I regret I cannot hand down to pos- 
terity the name of this minister of the meek and lowly 
Saviour. 

Bishop Wilton, East Riding of Yorkshire, takes 
its appendage from archbishop Neville in the reign of 
Edward IV., the moat which encompassed his palace 
being still to be seen. 

BisHOPTHouPE, East Riding of Yorkshire, is me- 
morable as the residence of the archbishops ever since 
the destruction of Cawood in the civil wars. 

BisLET, Gloucestershire, a market town, but the 
market not crowded from the deep bottoms that enclose 
the town. It has a remarkable valley near it, called Tim- 
ber-comb bottom. The situation of ChaKord bottom 
is singularly romantic. 

Blackheath, Kent, is an elevated heath, from 
whence there is a fine view of Greenwich park. It has 
been the site of many memorable events. The Danes 
formed an encampment upon it. Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw brought their men to this heath. Henry VI. 
pitched his camp upon it previously to one of his 
battles with his competitor Edward IV. Henry VII. 
here defeated lord Auckland and the Cornish rebels. 

Blackpool, Palatinate of Lancaster, takes its 
name from a peat-coloured pool. It is a bathing place 
much resorted to by the inhabitants of Manchester. 
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Blackwall, Middlesex, noted for its Wet docks 
in the Isle of Dogs, and the East India docks. 

Blakelow Hixls, Warwickshire, one mile from 
Warwick, is memorable as the spot where the earls of 
Lancaster and Warwick caused Piers Gaveston, with- 
out any trial, to be beheaded. 

Blekheim, Oxfordshire, near Woodstock, takes its 
name from a palace built here for the duke of Marl- 
borough. In the park once stood a palace in which 
Alfred resided. Henry II. resided here. Edward III. 
was attached to this palace, in which his eldest son the 
Black Prince was bom, as weU as his youngest, 
Thomas duke of Gloucester, styled Thomas of Wood- 
stock, the ancient name of the palace. 

BiiiGKLiNO, Norfolk, 118 miles from London, 
memorable for a mansion once standing in which Anna 
Boleyn was born, and from which she was taken by 
Henry VIII. to be his queen and victim. 

Blobeheath, Staffordshire, famous for a bloody 
battle between the houses of York and Lancaster, in 
which Neville earl of Salisbury for York, with 5,000 men, 
defeated by a stroke of generalship lord Audley with 
10,000, lord Audley and his chief officers being slain. 

BoBSiNO, Kent, memorable only for the infamous 
Titus Gates, being vicar of this parish in 1672. 

BoDDiNGTON, Gloucestershire, memorable as a 
Danish encampment taken by Alfred. 

Bodmin, Cornwall, 234 miles from London, a 
market town, and a place of consequence in the^ time 
of the Saxons. It had once thirteen churches, but 
now only one. There is a well near this place whose 
water is said to be heavier than other waters, and, 
though called Scarlet Well, it reflects the colours of 
the rainbow. 
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BoscoBEL, Shropsliire, near White Ladies, memo- 
rable for the oak in which Charles II. concealed him- 
self after the battle of Worcester, from whence he saw 
a troop of horse in pursuit of him. It is said that 
after the Restoration he came to this tree, gathered 
some of the acorns, planted them at St. James's, and 
watered them with his own hand. 

BossEN^Y, Cornwall, 233 miles from London, is 
noted for the ruins of a castle in which the famed king 
Arthur was bom, and the seat of the British dukes of 
Cornwall. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 115 miles from London, takes 
its name from Botolph, a Saxon of that name, who 
built an abbey here. It has the highest tower church 
in the kingdom, being 282 feet high. 

BouENE, Lincolnshire, 97 miles from London, 
takes its name from Bourn- well-head, one of the finest 
springs in the kingdom. It is memorable as the natal 
place of Dr. Dodd, who was executed for forgery. His 
crime emanated from necessity, and necessity was the 
child of extravagance. 

BoTJETON-ON-THE-HiLL, Gloucestershire, a village 
memorable as the natal place of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
poisoned in the Tower by the profligate Carr, earl of 
Somerset. 

Bow, Middlesex, takes its name from the first 
stone bridge in England being erected here. It is 
built over the Lea, a river noted for the dying of scarlet. 

Bbatton, Wiltshire, is memorable for the remains 
of a Danish camp. Below it, on the same side, is the 
figure of a white horse cut in the chalk by the soldiers 
of king Alfred, as a memorial of the victory at Edding- 
ton, a white horse being the Saxon arms. 

Beat, Berkshire, three miles from Windsor, is 
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famed in song for its versatile vicar, wKo was twice 
a papist, and twice a protestant, in the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, palliating his 
conduct by saying, he '* wished to live and die vicar of 
Bray.' 

Brecknockshibe, one of the six counties of South 
Wales, contains the loftiest mountain in South Wales, 
called the Brecknock beacon. It is said that one-third 
of the county is unfit for tillage. 

Bbecknock, or rather Bbecon, the county town, 
]6l miles from London, owes its origin to Bernard de 
Newmarsh, who built a castle here in the reign of 
Rufus. Dr. Dodd was prebend of St. Mary's in this 
town. 

Bbentfobd, county town of Middlesex, 10 miles 
from London, so called from the ford of the river Brent. 
A bloody battle was fought here between Edmund 
Ironside and the Danes, in 1016, when the latter were 
defeated. The forces of Charles I. also defeated those 
of the Parliament here. 

Bbidgenobth, Salop, 138 miles from Jiondon, said 
to have been built by Ethelfleda, widow of Ethelred 
earl of Mercia, and daughter of king Alfred. It is 
memorable for an act of self-devotion on the part of 
Sir Robert St. Clare, who, during the siege of it by 
Henry II., seeing an arrow aimed at the king, stepped 
before him and received it in his own breast. 

Bbidgewateb, Somersetshire, 137 miles from Lon- 
don, was given, after the Conquest, to one Walter, a 
Noiman, and called Walter's Borough. Memorable as 
the natal place of the famous Admiral Blake. 

Bbidlinqton Qfat, or Btjblington, East Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, 209 miles from London, near Flam- 
borough Head, is noticed only as a wateiing-place, the 
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waters being similar to those of Scarborough and Chel- 
tenham. 

Briohtelmstone, Sussex, 50 miles from Lon- 
don, noted as a place of fashionable resort, is me- 
morable as the port from which Charles II. embarked 
for France, under the guide of Captain Nicholas 
Tettersell, a monument to whom is erected in St. 
Nicholas' church. 

Bbidpobt, Dorsetshire, 1S6 miles from London. 
The soil of the neighbourhood was once so fertile for 
the growth of hemp, that when a man was hanged, he 
was proverbially said to be stabbed with a Bridport 
dagger. 

Bbimfsfield, Gloucestershire, near Painswick, had 
a castle built by Osborne Qiffard, to whom, at the 
Conquest, the manor was granted. It was destroyed 
in the reign of Edward II., and only the moat now 
remains. 

Bbistol, Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, 115 
miles from London, a city and county in itself, like 
ancient Rome, is seated on seven hills, or elevations. 
It was called Cader Oder by the Britons, i. e. a frontier 
city. The Saxons called it Brightstowe, i. e. a pleasant 
place ; hence its present name. Edward III. constituted 
it a city and county of itself. Henry VIII. made it the 
see of a bishop. A castle was built by Robert earl of 
Gloucester, in the reign of Stephen, who besieged it 
before it was finished, but in vain, and some years after 
was a prisoner in it. The city was stormed and taken 
by prince Rupert, but being retaken by General Fair- 
fax, its stately castle was razed to the ground. The 
hot- well waters, once famed over Europe, are now in 
little or no repute. On the 1st of November, 1755, 
the day of the earthquake at Lisbon, the water of the 
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well became red and so turbid that it could not be 
drank, and was some time before it recovered its 
purity. 

Bbomfton, Nortb Riding of Yorkshire, 225 miles 
from London. Here was fought the celebrated battle 
of the Standard, in which the Scots were defeated by 
the English barons. 

Bbothebton, West Riding of Yorkshire, memor- 
able as the natal place of Thomas de Brotherton, a 
son of Edward 1. 

BncKiNGHAMSHiBE, an inland county, contains 
the rich vale of Aylesbury, being one of the most 
fertile tracts in the kingdom. The chief hills are 
the Chiltem hills, from the Saxon cutt^ or cilt, i. e. 
chalk. These hills, like Dean forest in Gloucester- 
shire, when covered with wood, were a noted resort 
for banditti. 

Buckingham, the county town, is seated on the 
Ouse, and takes its name from bat, i, e. beech tree, 
with which the county abounded. It is supposed to 
be the place where Plautus defeated Caractacus. 

BniLTH, Breconshire, South Wales, 173 miles from 
London, memorable as the place where Llewellyn, the 
last prince of Wales, was slain in a battle with the 
English. 

BuBFOBB, Oxfordshire, 71 miles from London, an 
ancient town. It had a charter from Henry 11., granting 
it all the customs of the townsmen of Oxford. In the 
free-school of this town the witty and profligate earl of 
Rochester was educated. 

Bubgh-on-the-Sands, Cumberland, near Carlisle, 
memorable as the place where Edward 1. died, when 
on his march to conquer Scotland. 

Bubnham Thobfe, Norfolk, 117 miles from 
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Liondon, noticed as the natal place of the great naval 
commander Admiral Lord Nelson, whose father was 
rector of the parish. 

Btjkton-on-T»ent, Staffordshire, 123 miles from 
London, is an ancient town, as the hridge is supposed 
to have been erected at the Conquest. It is famed over 
the world for the excellence of its ale, owing, no doubt, 
to the quality of the water. 

Btjbt St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 72 miles from Lon- 
don, takes its name from Edmund king of the East 
Angles, who was bom, crowned, murdered, and in- 
terred here. It shares with Runnymede the honour of 
Magna Charta, a meeting of barons having been con- 
vened here by Stephen Langton, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to deliberate on the charter of Henry I., on 
which it was grounded. The town gave birth to Gar- 
diner, the persecuting bishop of Winchester. 

BusHET Pabk, Middlesex, 12 miles from London, 
a royal park, comprising all the enclosures belonging 
to Hampton palace but the Home park. It was the resi- 
dence of his royal highness the duke of Clarence pre- 
viously to his accession to the throne, of whom, though 
he was styled a religious king, I can record nothing 
good. 

BuTTEBLT, Derbyshire, 138 miles from London, 
noticed for its iron- works. Butterly Hall was the 
family residence of the Homes, the last occupier of 
which, W. A. Home, Esq., was hanged for killing an 
infant by exposure on a haystack at Annesley Hall. 

Btjxton, Derbyshire, 160 miles from London, 
famed for its waters, which were of note in the time 
of the Romans. They are hot and sulphureous, yet not 
foetid, but palatable, and are eminent for creating an 
appetite. It is accounted one of the seven wonders 
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of the Peak. Queen Mary of Scots was here for some 
time, and b said to have written this distich, — 

Buxton, whose fame thy baths will eyer tell, 
Whom I, perhaps, shall see no more — ^fiurewelL 

Cadeb Jdbis, Merionethshire, North Wales, a moun- 
tain near Dolgelly. It is the highest mountain in all 
Wales except Snowdon, being nearly 1000 yards high, 
and the prospects from the summit are various and ex- 
tensive. Near the foot are four pools, one of which is 
120 yards deep. 

Gaebleok, Monmouthshire, 148 miles from London, 
takes its name from the British caer, city, and Roman 
legiOf the second Augustan Roman legion having been 
long stationed here. It bears evidence of its former 
grandeur in it's dilapidated walls and ruined baths. One 
of the round tables made by prince Arthur is here. The 
mound on which the castle was built still exists. 

Caeb-Cabodoch, Salop, a hill near the conflux of the 
Clun and the Temd, memorable as the place where the 
brave Caractacus was finally defeated by Ostorius Scap- 
ula. He fled for protection to Cartismandua, queen of 
the Brigantes, who, fearing the consequence of protect- 
ing an enemy, loaded him with chains, and sent him to 
the Roman general, who took him to Rome to grace 
his triumph ; and to prove his respect for the brave, 
by commanding him to be unchained on the spot and 
set at liberty with the rest of the captives. 

Caebphilly, Glamorganshire, South Wales, 160 
nules from London, a town of great antiquity, from the 
Roman coins found here. Its castle, built in 1221, 
was larger than any in England, Windsor excepted, 
and its ruins appear more like those of a city than a 
single building. 
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Caebmabthenshibe, South Wales, one of the six 
southern counties, has a wholesome air, and the soil 
not so rocky and mountainous as in most other parts, 
and consequently is more fertile in com and pasture. 

Caebhabthen, the county town, 210 miles from 
London, stands on the Towy. In former times it was 
deemed the capital of the county, — and here the an- 
cient Britons held their parliaments or assemblies of 
wise men, — and now it is esteemed as the politest 
place in all Wales. 

Caebnabyonshibe, North Wales, one of the six 
northern counties; being the most rugged district of 
North Wales, may be justly styled the British Alps. 
Th^ central part is occupied by the famed Snowdon, 
and the prospects around are rude and savage in the 
extreme. 

Caebnabton, the county town, a borough and sea- 
port, is seated on a strait of the sea called Menai. It 
has a castle, built by Edward I., in the Eagle tower of 
which is shown the room in which Edward II. was 
bom. 

Caebwent Mobim, four miles from Chepstow. 
From the Roman antiquities found here, it is supposed 
to be the Venta Silurum of Antoninus. In 1777, a most 
beautiful mosaic pavement was discovered, 21 1 feet 
long and 18 feet wide, confidently asserted to be su- 
perior to any discovered on this side the Alps. Sup- 
posed to have been made as early as the first century 
of Chiist. 

Cjbsab's Hill, Sussex, near Findon, is supposed 
to have been Caesar's camp. 

Calne, Wilts, 88 miles from London, a large, 
populous, and well built town; had a palace of the 
west Saxon kings. It was made a borough by Richard 
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earl of Cornwall, who founded Hales Abbey, nesur 
Winchcombe, Gloucestershire. 

Cambeswell, Surrey, a populous parish near Lon- 
don. On Grove hill, a youth is said to have murdered 
his uncle, which has been di^amatised by Lilly in the 
tragedy of George Barnwell. 

Cambbijdgeshibe is an inland county. From the 
fens and rivers, the air is thought to be unhealthy. A 
great part of it is called the Isle of Ely, part of a spa- 
cious level, containing 300,000 acres of land, which, 
being a marsh, must make it imwholesome. 

Cambbidge, the county town, 52 miles from Lon- 
don, is famed for its University, consisting of 13 col- 
leges, and four halls. Of the colleges, Peterhouse is 
the most ancient, being erected in 1257. King's col- 
lege is the noblest foundation in Europe, and the chapel 
one of the finest pieces of gothic architecture in the 
world. Except King's, all the libraries here are lending 
libraries, while those at Orford are studying libraries. 
It suffered by the Dd»^ who kept a garrison here, till 
Edward the elder took it. William the Conqueror built 
a strong castle here, of which the gatehouse alone re- 
mains, and is the county gaol. Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw, in their rebellion against Richard II., burnt the 
university records in the market-place. This is the way 
in which a mob pretends to amend the errors or op- 
pression of government, by a system of anarchy and 
plimder founded on the ruin of order. 

Camelfobd, Cornwall, 228 miles from London, 
takes its name from the ford of the river Camel. It 
was here that the celebrated battle was fought between 
king Arthur and his nephew Mordred, in which the 
former was mortally wounded, and the latter killed on 
the spot. 
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Campden, Gloucestershire, 82 miles from London, 
memorable as the place where the Saxon kings are 
said to have held a congress in 689, to consult about 
"war or peace with the Britons. The church is sup- 
posed to have been b\iilt in the reign of Richard I., in 
which are some very ancient tombstones, one of the 
date of 1386, and another of 1401. 

Canonbtjby, Middlesex, is a noted resort for the 
tea- garden frequenters. 

Canteebuky, Kent, the metropolitan see of Eng- 
land, a city and county of itself, 56 miles from London, 
is said to have been built 900 years before Christ. The 
cathedral was built by Ethelbert.the first Christian king 
of Kent, which St. Augustine converted from a hea- 
then temple. It contains the tombs of Henry IV., Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, and seven archbishops lie in one 
vault. The chapel of Thomas a Becket, murdered here, 
was so enriched by gold and precious stones as, at the 
dissolution, to fill two large chests, each of which re- 
quired eight men to remove it. Henry VIII. seized this 
treasure, and ordered the bones of the saint to be taken 
up and burnt. So great was the fame of Becket, that, 
in 1420, 50,000 foreigners came in pilgrimage to his 
shrine. The middle tower is 235 feet high, and called 
Bell Harry Steeple, from the name of a small bell on 
the top, which is tolled every day for prayers, but never 
rung except on the death of a king, queen, or arch- 
bishop. 

Cabdiff, the county town of Glamorganshire, 160 
miles from London, takes its name from a word signify- 
ing Fortress-on-the-Taff. In the castle, built in the 
reign of William the Conqueror by a Norman, died 
Robert duke of Normandy, after a confinement of 
twenty-eight years by his afiectionate brother Henry, 
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who, to atone for his cruelty, founded the abbey of 
Readmg, where he was interred. 

Cabdiganshibe, one of the six counties of South 
Wales, is mountainous in the northern and eastern 
parts. It abounds in mineral treasures, but till lately 
derived little benefit from them. 

Cabdigan^ the county town, 262 miles from Lon- 
don, stands upon the Taff, was formerly walled and for- 
tified with a castle, now in ruins. Edward I. for one 
month honoured it with his presence. 

Cabdyke, or Caebdtke, Northamptonshire, is a 
work of the Romans, beginning near Peterborough and 
terminating in Lincolnshire, was probably cut to drain 
the fenny level thereabout, and made navigable on ac- 
count of trade. 

Cabisbboke Castle, Isle of Wight, one mile south 
of Newport, is supposed to have been a fortress under 
the Britons and Romans. It is memorable as the prison 
of Charles I., who was confined here thirteen months. 
The window from which he vainly attempted to escape 
is still to be seen. A well, a hundred yards deep, 
supplies the castle with water. 

Cablisle, Cumberland, 301 miles from London, an 
ancient city, and the county town, has suffered severely 
from the Danes, Norwegians, and Scots. David king of 
Scotland died here after his defeat in the " Battle of the 
Standard." A garrison was left here by the Pretender, 
most of whom were executed by the humane duke of 
Cumberland. It was the first prison of Mary queen of 
Scots. 

Cashiobubt, Hertfordshire, 16 miles from Lon- 
don, is said to have been the residence of the kings of 
Mercia during the Saxon heptarchy, till Offa gave it to 
the monastery of St. Alban's. 
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Castle Godwin, Gloucestershire, near Painswick, 
where are the remains of an ancient camp, enclosed by 
deep trenches, so called from earl Godwin, who, during 
his rebellion against Edward the Confessor, was for 
some time encamped upon it. It was previously called 
Kinsborough hill. 

Castle Carey, Somersetshire, 117 miles from Lon- 
don, is noticed for a mansion, formerly existing, in which 
Charles II. took refuge after the battle of Worcester. 

Castle Rising, Norfolk, ld2 miles from Lon- 
don, was, in former times, a sea-port of considerable 
eminence, till it was choked up by sand. It was the 
prison of Isabel of France, widow of Edward II., after 
the cruel murder of her husband. 

Castleton, Derbyshire, six miles from Buxton, takes 
its name from an ancient castle situated on a bold emi- 
nence. It contains one of the seven wonders of the 
Peak, and the castle is supposed to have been built 
about the Conquest. 

Castor, Lincolnshire, 157 miles from London, was 
built by Hengist, on a tract of groimd which he encom-- 
passed with the hide of an ox cut into thongs, pursuant 
to a grant of Vortigem, and by the Saxons was, in con- 
sequence, called Thong Castle. 

Castor, Norfolk, near Norvrich, was, according to 
Camden, the seat of the famous Sir John Falstaff, in 
the reign of Henry V. 

CawOod, West Riding, Yorkshire, 186 miles from 
London, a market town, had one of the palaces belong- 
ing to the archbishop of York. It was here that Wol- 
sey was arrested by the earl of Northumberland, which 
severity, by hastening his death, probably saved him 
from the scaffold. 

Caxton, Cambridgeshire, 49 miles from London, 

g2 
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memorable for being the natal place of Matthew Paris, 
the historian, who flourished in the thirteenth century, 
and was supposed to be the most learned man of his 
age. Caxton, the first printer in England, was also a 
native of this town. 

Chaleon^P, St. Giles, Bucks, near Amersham, a 
village memorable for being the temporary residence 
of Milton during the plague, and where he wrote his 
" Paradise Regained." 

Chaleobd, Gloucestershire, near Stroud, situated 
in a romantic valley called Chalford Bottom. One of 
the numerous mills on the river is coeval with the 
introduction of the manufacture in 1560. The scenery 
is greatly admired. 

Chalgeovefield, Oxfordshire, near Tetsworth, 
42 miles from London, memorable on the historic page 
as the spot where the immortal Hampden received his 
death wound, in a skirmish with a troop of horse imder 
prince Rupert. 

Chapel-in-le-Fbith, Derbyshire, 163 miles from 
London, takes its name from Chapel-in-the-Wood. In 
the vicinity is a well that constantly ebbs and flows 
without any visible cause. 

Chabd, Somersetshire, 141 miles from London, is 
famed in history for being the place where the Roy- 
alists were defeated in the sixteenth century. Sir 
Simon Every, distinguished for his sufferings in the 
cause of that religious king, Charles I., was a native of 
this town. 

Chablecote, Warwickshire, 83 miles from Lon- 
don, is memorable as the residence of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, the original of Shakspeare's " Justice Shallow," 
whose severity banished the poet to London. 

Chabmouth, Dorsetshire, 143 miles from London, 
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is noticed for two severe battles being fought here be- 
tween the Saxons, under Egbert and Ethelwolf, and the 
Danes, in the ninth century, whose fleet consisted of 
35 sail, and their forces of 17,000 men. 

Chatham, Kent, 31 miles from London, is noticed 
for its immense docks and magazines, and is deemed 
the first arsenal in the world. In 1667, the Dutch 
sailed up the Medway, and burnt the ships of war here, 
which caused Sheemess to be built at its mouth to de- 
fend the entrance. 

Cheddeb, Somersetshire, near Axbridge, a village ' 
iinder the Mendip hills, famous for cheese ; and its cliffs 
constitute one of the finest pieces of rock scenery in 
England. 

Chelmsfobd, Essex, 29 miles from London, takes 
its name from the ford of the Chelmer. There is no- 
thing for the historian or antiquarian to recount. 

Chelsea, Middlesex, one mile from Westminster, 
takes its name from shelsey, shelves of sand, a very 
large and populous village, distinguished by the Royal 
Military Hospital, built by James I., as a foundation for 
controversial divinity. On the restoration of Charles II., 
it became the hospital for wounded soldiers of twenty 
years* service. It was begun by Sir Stephen Fox, who 
gave 13,000/. to it. Here is an excellent physic gar- 
den, given to the Company of Apothecaries by Sir 
Hans Sloaiie, who is interred in the yard of the parish 
church. 

Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 100 miles from 
London, takes its name from the river Chelt, on which 
it is situated. It is celebrated for its medicinal waters, 
to which it owes its prosperity. A monastery was 
foimded here in 803, but of which no traces remain, 
and a free school in 1574. The manor paid Edward 
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the Confessor 9/. 5s. a-year, and 3000 loaves for his 
dogs; and 20/. a-yeax to William the Conqueror, 
and 15/. yearly for hread to his dogs. Near Chelten- 
ham is Southam house, a venerable mansion, built by 
Sir John Huddlestone in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
has suffered less from modem improvement than any 
building of its age in the kingdom. It was the seat of 
the ancient family of De la Bere, but now of Lord 
Ellenborough. 

Chepstow, Monmouthshire, 134 miles from Lon- 
don, a sea-port and market-town on the Wye. It for- 
merly had a strong castle, in one of the round towers 
of which Henry Marten, one of the judges of Charles I. 
was confined after the restoration, where he remained 
till his death. The tide rises from 50 to 60 feet, the 
highest of any place in the world, except the bay of 
Fundy. The name signifies a place for chapmen. 

Chebtsey, Surrey, 20 miles from London, situated 
on the banks of the Thames, is supposed to be the 
place where Caesar crossed the river into the kingdom 
of Cassivelaunus. In a church belonging to an ancient 
abbey was discovered the body of the unfortunate 
Henry VI., murdered in the Tower by Richard III., 
which had been interred without funeral pomp, and 
remained there till Henry VH. removed it to Windsor. 
Porch house, in this parish, was the retreat of the poet 
Cowley, after being jaded with court attendance and 
dependence, where he died. The name is derived from 
Cert's isle. 

Cheshibe, a county palatine, famous for its salt- 
works, and cheese of a peculiar richness and flavour. 
The air is temperately cold and very healthy, as the 
inhabitants generally live to a good old age. 

Cheshunt, Herts, 15 miles from London, takes 
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its name from the chesnut trees with which it formerly 
abounded. Here the pusillanimous Richard Cromwell 
resided many years, under the assumed name of Clarke, 
and where he died, in a house still standing near the 
church. 

Chesteb, the county town of Cheshire, 182 miles 
from London, is a large, ancient, populous, and wealthy 
city. It is situated on a rocky eminence above the Dee, 
and takes its name from Castrium, a military station. 
It was greatly reduced by the Danes, but restored by 
Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great and wife of 
Ethelred earl of Mercia. Edgar made it a port, for the 
Saxon navy. Here Edward I. demanded homage of 
Llewellyn in 1275, the refusal of which cost him his 
life. He fell, however, on the field of battle more 
glorious than living a slave. In the reign of Charles I. 
it stood a siege for him, after he had seen the defeat 
of his army on Marston Moor, from the Phoenix tower. 
On the east side is a postern, shut up by one of the 
mayors, in consequence of his daughter being stolen 
through this gate, which gave rise to the proverb, " the 
daughter stolen shut Pepper gate," the name of the 
street where the ball was held, from whence she was 
stolen with her own consent. Henry IV., emperor of 
Germany, is said to have lived and died here a hermit. 

Chesieb, Little, Derbyshire, is said to be the 
site of the Roman Derventio, many Roman coins having 
been dug up here. 

Chestebeield, Derbyshire, 149 milps from Lon- 
don, is memorable for a battle fought in 1266, in the 
reign of Henry III., between the king's nephew and 
Robert de Ferrars, the last earl of Derby, who was 
defeated. Near the town is Whittington, where the 
plot was laid to walk James U. out of the kingdom, 
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by the duke of Devonshire and others. The house 
is known by the name of the Revolution house. 

Ch£ST£B-L£-Stbeet, palatinate of Durham, five 
miles from Durham, pleasantly seated in a valley to the 
west of the river Wear. It commands extensive views, 
and the church has a tower, terminated by a stone 
spire, 160 feet high, said to be the handsomest in the 
north of England. 

Cheviot Hills, Northumberland, a ridge of 
mountains running through Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, one of whose peaks is so high as to be seen 
60 miles off. Near these many an obstinate battle 
has been fought between the English and Scots, 
among which may be numbered the encounter between 
Percy and Douglas, celebrated in the ballad called 
" Chevy Chase ; " the country being famous for the 
free chase used here by the gentry. 

Chichestek, Sussex, 65 miles from London, a 
city, the county town of Sussex, and a county of itself, 
nearly surrounded by the river Lavant. After being 
destroyed by Ella in the fifth century, it was re-built 
by his son Cissa, who called it Cissa Cester, after 
himself, and made it the capital of the kingdom of the 
South Saxons. Archbishop Juxon, and Collins the 
poet, were natives of this city. 

Chigwell, Essex, near Romford, is memorable 
for a free school in which the celebrated William Penn, 
founder of Pennsylvania, was educated. 

Chilton, Buckinghamshire, near Tame, a parish 
memorable for being the natal place of Sir George 
Coke, the patriotic judge, who steadily opposed the 
levying of ship-money without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

Chippenham, Wiltshire, 94 miles from London, a 
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borough and market town, situated on the Avon. It is 
of great antiquity, as in the time of Alfred it was one 
of the finest towns in the kingdom. 

Chibk, Denbighshire, North Wales, near Wrexham, 
situated on the little river Ceiriog, which is the boun- 
dary between England and Wales. It is memorable 
for its castle, the keep of which is kept in its original 
cheerless state. From the grounds around the castle 
seventeen counties may be seen, and some of the most 
exquisite views in North Wales enjoyed. 

ChisIiEhtjbst, Kent, near Eltham, memorable as 
the place where the celebrated antiquarian Camden 
lived and died. 

Chiswick, Middlesex, near Hammersmith, a village 
memorable for a splendid seat of the duke of Devon- 
shire. In the churchyard are interred Hogarth the 
painter ; Mary, Countess of Fauconberg, daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell ; and many others, whose sublunary 
fame has passed away. 

Chttbch, palatinate of Lancaster, near Blackburn, 
takes its name from having a place of worship before 
it had any name. Here, in 1824, the unfortunate 
seionaut, Mr. Sadler, after having made thirty-one 
ascents, met with his untimely fate. 

CiBENCESTEK, Gloucestershire, 90 miles fix)m Lon- 
don, an ancient market town and borough, situated on 
the river Chum, from which, and Cester, its name. 
It was a town of note when Britain was occupied 
by the Romans, at which time its walls were two 
miles in circuit. It was stormed and taken by the 
Danes in 879. It was taken again, and dismantled by 
Henry III., in his wars with the barons. And in the 
reign of Henry IV., the lords Surrey, Salisbury, and 
others, having taken up arms in the cause of Richard 
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II., were attacked and slain at an inn in the town, by 
the bailiff and inhabitants, who sent their heads to 
London. The abbot was mitred and sat in parliament. 

Clafham, Surrey, three miles from London, a 
village consisting of handsome houses, chiefly sur- 
rounding a common of 200 acres, commanding pleasant 
views, and so adorned as to exhibit greatly the appear- 
ance of a park. 

Cx.S£B£, St., Cornwall, three miles from Liskard, 
a parish distinguished by the remains of a Druidical 
monument, called the Hurlers. 

Cleeve, Bishop's, Gloucestershire, a parish and 
township, the church of which contains several ancient 
monuments of the De la Bere family, and others. On 
the hills called Cleeve Clouds, are many vestiges of 
ancient military transactions. The relief of Gloucester, 
in the civil war, under lord Essex was first seen by the 
fire of his cannon on this hill. 

Clent, Staffordshire, near Stourbridge, 122 miles 
from London, a parish memorable as the place where 
Kenelm, king of Mercia, was killed while hunting, at 
the instigation of his sister Quendrida, but who did 
not succeed him as she expected. It is painful to the 
historian to record such conduct of ladies. 

Clevebon, Somersetshire, near Bristol, noticed as 
a watering place, and for the rocks that rise to an 
uncommon height, against which the sea in rough 
weather beats with great violence. 

Clifton, Gloucestershire, near Bristol, a parish 
situated on the north summit of the cliffs, through the 
dissevered sides of which the Avon flows. The scenery 
is beautiful, and the air so salubrious, that it is rapidly 
rising into a fashionable resort. The hot well, at the 
foot of the rock, has contributed to its celebrity, which 
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on the Ist of Noyember, 1755, the day of the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, was nearly the colour of blood. 

CiiOVELXT, Deyonshire, on the east side of Hart- 
land Point, a parish situated on a romantic steep near 
the sea. It is the most celebrated place on the coast 
for the herring fishery. Above the cliffs are CloYelly 
Dykes, the origin of which is unknown. 

CoATEs, Gloucestershire, a parish near Cirencester, 
in which is the head of the Thames. 

Codnob-Castle, Derbyshire, near Alfreton, a 
township in the parish of Heanor, noticed for the ruins 
of its castle. It was held by the lords de Gray, one of 
whom was slain at Agincourt, and a sum of money 
paid to say masses for the repose of his soul. In the 
reign of Henry YII. it passed into the family of sir 
John Zouch, younger son of William lord Zouch, of 
Harringworth. 

CocKTHOEFE, Norfolk, near Wells> is memorable' 
for giving birth to three great admirals, sir Christopher 
Mims, sir John Narborough, and the obstinate, com- 
monly called the unfortunate, sir Cloudesly Shovel. 

CoxcHESTEB, Essex, 51 miles from London, a 
large and populous borough, and market town of great 
antiquity situated on the Coin, from which, and Cester, 
its name. It is supposed to have been an ancient 
British settlement before the Eoman invasion, and that 
it was the Roman colony of Camalodunum, in the 
opinion of many. Such vast quantities of sprats are 
caught and consumed here, that they are called the 
weavers' beef of Colchester. 

CoBFE-CASTLE, Dorsetshire, 121 miles from Lon- 
don, an ancient borough and market town. Its origin 
is attributed to the castle, Corvesgate, which existed 
previously to the year .980. It is known in history foe 
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the murder of Edward the Martyr, by the direction of 
his step-mother Elfrida, who resided here with her 
son Ethelred, who, when he heard of the death of his 
brother, burst into tears, which offended his mother so 
much that she beat him so severely with a wax taper 
that he never could bear the sight of them again. 
Elfrida founded two monasteries to expiate her crime, 
one at Ambresbury, and the other at Wherwell, in the 
latter of which she spent twenty years in penance, 
sleeping on the bare stones, living on bread and water, 
and wearing sackcloth next her skin. 

CoBNWALL, the most westerly county of England, 
is separated from Devonshire by the river Tamar. 
From its situation the south-west wind blows four-fifths 
of the year, which fills the air with fogs, but does not 
make it unwholesome. It takes its name from Cam, 
a" rock, and Waules, the name the Saxons gave the 
Britons ; who, on the invasion by the Saxons, retired 
here as well as into Wales, and founded a kingdom 
that existed many years under different kings, the 
chief of whom were Ambrosius, Aurelius, and the 
celebrated king Arthur. It was included in the county 
of Devon, which accounts for its not being in Domes- 
day. The Scilly Isles, 144 in number, belong to the 
coimty, though 30 miles distant. Tin is the chief 
produce, and the inhabitants are distinguished for their 
activity and strength. 

CovENTKY, Warwickshire, 92 miles from London, 
a city, and in conjunction with Lichfield, the see of a 
bishop, stands upon the rivers Radford and Sherboum. 
It takes its name from a convent destroyed by the 
Danes in 1016, in whose fate it was involved. Leofric, 
earl of Mercia, restored it with great splendour in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, who was the feudal 
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lord, and husband of the countess Godiva, whose 
Idstory is well known. St. Michael, the parish 
church, is said to have the most beautiful steeple 
in Europe . 

CowES, East, Hants, a rising hamlet in the parish 
of Whippingham, and of East Medina Liberty, Isle of 
"Wight, is seated on the east side of the mouth of the 
river Medina, and opposite to West Cowes. 

CovTES, West, a town in the parish of North wood 
and West Medina Liberty, Isle of Wight, is like its 
opposite East, resorted to for sea-bathing. They 
take their name from two blockhouses built by Henry 
^"VIII., each moimting a single cannon called a " cow." 
Hence the distich — 

The two great cows that in loud thunder roar, 

Th' one on the eastern, and th* other on the western shore. 

Cbanbbook, Kent, 52 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, noticed for the first woollen 
manufactory in England being established here, by 
the Flemings, in the reign of Edward III. 

Ckayfokd, Kent, 14 miles from London, a town 
and parish, takes its name from a ford over the Cray. 
In the vicinity are several artificial caverns, supposed 
by some to have been granaries of the Britons. This 
place is famed in history for a decisive battle between 
Hengist and Vortimer, in which the Britons lost four 
of their chiefs, and, being defeated, abandoned Kent to 
the victors. 

Ckomfobd, Derbyshire, in the parish of Wicks- 
worth, noticed for Sir R. Arkwright erecting his cotton- 
mills here, and for building a seat called Willersley 
Castle. 

Csoss Fells, Cumberland, east of the county, 
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fonnerly called Devil's Fells, where is a hill 1130 
yards above the level of the sea. 

CsoYDON, Surrey, 10 miles from London, a market 
town, situated on the borders of Banstead Downs, is 
said to have formerly been a royal palace, which with 
the manor was given to the archbishop of Canterbury 
soon after the Conquest. 

Ckoxton - Kebyil, Leicestershire, near Saltby, 
memorable as the place where the viscera of king 
John were interred in a monastery to which he had 
been a benefactor. His body was interred at Wor- 
cester. 

CuBBEBLY, or CoBSBLY, Gloucestershire, four mile» 
from Cheltenham, from whence there is a most ex- 
tensive view of the country. In the church are several 
ancient monuments of the Crusades, probably of the 
Berkeleys, the feudal lords. 

CuDiNGTON, Surrey, near Ewell, where Henry 
VIII. erected a palace of great splendour, which was 
called " Nonsuch," not a vestige of which now re- 
mains. 

Ctjlbone, Somersetshire, near Minehead, a parish 
so completely environed with hills, that the sim is not 
visible for three months in the year, but from the hills 
the scenery is of the most romantic and beautiful de- 
scription. 

Ctjmnob, Berkshire, near Abingdon, noticed for 
a large monastic building called Cumnor Place, where 
Amy Robsart, wife of Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, 
and favourite of Queen Elizabeth, was murdered, as it 
was presumed with the connivance of her husband. 

CuTCOKBB, Somersetshire, 162 miles from London, 
an extensive parish, boimds on the north and south 
by lofty hills, and on the west is Dunhery, the highest 
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mountain in the west, being 1770 feet high. A view of 
two hundred miles may be taken from the top on a 
clear day. 

Dagenham, Essex, nine miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for a great breach made here in 1703 by 
the Thames, which laid nearly 5000 acres of land under 
water. It was repaired by Captain John Perry, who 
received from, parliament 25,000/. 

Dale, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, a small sea- 
port town, situated upon a bay, which is defended 
from all winds, the eaat and north-east excepted. 
Here, or near it, the earl of Richmond landed, and 
being joined by Ehys-ap-Thomas and others, marched 
to Bosworth Field, and was crowned king of England 
on the field of battle. 

Daxton-in-Furness, palatinate of Lancaster, 273 
miles from London, a market town and parish, 
pleasantly situated on a limestone rock, in the most 
fertile part of the county. In 1631, the plague carried 
off 360 in nine months. 

Danbubt, Essex, near Chelmsford, a parish, for- 
merly a castle and town of the Danes, from whence it 
takes its name. The church, from its exposed situa- 
tion on Danbury hiU, has several times been struck 
with lightning. 

Dablington, Durham, 238 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on the Skem, is re- 
markable only for some pits or ponds near the river 
Tees, called hell kettles : mo&t probably old marl pits 
filled with water from the river. They are numbered 
with the wonders of the non-reflecting. 

DoBEiNG, Surrey, 25 mUes from London, is 
noticed for the purity of its air on Cottman Dean, i. e. 
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the heath of poor cottages. Some physicians pro- 
nounce it the best in the kingdom. 

Dabtfobd, Kent, 16 miles from London, a con- 
siderable market town, seated on the river Darent, is 
memorable for the remains of a nunnery, founded by 
Edward III., of which Bridget, daughter of Edward IV., 
was prioress. The insurrection of Wat Tyler began 
here, and the first paper-mill in England was erected 
in this town by Sir John Spelman, who had a patent 
from Charles I. 

Dabtmoob, Devonshire, a forest in the parish of 
Ledford, twenty miles long and fourteen wide. In the 
midst of which is Crokem Torr, a high hill, on which 
is held a general session of parliament by the jurats of 
the four stannary courts of coinage for the tinners of 
Devonshire. 

Dabtmouth, Devonshire, 204 miles from London, 
a considerable seaport, borough, and market town, is 
said to have been the place of rendezvous for the fleet 
of Richard L, previously to sailing for the Holy Land 
in 1190. The French attacked this place in 1404, but 
were repulsed by the bravery of the women, who, 
beside a great slaughter of the men, took M. Castel, 
the general, three lords, and twenty-five knights 
prisoners. Mr. Newcomen, the inventor of the steam- 
engine, was a native of this place. 

Daventby, Northamptonshire, 73 miles from Lon- 
don, is a very ancient town, and takes its name from 
the words dtvy-avon-tre, signifying a town between 
two rivers. On an adjacent spot, called Brough Hill, 
is a large encampment of great antiquity. The remains 
of its ancient priory are converted into the humble 
tenements of the poor. 

St. David's, Pembrokeshire, 272 miles from Lon- 
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don, a bishop's see, but a poor Tillage, is memorable as 
the place where Hem^ VII. was interred, and in the 
church are the monuments of his grandfather and 
father. 

Dawlish, Devonshire, near Torbay, formerly an in- 
significant village, is now a fashionable watering-place. 

Deal, Kent, 72 miles from London, a market 
town and parish, stands close to the sea shore, a bold 
open beach. It is memorable as the place where 
Julius Caesar landed 55 years B.C. The pilots of this 
place, for their skill and courage, enjoy a high and 
merited reputation. The whole coast is defended by 
three castles erected by Henry VIII. 

Dean Forest, Gloucestershire, the Danica Sylva 
of the Romans, contains 30,000 acres. It was formerly 
such a noted resort of banditti on the side next the 
Severn, that an act of parliament was passed to 
suppress them in the reign of Henry II. In that of 
Elizabeth, the oak of this forest was preferred for the 
use of the Royal Navy ; the soil, a wet clay, being 
favourable to its growing knotty. This being known 
to the Spaniards, the Spanish Armada had express 
orders to burn it. The miners (it abounds in coal and 
iron,) were so degraded, that when sworn, they touched 
the Gospels with a staff, lest they should defile Holy 
Writ with their hands. 

Dean Mitchell, Gloucestershire, 116 miles from 
London, a small market town and parish, seated in a 
deep dell, is noticed for a subterraneous passage from 
the church to a hill about half a mile off, for what use 
is not known. Perhaps a Romish priest could tell. 

Deddington, Oxfordshire, 62 miles from London, 
is noticed only for its castle formerly existing, to 
which Piers Gaveston was conducted by the earl 
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of Pembroke, and there left to be seized by liis 
enemies. 

Deebhtjssi, Gloucestershire, three miles from 
Tewkesbury is noticed for an ancient palace converted 
into a monastery, destroyed by the Danes, rebuilt in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, and consecrated by tlie 
then bishop of Worcester, as denoted by a stone dug 
up in the year 1675. 

Deeping Mabket, Lincolnshire, 90 miles from 
London, a small market town and parish, takes its name 
from its situation being low. The word deeping sig- 
nifies a low meadow. 

Deighton, Nobth, West Riding of Yorkshire, 
194 miles from London, a township in the parish of Kirk 
Deighton, is noticed for a tumulus of great magnitude, 
500 feet in circuit and 70 feet the height of the slope. 
It is supposed to contain the remains of Danes slain 
in battle. 

Denbigh, county of. North Wales, has a sharp 
but wholesome air. It contains the famous vale of 
Clwyd, a fruitful, pleasant, and delightful spot, said to 
be equalled by few places in England. This county is 
distinguished for the number of tanners and glovers, 
being more than in all the principality besides. 

Denbigh, the county town, 209 miles from Lon- 
don, stands on the summit of a rock, sloping on all 
sides but one. The castle, built in the reign of Edward 
I., is now in ruins. 

Denbt, Derbyshire, 126 miles from London, a 
parish abounding in coal and iron, is memorable as the 
natal place of Flamstead, the great astronomer. 

Debbt, county of, is an inland and almost central 
county, abounds in minerals. The northern part is 
called the Peak, from a Saxon word signifying etninen 
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and equals its wonders with those of the world. The 
inhabitants are called Peakrills, and from being em- 
ployed in the mines, are always preferred for that part 
of the army called the miners and sappers corps. 

Debbt, the county town, a borough and market 
town, seated on the Derwent, takes its name from the 
Saxon deorhy or dtvrhy, L e. by the river. The rebels 
advanced as far as this town in 1745, from whence 
they retreated by the way of Chester. It has one 
church of peculiar beauty. All Saints, having the 
highest tower of any in the kingdom, Boston excepted. 
When held by the Danes it was stormed and taken, 
and the inhabitants put to the sword, by Ethelfleda, at 
the head of the Mercians. See Chester. 

Debeham, Norfolk, 102 miles from London, a 
market town and parish of great antiquity, situated in 
the centre of the county. Edmimd Bonner, of '^ fire 
and fagot " fame, was rector of this parish before he 
was translated to London, to bum the bodies of men 
for the salvation of their souls. The poet Cowper lies 
in the north transept of the church. 

Devizes, Wiltshire, 89 miles from London, a 
large and handsome borough and market town, is one 
of the three towns built by Alfred. Round- way hill 
near is memorable for the defeat of the parliamentary 
forces by the royalists, imder Sir H. Hopton. The 
town is famed for its ale, known by the name of 
Kennet. 

Detonshibe, has no mountains, but the largest 
forest in England, Dartmoor. The air on the south is 
peculiarly nuld, but sharp upon the north. 

Devonpobt, county of Devon, 218 miles from 
London, a seaport and market town, situated on that 
part of the estuary of the Tamar called the Hamoaze. 
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It was till lately Plymouth Dock, but the inhabitants, 
not content with the name, petitioned his majesty 
George IV. to give it one more respectable. 

Dewsbuby, West Riding of Yorkshire, 187 miles 
from London, a market town, parish, and township, 
seated upon the river Calder. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and was the residence of the Saxons during 
the Heptarchy. On the top of the church is a cross, 
bearing this inscription: — " Hie Paulinus, predicavit et 
celebravit. a.d. 627." 

DoLGELLY, Merionethshire, 205 miles from Lon- 
don, the last town in the county, in a parish of the 
same name, situated at the confluence of several 
valleys, and on the river Union, or Avon. The scenery 
is strikingly beautiful, and travellers are recommended 
to visit the bowling green, formed on the side of the 
mountain, Cader Idris, and enjoy the panoramic view. 

DoLWYDELLAN, Caernarvonshire, near Bangor, 
North Wales, a parish, situated upon the river 
Llidart. A castle now in ruins, that gives name to 
the place, is memorable as the natal place of Llewellyn 
the Great. 

DoNCASTEK, Yorkshire, 160 miles from London, a 
large and handsome market town, situated on the 
Don, from which, and Cestefy its name. It boasts of 
having had a mayor before either York or London. 

DoKCHESTEK, Dorsetshire, 132 miles from London, 
a borough and market town, pleasantly situated about 
six miles from the sea, is a place of great antiquity, 
from the coins found in it. 

DoKSETSHiKE, the county of, enjoys a mild, 
pleasant, and wholesome air. It produces no ores of 
any kind, nor coal, being chiefly noted for the fineness 
of its wool, and flavour of its mutton. This county 
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was SO well situated for pleasure and profit, that it 
was distinguished above all others by the Romans in 
the number of their summer stations. It produces 
the best tobacco-pipe clay in England. 

DovEB, Kent, 72 miles from Ijondon, a sea-port 
and market town, is seated in a valley nearly sur- 
rounded by chalky cliffs. It is supposed to have been 
a post belonging to the ancient Britons, and it was to 
a certainty occupied by the Romans. In the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, the command of the castle was 
held by earl Godwin, who made many additions to the 
fortress. Julius Caesar is said to have begun the 
castle, and Claudius to have finished it. The well, 
sixty fathoms deep, is said to be the work of the 
former. Here is a brass gun, twenty.two feet long, 
the largest in the world, presented by the States of 
Utrecht to queen Elizabeth, and called her pocket 
pistol ; it requires fifteen pounds of powder to load it. 
Douglas, Isle of Man, which is nearly at the 
same distance from the English, Scotch, and the 
Irish shores. 

DovEK CouBT, Essex, near Harwich, is memorable 
for the elms growing in this place, being singularly 
knotty and crooked, like the oaks in Dean Forest, 
Gloucestershire, which is supposed to be owing to the 
slowness of their growth from the coldness of the soil. 
Dbaycot-in-the-Mooks, Staffordshire, near Chea- 
dle, a parish, noticed by having in the churchyard a 
pyramidical stone, a monument of the Danes to the 
memory of one of their chiefs slain in battle. 

Dbipfield, Little, East Riding of Yorkshire, 
six miles from Kilham, a township, in the parish of 
Driffield. In the chancel of the church is a tablet to 
the memory of Alfred, king of Northumberland, who 
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died in 705 ; he has frequently been taken for his name- 
sake, the Great, who was interred at Winchester. 

Dboitwich, Worcestershire, 119 miles from Lon- 
don, a borough and market town, situated nearly in 
the centre of the county, is- supposed to have been a 
Roman station, under the name Salina, and has been 
known for its saline springs from the age of the mighty 
conquerors of the world. 

Dbanfield, Derbyshire, 153 miles from London, 
stands in so pleasant an air that the inhabitants live to 
a very great age. 

Dudley, Worcestershire, 120 miles from London, 
a market town, standing in that part of the county 
nearly surrounded by Staffordshire, noticed for a castle, 
or rather the remains of one, built by Dodo, a Saxon 
chief, about the year 760. It was one of the towns 
contended for by Stephen and the empress Maud. 

DuFFiELD, or rather Dunfield, from Dun, a hill 
or mound, Derbyshire, 126 mUes from London, a 
pleasant parish situated on the banks of the Derwent. 
It had a castle, which was dismantled by Edward II. in 
1325, to punish the rebellion of Robert de Ferrars, 
second earl of Derby. The castle stood in a field now 
called Castle Orchard. 

DuNMOW, Essex, 36 miles from London, memora- 
ble for a custom instituted by the lord Fitzwalter, in 
the reign of Henry III., that whatever married man 
did not repent of his marriage, or quarrel with his wife 
for a year and a day, should claim a fiitch of bacon 
from the priory, provided he swore to the truth of it, 
kneeling on two sharp pointed stones in the church- 
yard. 

Dunstable, Bedfordshire, 34 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, situated on a chalky emi- 
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nence near the entrance to the Chiltem Hills. It is 
noticed for being the place where the first play was 
acted in England, imder the direction of a priest. 

DxTNSTEB, Somersetshire, 146 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, situated on the margin of a 
fertile yale, opening on the Bristol Channel, takes its 
name from dun, and torr, an eminence. The church 
was built by Henry VII. as a mark of gratitude to the 
inhabitants for the assistance rendered him in the battle 
of Bosworth Field, where Richard III., who should 
haYe atoned for his crimes on the scaffold, fell on the 
glorious field of battle. On a hill are the remains of a 
castle destroyed by the cannon of admiral Blake in the 
Commonwealth. 

DiTBHAK, palatinate of, a maritime county, separated 
from Yorkshire by the river Tees. It constituted part 
of the territories of the Brigantes. 

DuBHAK, palatinate of Durham, 256 miles from 
London, an'ancient city, the county town, is irregularly 
built on a rocky eminence 'nearly surrounded by the 
Wear. This is reputed the best see in England, and 
the livings in the gift of the bishop the richest, there 
being thirteen from 800/. to 800/. a year. 

DuKSLET, Gloucestershire, 107 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, takes its name from dtory 
water, and lege or ley, pasture-land. It was given by 
the Conqueror to Roger de Berkeley, one of his fol- 
lowers, who is said to have built a castle here, but of 
which no vestige now remains. It is memorable as 
the natal place of Edward Fox, bishop of Hereford, 
an active partizan of Henry VIIL 

Dymoce, Gloucestershire, 112 miles from London, a 
parish, formerly a place of greater consequence than at 
present : an old moated house, near an eminence called 
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Castle Tamp, was gairisoned for Charles I. It is 
memorable as the natal place of John Kyrle, better 
known as the "Man of Ross/' immortalized hj the 
song of Pope. 

Dynedos, Herefordshire, 135 miles from London, 
a small parish, noticed for an eminence, called Dynedor 
hill, said to have been the camp of Ostorius Scapula, 
the vestiges of which are still to be seen. 

Edoehill, Warwickshire, 14 miles from Warwick, 
a low ridge of hills, memorable as the place where the 
first pitched battle was fought between th*e forces of 
Charles I. and the Parliamentarian, who were de- 
feated through the cowardice of the earl of Essex in 
not attacking the third body of the king's army, though 
the immortal Hampden offered to lead on his single 
regiment. See Lord Nugent's " Life of Hampden." 

Eastbousne, Sussex, 61 miles from London, a 
place now much resorted to as a watering-place. 
Beachy Head near is memorable for the defeat of the 
English and Dutch fleet by a superior French force. 

Eddystone Hocks, Devonshire, 14 miles from 
Plymouth ; a reef of rocks in the English channel, 
very dangerous to ships entering Plymouth sound, till 
a light-house was erected upon them. 

Effingham, Surrey, 18 miles from London, a 
parish, formerly a place of considerable size, from 
having had sixteen churches, but now only one. 

EoHAM, Surrey, 18 miles from London, a village 
and parish, connected with Staines by a bridge over 
the Thames. Adjoining the river is a tract of pasture 
land, celebrated in history under the name of Runny- 
mede, i. e. council mede, where a conference was held 
between king John and the barons. The actual sign- 
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ing 18 said to have been on an island near Ankerwyke, 
still called Magna Charta Island. 

Elfosd, Staffordshire, 1 1*4 miles from London, a 
parish seated on the north bank of the Tame, takes its 
name from the eels with which this part of the river 
abounds. About two miles from it is a barrow, called 
Elford-low, supposed to contain the remains of those 
who fell in battle during the Heptarchy. 

Elkstoke, Gloucestershire, 80 miles from London, 
near Cirencester, noticed for its church, said to be the 
oldest in the county. 

Ellestov-ufov-Swale, North Riding of York- 
shire, 229 miles from London, a township in the parish 
of Catterick, noticed for being the natal place of Henry 
Jenkins, who died in 1670, at the age of 169. He 
was sent, when only twelve years of age, to the battle 
of Flodden-field, with arrows for the army. 

Ellesmebe, Shropshire, 169 miles from London, 
a market town, pleasantly situated on an eminence, 
near a mere well stocked with eels. It is a place of 
great antiquity, being founded by the Saxons. 

Elstow, Bedfordshire, near Bedford, a parish 
noticed as the natal place of John Bunyan, author of 
the " Pilgrim's Progress," bom in 1628. 

Eltham, Kent, eight miles from London, a parish 
and township, noticed for having been the residence of 
several kings. The younger son of Edward II. was 
bom here, hence his cognomen, John of Eltham. John, 
king of France, taken at Poictiers, was, during his 
captivity, entertained in the palace ; the great hall of 
which is now used as a bam, and much admired for its 
timber roof, resembling Westminster Hall, but on a 
smaller scale. 

EitT, Cambridgeshire, 69 miles from London ; an 

D 
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ancient city, capital of the district called the Isle of 
Ely, seated on a rising ground near the river Ouse* 
Its origin is from a convent, founded by Ethelfreda, 
daughter of Anna, king of the East Angles. The 
town and monastery were destroyed by the Danes in 
870, but soon rebuilt. Canute the Ghreat, and several 
other kings were great benefactors to it, and Edward 
the Confessor was here educated. 

Enfield, Middlesex, 12 miles from London, a 
town and parish ; takes its name from Enfen or Infen, 
signifying the Fenland, by which it was surrounded. 
It is memorable for the manor house having been a 
royal residence in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Edward VI. kept his court here after his acces- 
sion, and it was the residence of the princess Elizabeth 
before she became queen. One of the rooms still, 
bears marks of royal splendour. 

EngIiEField, Berkshire, a parish, noticed for the 
second and last marchioness of Winchester being 
interred in the church, who so nobly defended Basing 
House for Charles I. One of the beauties of history 
is the valour of ladies. In the ninth century the 
Danes were defeated with great loss by king Ethelwolf ; 
an intrenchment thrown up on the occasion is still to 
be seen. 

Enmobe, Somersetshire, a parish noticed for the 
castle, surrounded by a dry ditch sixteen feet deep, 
forty wide, and approached by a drawbridge of a 
curious construction. 

Epfino, Essex, 17 miles from London, a market 
town in the parish of Epping Upland, situated in the 
midst of a forest to which it gives name. In Hainaidt 
forest, once an appendage to Epping, stood the famous 
Fairlop oak, which, after having braved the storms of 
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nine or ten centuries, was cut down, and furnished 
timber for the pulpit in the new church of St. Pancras, 
Euston Square. The fair held under it originated with 
Daniel Day, a blockmaker at Wapping, who used to 
dine under its shade with a few friends. 

Efsom, Surrey, 16 miles from London, a town and 
parish delightfully situated in the vicinity of Banstead 
Downs; was an insignificant viQage before the dis- 
covery of the medicinal spring. 

Ebpingham, Norfolk, 4 miles from Mesham» a 
parish memorable for having given name to the Erping- 
ham family ; one of whom. Sir Thomas, was celebrated 
in the reigns of Richard II., Henry IV. and V., and ^ 
distinguished himself on the field of Agincourt. 

" EsHEB, Surrey, near Walton-upon-Thames, a 
parish and village noticed for a mansion in which 
cardinal Wolsey used to reside during the building of 
Hampton Court, the gate-house of which is still stand- 
ing. Claremont House, built by lord Clive, was pur- 
chased for prince Leopold on his marriage with the late 
princess Charlotte of Wales, 1816. 

Essex, county of, takes its name from East Saxony, 
one of the kingdoms founded by the Saxons. The air 
in the inland part is healthy, but in the marshes near 
the sea it produces agues; particularly in that part 
called the hundred. 

Eton, Buckinghamshire, 22 miles from London, 
a town seated in a healthy and fertile valley on the 
north side of the Thames opposite to Windsor, owes 
its importance to the college and school founded by 
Henry VI. in 1440. 

En SHAH, Worcestershire, 95 miles from London, 
a borough and market town, situated on a gentle 
acclivity rising from the borders of the river Avon, 

d2 
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was celebrated for its abbey founded in the beginning 
of the eighth century by Egwin, biahop of Worcester. 
It is distinguished on the historic page for a battle 
fotight on the 6th of August, 1265, between the forces 
of Henry III. and Mountford, earl of Leicester, who 
was defeated and here slain. 

ExETEB, county town, Devonshire, 173 miles from 
London, is seated on the east bank of the river Ex, 
from which, and ceiter^ it takes its name. In the 
cathedral is an organ, said to be little inferior to the 
organ at Haarlem, the largest in the world, and the 
bell is one ton heavier than the "Tom of Lincoln." The 
city has been applauded by all historians for its fidelity 
to its motto, '* semper Jideiis" and queen Elizabeth said 
the inhabitants were all bom courtiers. It was the 
natal place of sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

ExMOUTH, Devonshire, little more than a century 
ago was only a hamlet, but is- now one of the best 
frequented watering-places in the eounty. 

Etham, Derbyshire, a parish and township in the 
High Peak. The plague broke out here in 1666, in 
consequence of clothes being sent from London, and 
destroyed two hundred and fifty-nine of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1755, the effects of the earthquake at Lisbon 
were distinctly felt at Eyham Edge, in the lead mines. 

Faibfobd, Gloucestershire, 81 miles from London, 
a market town and parish seated at the foot of the 
Cotswold HiUs. The church, a fine Gothic building, 
is adorned with twenty-eight windows of painted glass, 
designed by Albert Durer in 1405, and taken by John 
Tame, a merchant of London, in a ship bound to 
Home. There are several barrows in the vicinity, most 
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probably sepulcliral, as history does not record any 
battle being fought here. 

Falkenham, Lincolnshire, 104 miles from London, 
a small market town and parish, pleasantly situated on 
the side and summit of a hill, commanding extensive 
prospects over the fens. To the north-east of the town 
is a large encampment, with a deep foss and lofty 
▼allum, but when made, history is silent. 

Falmottth, Cornwall, 284 miles from London, is 
by far the richest and most commercial town in the 
county. The harbour is very capacious ; and near the 
middle of the entrance is a large rock, called the Black 
Rock, supposed to have been the place where the 
Fhcenicians used to traffic with the natives for tin. 

Fabehak, Hampshire, 74 miles from London, a 
market town and pansh« which, in Leland*s time was 
only a small fishing village, but now a maritime town 
of considerable trade and importance. 

Faeeinodon, Berkshire, 71 miles from London, 
a market town, parish, and township, seated on the 
west side of Farringdon Hill. It is a place of great 
trade in bacon and hogs : of the latter, four thousand 
have been killed in one year. It had a castle which 
king Stephen demolished. 

Faen Islands, palatinate of Durham, two groups 
of islands about seventeen in number. House Island, 
the chief of them, is memorable as being the place 
where St. Cuthbert passed several of the last years of 
his life. His stone coffin is still to be seen in the light- 
house, part of a monastery built by that religious man 
about 680. 

Faenham, Surrey, 38 miles from London, a market 
town and parish, situated near the river Wey, in a 
very pleasant part of the county. It was formerly 
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noted for the manufactory of cloth, but now for the 
culture of hops, said to be superior to those of Kent. 
The castle, built by the brother of king Stephen, the 
bishop of Winchester, was, during the Commonwealth, 
taken by sir William Waller, dismantled, and blown 
up. 

Fatjld, Staffordshire, 136 miles from London, a 
small but pleasant township in the parish of Hanbury. 
It is memorable as the natal place of Robert Burton, 
author of the *' Anatomy of Melancholy." 

Fayebsham, Kent, 47 miles from London, a town 
and parish, and a member of the cinque port of Dover. 
It is a town of great antiquity, being inhabited by the 
Britons before the invasion of the Romans. King 
Stephen founded an abbey here, in which he, Maud 
his queen, and his son Eustace, were interred. King 
James was stopped here, as he was escaping to France 
on board a smack, and detained till the prince of 
Orange sent a coach for him. 

Felixstow, Suffolk, 69 miles from London, a 
parish, said to have derived its name from Felix the 
Buirgundian, the first bishop of Dunwich, who landed 
here on his first arrival in the country, previously to 
his removal to Dunwich. 

Feltov, Northumberland, 808 miles from London, 
a township jointly with Acton, in the parish of Felton, 
is supposed to be the site of a village reduced to ashes 
by king John, because the barons of Northumberland 
did homage to Alexander, king of Scotland. 

Febkhah St. Gevevieve, Suffolk, on the north 
side of St. Edmonsbury, where, in 1173, Richard Lacy, 
chief justice of England, in a pitched battle with 
Robert, earl of Leicester, slew 10,000 Flemings, whom 
he had invited over for the destruction of his country.' 
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Festiniog, Merionethshire, North Wales, 215 
miles from London, a small hamlet in the parish of 
Pestiniog, situated near the confluence of the rirers 
Cynfael and Dwyrhjd, upon the latter are celehrated 
water falls, grotesque rocks, and beauties of river 
scenery equal to the falls of TivolL In the parish there 
is a Roman camp, where coins and other antiquities 
have been dug up. 

FiNCHLET, Middlesex, eight miles from London, a 
parish situated in a pleasant airy part of the county. 
Finchley common was formerly noted for highwaymen, 
whose exploits are recorded in the ** Newgate Calen- 
dar." On this common, general Monk formed his 
army into columns of attack, when on his march to 
London to efiect the restoration. 

FiSHOiTARD, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 257 
miles from London, a seaport in the parish of Fish- 
guard. The port will contain a hundred and sixty 
sail of merchantmen. It is memorable for the landing 
in 1797 of a detachmeAt of French troops, who were all 
taken prisoners by lord Cawdor. 

Flamborough, East Riding of Yorkshire, 206 
miles from London, a parish and township, situated in 
the centre of a promontory on the north sea. The lime- 
stone cliffs, called Flamborough Head, extend nearly 
five miles, and in many places are three hundred feet 
high, 

Flam&tead, Hertfordshire, 25 miles from London, 
an ancient parish, and formerly a market town, stands 
on the river Verlam, from whence its name. The 
land hereabout is so mixed with flints, that, after a 
shower, nothing is to be seen but a heap of stones ; 
and yet, .it bears good crops of com. In the reign of 
the Conqueror it was so infested with robbers, that the 
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manor was granted to three valiant knights, on con- 
dition of their defending the surrounding lands. 
Edward YI., when an infant, was brought hither for 
his health ; and, it is said, the bedstead he lay on, 
which is curiously wrought, is still preserved in the 
manor house just by, 

FuLXLET, Gloucestershire, 10 miles from Glou- 
cester, memorable for a magnificent abbey, founded 
in the reign of king Stephen, by Roger Fitz-Milo, 
second earl of Hereford, on the spot where his brother 
had been accidently shot by an arrow while hunting. 

Flint, county of, North Wales, the least, but not 
the poorest of the six counties of North Wales. One 
peak of its mountain ridge, called Mael-y-Gaer attains 
an elevation of 1020 feet. The air is cold, but health- 
ful ; and the pasturage is excellent. 

Flint, the county town, an ancient town, in the 
parish of Flint, agreeably seated on the estuary of 
the Dee. The castle, now in ruins, was granted, by 
the xmfortunate Richard 11., to Percy, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who inveigled his benefactor within its 
walls, and there surrendered him to Bolingbroke. 

Flodden, Northumberland, on the river Till, 
noted for hills, near which the famous victory was 
gained, September 9th, 1513, by the English over the 
Scots, who invaded the kingdom in the absence of 
Henry VIII. at the siege of Toumay, under their 
king, James IV., who was killed in the battle. — Vide 
Scott's " Mabmion." 

FoLKSTONE, Kent, 70 miles from London, a market 
town, seaport, and parish. The fish brought in here 
are regarded as a superior kind. The salubrity of the 
air attracts much company for the pleasure of sea- 
bathing. It is memorable as the natal place of Dr. 
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*William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulatioii of 
the blood, in 1578. On an eminence called Castle Hill, 
18 an ancient cunp, within which, according to tradi- 
tion, there was a castle, the foundation of which is 
attributed to king Ethelbert 

FOBEI.AND, NoBXH and South, two capes on the 
coast of Kent, opposite to which are the Goodwin 
Sands, between which and the coast of Kent are the 
Downs, a famous roadstead for ships. 

FoTHEBiNQAY Castls, Northamptonshire, 81 
miles from London, a parisk, pleasantly situated on the 
river Nen. It is noticed for its castle, founded in 
the time of William the Conqueror. Richard UT. was 
bom here. Mary queen of Scots was imprisoned here, 
tried, and beheaded. The church was built by 
Edward, duke of York, who, slain at the battle of 
Agincourt, was interred in it ; and also Richard, duke 
of York, slain on Wakefield Green, and his wife, 
Cecilia Neville. 

FowEY, Cornwall, 243 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and seaport, situated on the 
western banks of the river Fowey. It was famous 
for its exploits and piracies as early as the reign of 
£dward I. Edward lY. caused two towers to be built 
to defend it, the ruins of which are still to be seen ; 
but being afterwards disgusted for falling on the 
French after a truce was . proclaimed, he took aw$iy 
their ships and naval stores. 

Fbamlikgham, Suffolk, 87 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, pleasantiy seated on an 
eminence near the source of the river Ore. It takes 
its name from the Saxon /remUnff^ and hanij signifying 
the habitation of strangers. On the death of Edward 
YI., his sister Mary having asserted her claim to the 

d5 
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throne in opposition to lady Jane Grey, repaired to the 
castle, now a splendid ruin, for the security of her 
person. A ruinous apartment is still shown as queen 
Mary's room. 

Fbamptok on Seysbn, Gloucestershire, 108 miles 
from London, a parish, pleasantly situated on the hanks 
of the Severn, the tides of which run up with great 
rapidity and occasioned much damage till the earl of 
Berkeley erected a great hulwark, called Hockcrih, 
which contains the waters within their proper channel. 

Fbeefolk, Hampshire, 66 miles from London, 
noticed only for a paper-mill, where the paper for the 
Bank of England notes has heen manufactured ever 
since the reign of George I. 

Fbeehobn, Gloucestershire, three miles from 
Newnham, a parish, memorahle for Rosamond Clifford, 
hetter known as *' Fair Rosamond," heing horn in a 
large house, which stood on the hanks of the Severn. 

Fbensham, Surrey, 38 miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for having in the vestry room of the 
church a large ancient copper cauldron, which has 
puzzled the antiquarians to determine its use, and hy 
what means it came here. 

Fbeshwateb, Hampshire, 97 miles from London, 
a parish in the hundred of West Medina Liherty, 
Isle of Wight. It is memorahle as the natal place of 
Dr. Rohert Hooke, the inventor of spring pocket- 
watches, in 1635. 

Fbome-Sexwood, Somersetshire, 103 miles from 
London, a large and populous market town and parish, 
seated on the Frome, from which and wood it takes 
its name. The country was anciently one great forest, 
called Shelwood-shire. It was noted formerly for 
making more wire cards for the clothiers than all 
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England besides. Here Alfred assembled bis army 
before be made bis attack on tbe Danes under 
Gutbrmn, wbo were finally defeated and compelled 
to abjure paganism, or leave tbe kingdom, wbicb one 
body did under tbeir leader Hastings. 

FxTLBULM, Middlesex, five miles from London, a 
parisb seated on tbe Tbames, opposite to Putney, con- 
nected by a wooden bridge. Tbe dace caugbt bere 
are valuable for tbeir scales, wbicb are used by tbe 
Jews in tbe manufacture of false pearls. On tbe 
banks of tbe river, a little to tbe west of Fulbam, is 
tbe episcopal palace, surroxmded by a moat. In tbe 
eburcb, eigbt bisbops of London bave been interred 
since tbe Reformation. 

FxTBNEss AsBEY, Lancasbirc, a magnificent abbey, 
founded in 1 127, memorable for tbe landing of Lam- 
bert Simnel, from Ireland, in tbe reign of Henry VII. 

Fylingbales, Nortb Hiding, Yorksbire, 286 miles 
from London, a parisb, memorable for Raven Hill, 
wbicb takes its name from tbe Danisb general Hubba 
baving planted bis standard tbere after be bad disem- 
barked bis troops in Dunsley Bay, in 867. 

Gainsbobottgh, Lineolnsbire, 149 miles from 
London, an ancient market town and parisb, seated on 
tbe eastern banks of tbe Trent. The tide rises bere 
very rapidly at tbe equinoxes, and produces tbe won- 
derful appearance called tbe bygree. It is memorable 
for being tbe place wbere tbe Danisb sbips were 
ancbored wben Sweyne laid waste tbe country, but . 
wbo was killed wben on tbe point of returning to bis 
sbips by an unknown band ; and for Alfred tbe Great 
being married bere in 868. 

Gabbett, Surrey, eigbt miles from London, a 
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hamlet in the parish of Wandsworth, memorahle for 
the scene of a mock election on every new parliament ; 
the last of which took place in 1796, and is the sub- 
ject of Foote*s comedy, called the " Mayor of GarretL" 

Gabstako, East, Berkshire, near Hungerford. 
The manor was held in the reign of Edward III. 
by the service of finding a knight armed with plate 
armour in the king's army, when it should be in 
the territory of Kidwelly, in Wales. 

Gateshead, Durham, 272 miles from London, an 
ancient borough and parish, seated on the south side 
of the river Tyne. From the many antiquities found 
here it is supposed to have been a Roman station. It 
is memorable in history for a decisive victory being 
gained here by William the Conqueror over Malcolm, 
king of Scotland. 

Gattok, Surrey, 21 miles from London, an ancient 
borough by prescription, though now only a small 
village. Its name is derived from gaU and Um, *' the 
town on the road«" an old Roman way. 

Geddington, Northamptonshire, 74 miles from 
London, a parish in the hundred of Corby, memorable 
for one of the crosses erected by Edward I. to the 
memory of queen Eleanor, whose remains stopped 
here on the road to London. 

St. Geobge's Fields, Surrey, a large space be- 
tween Lambeth and Southwark, where many antiqui- 
ties have been found; it being the centre of three 
Roman roads. Here Richard II. promised the rebels, 
after the death of their leader Wat Tyler, redress of 
grievancies, but which, fatal to himself, by &e advice 
of thf|. bishop of Exeter, he revoked in parliament. 

.,,St. Gebmaiks, Cornwall, 227 miles from London, 
a borough, market town, and parish^ seated on an 
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eminence near the river Tidi. This parish is the 
largest in the county, being twenty miles in circuit, 
and is supposed to have more gentlemen's seats and 
lordships than any other parish in the kingdom. 

GiGGXESwiGK, West Riding, Yorkshire, 235 miles 
from London, a parish and township, seated at the base 
of a limestone rock, rising 300 feet above the level of 
the village. The vicinity is memorable for a well 
ebbing and flowing three or four times in an hour, and 
at others not more than the same number in a day, 
though the sea is thirty miles off. It has a £ree 
grammar school founded by Edward VI., of which the 
father of the celebrated archdeacon Paley was master 
for fifty-years. 

G1LI.1NG, North Riding, Yorkshire, 233 miles from 
London, a parish and township of considerable anti- 
quity, had a castle of which no vestige now remains. 
King Osway was murdered here, and queen Ethelfieda 
founded a monastery, which was destroyed by the 
Danes. 

G1LI.1KGHAM, Dorsetshire, 104 miles from London, 
a parish in a liberty of the same name, and the largest 
in the county, being forty miles in circuit, memorable 
for the defeat of the Danes, in 1016, by Edmund 
Ironside. In the vicinity was formerly White Hart 
Forest, so called from a favourite white hart of Henry 
III., which T. De-la-Ljnde accidentally killed; a 
heavy impost was laid upon his estate, which is yearly 
paid into the Treasury, under the name of '' white-hart 
silver." 

QuiLiirGHAK, Kent, 30 miles from London, a 
parish seated oh a rising ground commanding a fine 
view of the Thames and Medway. At this place, six 
hundred noblemen, who came over in the retinue of 
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Edward and Alfred, were murdered by earl Godwin. 
It is the natal place of William Adams, me discoverer 
of Japan in 1598. 

GiMMiNGHAM, Norfolk, 123 miles from London, 
not far from the sea coast, noticed for the ancient 
custom of tenure in soccage being still kept up, the 
tenant paying his rent, not in money, but in so many 
days* work, or in requisites for food and raiment ; a 
custom abolished in this kingdom by Henry II. 

Glamoboanshirs, South Wales, takes its name 
from a contraction of the Welsh words Gwlad Morgan, 
or the county of Morgan, supposed to have been thus 
called from a prince of South Wales, said to have been 
killed 800 years B.C., but others take its name from 
the British word mor, which signifies the sea, this 
being a maritime county. The south part of the 
county being so fertile, pleasant, and populous, that 
it is generally styled the " garden of Wales." 

Glastonbury, Somersetshire, 124 miles from 
London, a market town, seated near the centre of the 
county in a spot encompassed by the branches of the 
Parot, called by the Britons the Glassy Island, and 
by the Saxons, Avalon. From the ruins, here appears 
to have been the most splendid abbey in the world, 
whose abbot vied with royalty in his style of Uving, 
haying an income of 40,000/. a year, and a tract of 
land, being seen from the Tor, in his own possession, 
exclusive of seven deer parks, belonging to his abbey, 
walled round a mile in compass, and was rated in the 
king's book at more than Canterbury or Durham. The 
abbot was mitred, and with the title of lord sat among 
the barons in parliament. By a grant from Canute, 
no person, not even a bishop or prince, durst set a foot 
in the Isle of Avalon without his leave. R. Whiling, 
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the last of its lordly abbots, for refusing to surrender 
to Henry VIII., was condemned at Wells, carried with 
two of his monks to the Tor, where he was hanged in 
his pontificalibus, on St. Michael's tower, his head set 
on the gate of his abbey, and his quarters sent to 
Bath, Wells, Bridgewater, and Ilchester. 

Glemhak, Suffolk, 81 miles from London, a 
parish, giving name to a family, a descendant of whom 
having studied the art of war in Germany, was of 
great service to Charles I. He besieged and took by 
storm York and Carlisle, and never surrendered any 
town but on the most honourable terms. It is to be 
regretted that his courage was used in the cause of a 
king, a tyrant to his people, a traitor to his trust, and 
an insult to his God. 

GiiOncESTEBSHiBE, an inland county, divided into 
three parts ; the hills called the Cotswold, the Vale, 
and the Forest Of Dean. The hills have only two 
seasons, eight months' winter, and four too cold for 
summer. The climate of the Vale is just the reverse, 
and is famed for producing the cheese called *' double 
gloucester." Before the Koman invasion, it was inha- 
bited by a tribe called Dobuni, termed Boduni by Dio, 
a name signifying a race possessing lands on river 
sides, whose capital was Corinium, i. e. Cirencester, 
who were among the first that yielded to the invaders, 
whose establishments are numerous, Gloucester and 
Cirencester being two of their principal stations. 
Many places are memorable for the hostile strife ; a 
battle was fought at Kemsford between the Mercians 
and the West Saxons ; and about the end of the ninth 
century, Edward the Elder defeated the Danes at Cam- 
bridge, near Berkeley. 

Gloxtcesteb, the county town, 104 miles from 
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London, stands on a pleasant hill with houses on every 
descent, on the eastern side of the Sevem, where the 
river is divided into two channels by the Isle of Alney . 
It was called Caer Gleon, t. e, the *' bright city,*' by the 
Britons, and on its being surrendered to the Romans 
under Claudius, a.d. 44, it was fixed upon for a mili- 
tary station, the name of which was Gleon, or Glevuxn. 
It is memorable for the death of Athelstan, in 940, 
but who was interred at Malmsbury. For Elgiva, the 
wife of Edwy, being cruelly put to death here. Ro- 
bert, duke of Normandy, after being imprisoned for 
twenty>8even years in Cardiff Castle, was interred by 
the king's order in the middle of the choir. He had 
been a considerable benefactor to the abbey, and his 
brother, king Henry, gave large possessions to it on 
his account Richard, the second son of the Con- 
queror, killed by a stag in the New Forest, was also 
interred here, but the place is not known. Strongbow, 
who conquered Ireland, lies in the chapter house. 
Mary-de-Lode Square is memorable for the martyrdom 
of bishop Hooper, on the 9th of February, 1554-5, 
who was brought from London to a house in the West- 
gate-street, opposite to St. Nicholas Church. As he 
refused all offers of pardon, he was chained to a stake, 
and burnt with three successive fires of greenwood, 
which, as it was intended, prolonged his misery for 
three-quarters of an hour. On the north side of the 
choir lies the unhappy king Edward II., murdered in 
Berkeley Castle, Sept. 22, 1327. His son, £dward 
III., erected a fine monument of alabaster, with his 
portraiture on it, imder a most beautiful canopy of 
stone firet-work, supposed to be the masterpiece of the 
art in the fourteenth century. On the spire . of St 
Nicholas Church is a mural coronet, whence it is sup- 
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posed that the church was built by king John, who 
had been duke of Gloucester. The city was besieged 
by Charles I., at the head of 30,000 men, but every 
attempt to carry it by storm waa repulsed by the 
braTery of the garrison under colonel Maasie, for 
nearly a month, when it was relieyed by the earl of 
Essex. After the restoration, the walls were ordered 
to be razed by Charles II. 

GoADULND, North Riding, Yorkshire, 236 miles 
from London, a township and chapelry in the parish of 
Pickering. The inhabitants were formerly obliged to 
attend to a breed of hawks, which build their nests 
in a cliff called Kitting-Nab Scar, to secure them for 
the use of royalty ; they are of a large size and still 
frequent the paternal home. 

GoDiCANCHESTEB, Huntingdonshire, 58 miles from 
London, a parish seated on the Ouse, was formerly a 
Roman city under the name of Durosipons ; said by 
old writers to have had a castle built by one Gorman, 
a Danish king, from whom it was called Gorman- 
chester. The inhabitants have been famed for their 
attention to husbandry, and on James I. passing 
through it, they met him with a team of seventy 
ploughs. It is memorable for some old customs ; the 
male part of the inhabitants being of age at twenty, 
and the female at sixteen. 

GoLDCLiFF, Monmouthshire, 148 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, taking its name from the glittering 
appearance of a high rock when the sun shines upon 
it; rising abruptly from the sea to the height of sixty 
feet, and being the only bulwark to the sea for an 
extent of sixteen miles. 

GosFOET, Hampshire, 78 miles from London, a 
market town and seaport, seated on a projecting point 
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of land on the west side of Portsmouth harbour. It 
is, from its contiguity to Portsmouth, a place of con* 
siderable trade in time of war ; and near it is Haslar 
Hospital, the largest in the kingdom, for sick and 
wounded seamen in her Majesty's service, capable of 
receiving at once two thousand patients. 

Gbamfottnd, Cornwall, the Voluha of the Homans, 
248 miles from London, a borough and market town, 
seated on the river Fal. It had the honour of first 
sending the immortal Hampden to parliament. The 
inhabitants having been famed for selling their votes 
to the highest bidder, lost them the power of send- 
ing any more. John of Eltham granted it the whole 
Vale of Ghrampound, and all the lands of Coytfala or 
Falawood, still the name of some lands near the 
town. 

Gbaitthah, Lincolnshire, 110 miles from London, 
a borough and market town, seated on the river 
Witham; a place of great antiquity, and a strong 
station of the Romans. It is memorable for Charles I. 
being here taken prisoner by the forces under the com- 
mand of colonel Charles Cavendish ; and for the great 
sir Isaac Newton having received the rudiments of his 
education at the free school of this town, The spire of 
the church is 288 feet high. 

Obavesend, Kent, 22 miles from London, a 
market town, manor, and parish, the first port on the 
Thames, is opposite to Tilbury fort, in Essex. The 
French and Spaniards, in the reign of Richard II., came 
up the river, plundered, burnt, and carried away most 
of the inhabitants. To compensate for the injury, the 
town obtained the sole privilege of carrying passengers 
by water from hence to London. It is a place of great 
resort during the summer months for the Londoners to 
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enjoy the salnbrity of the air. Tlie asparagus of Hob 
place is in gteat repute with epicures for its size and 

OsiT-WiiREBS on Marlborough Downs, are loose 
stones, BO called, because they appear at a distance like 
straggling sheep. They are a kind of white marble, 
and lie on the surface of the ground in great numbers. 
In the opinion of Stukely, they have lain here ever 
since the Creation (Flood, perhaps), and that they were 
solid parts thrown out to the surfoce of the fluid globe, 
when its rotation was first impressed. 

Obeenstead, Essex, 21 miles from London, a 
parish, whose church is supposed to be the oldest in 
tlie kingdom, being composed of the solid trunks of 
treea placed together in rows, said to have been erected 
anterior to the Conquest. 

Orexitwich, Kent, five miles from London, a market 
town and parish, seated on the south bank of the 
ThaineB, has been the birth-place and seat of several of 
oor sovereigns, Henry VIU., his daughters Mary and 
Elizabeth, were born in an ancient palace, caUed 
"Placentia," built by Humphrey duke of Gloucester, 
uncle to Edward VI. ; and Edward \^, died in it. On 
the summit of the hill in the park is the royal Ob- 
servatory, built by Charles 11,, who appointed Flam- 
stead as royal astronomer. The splendid palace was 
converted into a hospital for seamen by William III. 

GusFoBs, Denbighshire, North Wales, 179 miles 
from London, a township and parish, seated on the 
banks of the Alen river ; noticed for its church, which 
contains the finest peal of bells in North Wales. 

Obiusby, Gbei.i, Lincolnshire, 16S miles from 
London, a market town, borough, and seaport, seated 
near the mouth of the Humber, is said by some to be 
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the second, if not the first corporation in the kingdom ; 
and to have taken its name from *' Qryme," a mer- 
chant, who became very rich in consequence of having 
brought up an exposed infant, which proved to be of 
Danish blood. In the vicinity are some of those 
singrular springs called blow-wells, the water of 
which always rises to the surface of the ground, but 
never overflows it. Any inhabitant marrying the 
daughter or a widow of a freeman, is entitled to the 
freedom of the town. 

Gtjehnset, Isle of, an island lying off the north 
coast of France, which with Aldemey, Jersey, and 
Sark, are all that England retains of Normandy. It is 
full of gardens and orchards, whence cider is so 
plentiful that the people drink it in conunon. It is 
famed for a beautiful flower called Ulium gamiense^ the 
leaves of which are covered with spangles rQsembling 
gold dust. Port St. Pierre is the only town. 

GiriLDFOBD, county town of Surrey, 29 miles from 
London, a borough and market town, pleasantly seated 
on the Wey, near which are the ruinous walls of an 
old castle ; in the Saxon times a royal villa, honoured 
by the residence of many of our kings during the 
festival. Henry II., John, and Edward III., kept 
Christmas here. 

GiTKNEBSBUKT, Middlesex, near Old Brentford, 
noticed for having one of the most beautiful and 
extensive prospects over the Thames and adjacent 
country that can be imagined. 

Guy's-glii'f, Warwickshire, a great cliff on the 
north side of Warwick, where, in the time of the 
Britons, was an oratory, and in that of the Saxons, a 
hermitage, to which Guy, earl of Warwick retired 
after having defeated Colbrand, the Danish champion, 
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at Mem Hill near Winchester^ in the reign of Adiel- 
stan. A statue, eight feet in height, was erected to 
the memory of the hero in the reign of Hemy VI., by 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. 

Qttisboboxtgh, North Riding of Yorkshire, 245 
miles from London, a market town, parish, and town- 
ship, seated on the Tees ; memorable for the first alum- 
works in England being established here in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, by sir Thomas ' Chaloner, who 
brought the art from Rome. 

Hawcombe, Devonshire, 188 miles from London, a 
parish, exempted from all duties and taxes by a royal 
grant from the crown, owing to some service done by 
an ancestor of the Carews, to whom it belonged for a 
number of years. 

Hackfobd, North Riding of Yorkshire, 229 miles 
from London, a township in the parish of Hornby, me- 
morable as the natal place of Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop 
of London and Durham successively, who, having braved 
the storm of the Reformation, died in prison for deny- 
ing the supremacy of Queen Elizabeth. 

Hackney, Middlesex, four miles from London, a 
large and populous village and parish, is supposed to 
have given its name to Hackney-coaches, from the 
number of gentlemen who formerly kept coaches here. 
The remains of a stone causeways were discovered in 
the marsh, from whibh it is supposed that one of the 
Roman roads passed near it. The father of Howard, 
the philanthropist, having had a house here, it is 
thought to be his son*s natal place. 

Haddon, XJffeb, Derbyshire, 153 miles from 
London, a township in the parish of Bakewell, noticed 
for Haddon Hall, a seat of the duke of Rutland, seated 
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on the Wye, said to be the most complete of any of 
our ancient baronial mansions existing. 

Hadleigh, Suffolk, 64 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on the north side of 
the river Breton. It is memorable for being the 
sepulchre of the brave Quthrum, the Dane ; who, after 
his defeat at Selwood, by Alfred, embraced Chris- 
tianity, and had the kingdom of the East Angles given 
to him. One of the victims to the zeal of queen 
Mary had his body burned to death for the good of 
his soul, in this parish, on a spot commemorated by 
a stone. 

Hale, palatinate of Lancaster, 198 miles from 
London, a township, situated at the most northern 
point of the county, memorable as the natal place of 
John Middle ton, called the child of Hale, bom in 1578, 
who was nine feet three inches in height, and of great 
strength. He was taken to the court of James I., 
wrestled with the king's wrestler, and put out his 
thumb. — Vide Wotton. 

Hales, Gloucestershire, two miles from Winch- 
comb, noticed for the ruins of a once splendid abbey, 
built in 1246, by Richard, duke of Cornwall, brother of 
Henry IIL, at the cost of ten thousand marks, who ' 
was elected king of the Romans by the princes of the 
sacred empire, on account of his great wealth. He 
took over with him seven hundred thousand pounds 
in ready money. The monks pretended to have the 
blood of the Saviour in a phial, which was liquified to 
those whose sins were forgiven. At the dissolution, 
the phial was found to be thicker on one side than 
another, the blood was that of a rabbit or duck, re- 
plenished once a week. The founder, his wife, and 
daughter were here interred. 
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Hi.L£8 Owen, Shropshire, 117 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated in a delightful valley. 
It was famed for its abhej, whose yenerable rains 
prove its majectic splendour. The poet Shenstone 
was bom and interred here, and in the vicinity is the 
much admired Leasowes, in the improvement of 
which his whole fortune was spent. 

HALif^Xy West Biding of Yorkshire, 197 miles from 
London, situated on the ascent of a hill, at the foot of 
which flows the Calder ; a parish the most populous, 
if not the largest in England. Though in 1443 there 
were not above thirty houses in it, it was so populous 
in the time of Elizabeth, that 12,000 men joined her 
forces against the rebels. It is noticed for having 
formerly a machine for beheading those caught steal- 
ing cloth, of which the guillotine was only an im- 
provement. It is to be observed that the earl of 
Morton, regent of Scotland, seeing one of these de- 
capitations, took a model of it, carried it into his own 
country, where, after many years of inactivity, which 
probably gave it the name of the " maiden," the head 
of his lordship was the first that was cut off with it. 
It was the natal place of Dr. Tillotson, archbishop of 
York. 

Halkek, Flintshire, North Wales, 203 miles from 
London, a parish in the hundred of Coleshill. Halkin 
mountain rises to an elevation of 992 feet above the 
level of the sea. In the south-east stands Moel-y-gaer, 
1020 feet high, on the summit of which is a British 
fortress, of a circular form, enclosed by a dyke and 
rampart. 

HaIiLTstoke, or Holystone, Northumberland, 
303 miles from London, a parish, seated between the 
Dove- Crag- bourn and the Coquet, memorable for 
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Paulinas, in the infancy of Cbris1aanil7» having 
baptized many thousands here. 

Halstead, Essex, 46 miles from London, a market 
town and parish, pleasantly seated on an eminence, 
rising from the rirer Colne, takes its name from the 
Saxon, signifying a salubrious place. 

Haltwhistle, Northumberland, 285 miles from 
London, seated on the north side of the South Tyne, 
memorable for having at Thelwall, about three miles 
off, the ruins of a castle, one of the boundary fortresses 
between England and Scotland, through which town 
the Roman wall passes. 

Ham, Surrey, 11 miles from London, a hamlet, in 
the parish of Kingston-upon- Thames, memorable for 
Ham House, being the place to which James H. retired 
(and from whence, unfortunately for the ends of 
justice, he escaped to France,) on the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange. 

Hah, East, Essex, seven miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for its church having been a pagan 
temple. It is memorable for Qreenstead House, built for 
Anne Boleyn by Henry VHI. ; in the garden there 
is a tower of brick, fifty feet high. 

Hambleden, Buckinghamshire, 35 miles frx>m 
London, a parish memorable for having formerly an 
ancient manor-house which concealed Charles I., when 
flying from Oxford to St. Albans, and finally escaped 
by the connivance of Whitelock. 

Hammebsmith, Middlesex, four miles from Lon- 
don, a large and populous village, seated on the 
northern bank of the river Thames, noticed for being 
the place of the intended assassination of Cromwell, 
for which Sindercombe, the chief conspirator, was 
executed. 
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Hampden, Great, Buckinghamshire, 31 miles 
from London, a parish that belonged to a family of the 
same name, one of whom distinguished himself by 
opposing the levying of "ship-money," in the reign 
of Charies I., and is immortalised on the page of 
history. Hampdens, I hope, will be foimd, when requi- 
site, to teadh kings that their duties are the rights of 
the people, or Hke him, fall for the rights of men on 
the blood-stained pflain. 

Hamfshibe, or Hants, a maritime county in the 
south, and one of the most fertile and populous 
counties in the kingdom. Before the invasion of the 
Romans, it formed part of the territory of the Segon- 
tiaci. The pork of this county is esteemed the best 
in England ; its excellence is attributed to the swine 
being supplied with plenty of acorns from the forests, 
in which they are suffered to run at large. The New 
Forest, made by William the Conqueror, is in this 
county, and notwithstanding the consumption of wood, 
some of the oaks are of great age. The forest was 
fatal to the maker, who lost two sons and a grandson 
in it, iRufus, Richard, and Henry ; a son of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, was caught in the branches of a 
tree and hanged. 

Hahystead, Middlesex, four miles from London ; 
an extensive populous village and parish, containing 
many handsome houses, which, with the beauty of the 
scenery, renders it one of the most agreeable places of 
residence in the kingdom. In the church-yard, among 
the renowned, is interred Harrison, who discovered the 
longitude, for which 20,000/. was given him. 

Hahfton, Middlesex, 12 miles from London, a 
village and parish, seated on the north bank of the 
Thames, opposite the mouth of the river Mole. It 
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contains a number of gentlemen's seats, among which 
is the beautiful villa formerly belonging to the famed 
Garrick. About a mile from Hampton, is the royal 
palace of Hampton Court, built by cardinal Wolsey, 
who put up 280 silk beds in it, for strangers only, and 
richly stored it with gold and silrer plate ; but finding 
he was declining in favour, presented it to the king, 
who, in exchange, allowed him his palace at Eich- 
mond. Edward VI. was bom here in 1537, two days 
previous to the death of his mother, who was interred 
at Windsor. Charles I. was brought to this place by 
the army, August 24th, 1647, from whence he made 
his escape to the Isle of Wight. In the Common- 
wealth it was in the possession of Cromwell, who had 
the organ, now in Tewkesbury church, taken from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, set up here, he being 
fond of music. On the restoration of Charles II. the 
palace and park were restored to the crown. 

Hakdswobth, Staflfordshire, 109 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish pleasantly seated near the banks of the 
Tame. In the vicinity is the extensive manufactory of 
Birmingham wares called Soho, consisting of the 
most splendid range of buildings of the kind in 
Europe. 

Handlet Castle, Worcestershire, 111 miles from 
London, a parish taking its name from a castle for- 
merly standing here, surrounded by a moat, nesur the 
banks of the Severn, the occasional residence of the 
Nevilles, earls of Warwick. 

Hanslape, or Hanslofe, Buckinghamshire, 52 
miles from London, a parish seated on the summit 
of a hill, with a gradual descent on all sides. The 
church is one of the most ancient in the county, and 
is considered a rude specimen of the early QothiC; 
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with a stately hexagonal steeple, nearly 200 feet 
high. 

ELabbobotjgh Mabket, Leicestershire, 83 miles 
from London, a market town, situated on the southern 
border of the coimty memorable for Charles I. having 
his head-quarters in this town previous to the battle 
of Naseby, where he was finally defeated. 

Hajeibottle, Northumberland, 303 miles from 
London, a small market town and township ; the 
castle, now in ruins, in the reign of £dward I. was 
a strong fortress, and, in 1296, sustained for two days 
a desperate attack from a powerful Scotch army, which 
was compelled to retire. Here Margaret, queen dow- 
ager of Scotland, sister of Henry VIH., resided. 

Hajeidwick Hall, Derbyshire, 138 miles from 
London, a hamlet memorable for a residence of the 
duke of Devonshire, built by Elizabeth, countess of 
Salisbury, surrounded by a fine park, famous for large 
oaks. Mary queen of Scots spent a considerable 
portion of her captivity here. 

Habeby, Lincolnshire, near Lincoln, noticed for 
the death of Eleanor, wife of Edward I., who caused 
crosses to be erected in all places where her body 
rested, on its way to interment in Westminster Abbey. 

Habewood, Herefordshire, 120 miles from London, 
a parish said to be the place where earl Ethelwold was 
killed by king*Edgar, for deceiving him respecting the 
beauty of Elfrida.^ — (Vide " Mortimer's History.") 

Habewood, West Riding of Yorkshire, 199 miles 
from London, a parish and township, noticed for its 
church of great antiquity, which contains six altar 
tombs of white marble to former lords of the manor ; 
on one of which is an effigy of sir William Gascoigne, 
the intrepid judge who committed Henry V., when 
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prince of Wales, to prison. On a hill are the remains 
of a castle, founded in the reign of Stephen, which 
was destroyed in the civil wars. 

Haklech, Merionethshire, North Wales, 232 miles 
from London, an ancient free horough and county 
town, noticed for its castle, founded in the fourth cen- 
tury by a prince of North Wales, but rebuilt by Ed- 
ward I., now in ruins, all but the citadel or keep, from 
the top of which t)ne of the most splendid sceneries 
in the principality may be viewed. Margaret of Anjou 
found here an asylum after the defeat of Henry VI. 
at Northampton, in 1460. It is memorable for being 
the last fortress in Wales that held out for Charles I. 

Hablikoton, Middlesex, 19 miles from London, 
a parish in the vicinity of Hounslow heath, noticed for 
a Saxon doorway of great beauty and in fine preser- 
vation. In the churchyard is a yew-tree, the body of 
which measures twenty feet in circumference. 

Habmansworth^ Middlesex, 17 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish and village, noticed for one of the largest 
bams in England, supported by pillars of stone, sup- 
posed to be of great antiquity. 

HA.BBOW, Middlesex, 10 miles from London, a 
parish and village, seated on a hill, the highest ground 
in the county, noticed for its free school, founded hy 
John Lyon, who died in 1592, and is interred in the 
nave of the church. It was formerly the custom to 
shoot for a silver arrow, on the 4th of August, whicb 
has been laid aside, though it was enjoined by the 
founder. 

Habbowgate, High, West Riding of Yorkshire, 
21] miles from London, a village and parochial dis- 
trict; called High Harrowgate, from its situation ii^ 
respect to another, called Low Harrowgate. Its fame 
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is owing to the mineral springs, strongly impregnated 
with steel sulphur. The most noted of the springs is 
the sulphureous well, a recent discovery. 

Habtinoton, Derbyshire, 153 miles from London, 
a parish giving the title of marquis to the duke of 
Devonshire. On the common, the Britons are re- 
ported to have been warmly engaged with the liomans 
under Agricola ; and on. the hills near, the forces of 
Cromwell and Charles had a severe engagement. 

Habtfobd, or Hektfokd, the county town of 
Herts, 21 miles from London, seated on the Lea. In 
S79, the Danes erected two forts here, for the security 
of their ships ; but Alfred turning the course of the 
river, left their ships dry. Edward, his eldest son, 
built a castle- here, about d05« In the reign of Ed- 
ward m., John king of France, taken prisoner at the 
battle of Poictiers, was a frequent resident in the castle, 
as was also another royal prisoner^ David king of 
Scotland, taken at the battle of Nevill*^ Cross, near 
Durham., by Queen Philippa, when Edward III. was 
engaged at the siege of Calais. Here is a noble hos- 
pital, belonging to the blue-coat school in London. 
About a mile from the town is a basin of water, called 
Chadwell, which is the head spring of the New River. 

Habtfoedshibe, or Hbbts, is supposed to take 
its name from the harts with which it formerly 
abounded, being then an almost endless wood. It is 
an inland county, adjoining to Essex.. Before the Ro- 
man invasion, the county was part of the territory of 
the Casci, whose king, Cassibelaunus, was chief of the 
confederated Britons who opposed Julius Caesar. The 
fiouT of this county is famed for its peculiar whiteness 
^d excellence, whence it is known by the name of the 
"Hertfordshire Whites." 
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Habtland, Devonshire, 214 miles from London, a 
market town and sea-port, seated on the coast of the 
Bristol channel, on a headland called Hartland Point. 
Here Gueta, wife of earl Godwin, founded a monastery 
of black canons, on the site of which the abbey now 
stands. 

Habtlebuby, Worcestershire, 126 miles from 
London, a pleasant parish, seated near the Severn; 
the castle has for ages been the residence of the bishops 
of Worcester. 

Habwich, Essex, 71 ihiles from London, a borough, 
market town, and sea-port; is supposed to take its name 
from the Saxon Harewic, i. e., a place where a navy 
may ride ; and to be so called from a sea-fight between 
the Saxons and Danes, in the year 889. It is the chief 
port for packets destined for Holland ; and from the 
scenery of the neighbourhood, it attracts much comr 
pany in the stumner season. 

Hastings, Sussex, 64 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and one of the cinque ports; 
supposed to derive its name from Hastings, the Dane, 
who infested the coasts in the time of Alfred. In 
1066, a bloody bat.tle was fought here, between Ha- 
rold and the duke of Normandy, in which Harold and 
his two brothers were slain. 

Hatfield, West Riding of Yorkshire, 166 miles 
from London, a parish and township, memorable as the 
natal place of William Hatfield, second son of Edward 
III. The first christian king of Ncfrthiimberland, £d- 
win, was slain here in a desperate battle, by Penda, 
king of Mercia. 

Hatpield, Hertfordshire, 19 miles from London, 
a market town, and is supposed to derive its name from 
being seated on a heath. It formerly belonged to the 
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bishop of Ely, in whose palace Elizabeth resided, and 
was thence conducted, on the death of Mary, to ascend 
the throne. 

Hatebfobd West, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 
251 miles from London, one of the best towns of South 
Wales, and a county of itself ; seated on the Dougledy, 
which falls into Milford Haven. It was once walled, 
and had a castle, built by Gilbert de Clare, first earl of 
Pembroke, now demolished, except the keep, on the 
south side of which there is a singular echo. 

Hatebing-at-Boweb, Essex, 12 miles from Lon- 
don ; had the name, according to Camden, from a ring 
given there by a stranger to Edward the. Confessor, 
from St. John the Evangelist; supposed to be con- 
finned by the remnants of a picture in the south aisle 
of Rumford church, with this inscription, — " Johannes 
per peregrino misit regi Edwardo, Sec." It was a place 
c^ great resort for the Saxon kings, for the Confessor 
in particular. * 

Hawaeden, or Habden, Flintshire, 195 miles 
from London, a .town and parish, seated upon a rivulet, 
tributary to the Dee. The cognomen of " Harden 
<lew8'' has for ages been applied to the inhabitants, 
which is asserted to be a translation of an ancient 
SaxoA MSv in the year 046. 

• Hates, Kent, 10 miles from London, a parish, in 
the church of which are the banners that were used 
at the public funeral of the great earl of Chatham. 

- Haydon^ Northumberland, near Hexham, noticed 
for the splendid ruins of its once stately castle, and 
fCKT a stable with an ardhed roof of &tone, without any 

wood in it, even the mangers are stone troughs. 

Hedgexby, Northumberland, 308 miles from Lon- 

^n, a township, seated on the banks of the Breamish. 
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The moor is memorable for the brave sir Ralph Percy 
being slain, in 1463, when fighting for Henry VI. against 
Edward IV.; his companions, the lords Hungerford and 
Ross, haying fled at the first onset. A monument, 
called Percy's Cross, has been erected to his fame, 

Helsikgion, Westmoreland, 262 miles from Loa- 
don, a township and chapelry, noticed for Sizergh hall, 
an ancient gothic mansion, that contains a large apart- 
ment, called the '* Queen's room,*' in consequence of 
Catherine Parr having lodged there a few nights after 
the death of Henry VIII. 

Helstok, Cornwall, 272 miles from London, a 
borough and market town, seated on- the Loe, near its 
entrance into^ Mount bay. The river, from a singular 
operation of nature, expands itself into a large lake, 
called the Loe Pool. There are now no remains of its 
castle, or of the priory. 

Hempstead, Essex, 44 miles from London, a pa- 
rish in the hundred of FreshweU, noticed for the 
church, containing several memorials to the family of 
Harvey, and a bust of Dr. Harvey, who discovered the 
circulation of the blood. 

Hendbed^ East, Berkshire, 60 miles from London, 
a parish, seated near the vale of the White Horse ; 
noticed for (on the authority of tradition) a piece of 
land in this place^ of the yearly value of five shil- 
lings, being held by the tenure of repeating a pater- 
noster daily, £br the health of the king^s soul, and from 
which the holder had the cognomen of *' John Pater- 
noster." 

Henlt-in-Aeden, Warwickshire, 101 miles from 
London, a market town, and hamlet, seated on the 
Alne, or Arrow, taking its second name from the an- 
cient forest of Arden.. It is said to have been de- 
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stroyed by fire about the time of the battle of Evesbam, 
but in the reign of Edward I. recovered. 

Henly-vfon-Thames, 35 miles from London, a 
town seated on the Thames, and from the discovery of 
Roman relics, is supposed to have been a station of 
the conquerors of the world. In the churchyard are 
deposited the remains of Kichard Jennings, master 
builder of St. Paul's. It is the natal place of Long- 
land, bishop of Lincoln, confessor to H^nry VIIL, and 
of Lenthal, speaker of the House of Commons in the 
17th century. 

Henlip, Worcestershire, on the north-east side of 
Worcester. In this very house (Jamet and Oldcom, 
the two Jesuits, so deeply concerned in the gunpowder 
plot, were apprehended in the cavity of the wall of a 
chimney. 

Hensbeby-Hill, Cornwall, is the highest hill 
in the county, near Lestwithiel, commanding a view 
of both the North and South sea, as weU as above 
thirty miles into Devonshire, and almost to the Land's 
End. 

Hebxfobdshibe, the county of ; an inland county, 
forming part of the ancient territories of the Silures, 
a tribe whom Tacitus and some others, from their ruddy 
complexion, curled hair, and situation over against 
Spain, have supposed to come from- that country. 
Under the brave Caractacus they long opposed the 
power of Rome, being rendered desperate by a decla- 
ration of the emperor Claudius that they should be 
totally exterminated. It remained in the possession 
ef the Britons several ages after the Saxons came, 
but was subdued by Offa, king of Mercia. To secure 
it from the Welsh, on whose country it borders, he 
made a broad ditch, one hundred miles long, called 
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'' Offa's Dyke," some remains of which are still yisible. 
It was also fortified with no less than twenty-eight 
castles, most of which are now in ruins. The air is so 
pure and healthy, especially between the Wye and 
Severn, that the proverb has arisen — 

** Blessed is the eye» 
Between the Severn and the Wye." 

This county is famed for its eider, called *' red- 
streak," and the windfalls give a reddish colour and 
sweet taste to the flesh of the hogs that feed upon 
them. 

Heeefobd, the coimty town, 135 miles from Lon- 
don, stands nearly in the centre of the county, on the 
Wye, and is supposed to take its name from the Saxon 
ford of the army, but more probably from the British 
name of the county, Ereuniej by which the Saxons 
signified the Ford of Erei, by taking .the first part, 
and addingyore^. Offa, king of Merda, held his court 
here, and in 749, he invited Ethelbert, king of the 
East Angles, having promised to give him his daughter 
in marriage, instead of which he killed him, and 
united East Anglia to his own dominions. To atone, 
he procured the canonization of Ethelbert, and dedi- 
cated to him a church which he had erected, now the 
cathedral of Hereford, or one occupied by its site. He 
also made a journey to Home, as a fruiher penance, 
where he was absolved, though he kept his plimder. 
It was twice besieged during the civil war under 
Charles I., for whom it was garrisoned. The castle, 
which was one of the strongest in the kingdom, is now 
in ruins. It was the natal place of Mrs. Nell Gwynne, 
an actress in the time of Charles II. 

Heston, Middlesex, 10 miles from London, a 
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parish celebrated for producing the finest wheat in 
England, with which the table of queen Elizabeth is 
taid to have been snpplied. 

Hbbnk, Kent, 55 miles from London, an ancient 
parish, supposed to have been the site of a Eoman 
potterj; memorable for the great Dr. Ridley being 
Ticar, who was burnt at Oxford, October 16, 1555, 
being then bishop of London. It gives name to a 
bay well known. 

HsviTBKB, one and a half miles from Exeter, so 
called from the gallows erected here for malefactors ; 
and near it is the place of interment, purchased for 
that purpose in the reign of Edward VI. by the widow 
of Mr. Tuckfield» sheriff of Exeter, who also left a 
sum of money to buy them shrouds. 

Hbyer, Kent, 30 miles from London, takes its name 
from the castle erected in the time of Edward III., 
surrounded by a moat, crossed by a drawbridge ; the 
entrance gateway is embattled, and defended by a 
portcullis. It was the principal seat of the Boleyns, 
and Henry YIII. is said to have spent some of the 
happiest days of his life here. 

Hbxham, Northumberland, 278 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on the Tyne. It had 
formerly a splendid abbey, some parts of which still 
remain. Near this town was fought the bloody battle 
between the Yorkists and Lancastrians, lord Montacute, 
brother of the earl of Warwick, commanding the 
former, and defeating the latter, taking the earl of 
Somerset and several persons of distinction prisoners, 
who were instantly beheaded. 

HxTTBSBUAT, Wilts, 92 milcs from London, a 
borough and parish, seated near the Willy, and on 
the border of Salisbury Plain ; noticed for its antiqui- 
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ties, consisting chiefly of ancient fortifications of the 
Britons, Eomans, Saxons, and Danes. 

HiGHAM Ferrers, Northamptonshire, 65 miles from 
London, a borough, and market town, seated on the 
Nen. It had formerly a castle, now in ruins ; sup- 
posed to have been erected by Thomas, earl of Lan- 
caster, grandson of Henry III. 

HiGB(»ATR, Middlesex, four miles from London, 
a populous village in the parishes of Homsey and 
St..Pancras ; is so called, partly from its high situation, 
over-looking London, part of Kent, Essex, and Herts, 
and partly from a gate set up here, to take toll for the 
bishop of London, when the old road from Gray's-Inn- 
lane to« Bamet was turned through the bishop*s park, 
before 1386. 

Hinckley, Leicestershire, 99 miles from London, 
the second market town in the county, and its parish is 
of considerable extent. The castle was inhabited by 
John of Gaunt,, but is now no more. This town is 
said to be the middle and highest ground in England, 
and from it 50 churches may be seen, besides gentle- 
men's seats. 

HiTHE, Hide, or East Hithe, Kent, 70 miles from 
London, a town that has suffered at different times 
great losses by fire and pestilence ; noticed for a pile 
of dry bones in the town, twenty-eight feet long, six 
broad, and eight high, which are kept in a vault 
under the church, in as good order as books in a 
library, and, by an inscription, appear to be the remains 
of the Danes and Britons killed in battle near this 
place. In 1739, on April 24, the steeple with six 
bells in it fell down, when ten persons were waiting in 
the porch for the keys to have a view from it, but who 
reo^ved no injury. 
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HoLDBNBT} Northamptonshire, near Althorp, 66 
miles from London, was one of the palaces, and for 
above three months the prison, of Charles I., who was 
brought hither firom Newcastle, after heing sold hy 
the Scots, till Colonel Joyce carried him hy force to 
the army. 

Holland, Lincolnshire, the south east part of the 
comity, a name, according to Camden, that was given 
to a tract of land recovered from the sea in several 
centuries hy a Dutch colony, from its similitude to a 
province of the same name in the Netherlands. 

Holland House, near Kensington, a fine and 
venerahle Gothic hric^ huilding; noticed for Mr. 
Addison having ended his days in it. 

HoLGATB, East Biding of Yorkshire, 196 miles 
from London, a township, noticed for Lindley Murray, 
the author of the well known grammar, having spent 
the latter part of his life here. 

Hollinobourn, Kent, 34 miles from London, 
remarkahle for ita church, a large handsome huilding, 
in which are a number of beautiful memorials to the 
dead, of the wealthy, rather than the brave or the 
good. 

Hollo WAT, Middlesex, two mile£ from London, a 
hamlet in the parish of Islington, attractive for its hand- 
some detached houses. At Upper HoUoway, is an old 
public-house, called Mother Bed Cap, and another 
called the Half Moon, famous a century ago for ex- 
cellent cheesecakes. 

Holt, Denbighshire, North Wales, a town having a 
distinct jurisdiction, seated on the Dee. The castle, 
a place of great strength, was garrisoned for Charles I., 
was besieged, stormed, taken, and entirely demolished 
by the forces of parliament in 1645. From the anti- 
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quities found here, it is supposed to bare been a 
Roman station. 

Holt, Norfolk, 119 miles from London, a market 
town and parish, seated on a rising ground in the midst 
of a delightful and most salubrious air. It is the 
natal place of sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of 
the Royal Exchange. 

HoLTHXAD> Anglesea, 267 miles from London, a 
market town, seated upon the Irish Sea, is the usual 
place of embarkation for Dublin. In the yicinity are 
two large veins of fuller's earth, one white and the 
other yellow. The Romans, from their coins found 
here, are supposed to have made it one of their 
stations. 

Holt Island, Durham, 322 miles from London, an 
island, or rather peninsula* united to Northumbcfrland 
by an isthmus covered at high water. It is seated 
opposite the mouth of the river Landi, or lindi* from 
whence its name lindis Fam. It consists of about 
1000 acres, half of which are covered by the sand, 
though the rest is very fertile. 

HoiiTWELL, Flintshire, North Wales, 203 miles from 
London, a town of great note for St. Winifred's well. 
The spring gushes forth with great impetuosity, and 
discharges two tons per minute. It is, perhaps, the 
finest cold bath, and at the same time the most 
elegant in the kingdom. Over the spring is a 
chapel, built by the countess of Derby, mother of 
Henry VII. 

HoMiTON, Devonshire, 184 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, seated in a vale on 
the south side of the river Otter, celebrated for its 
manufactory of broad lace and edgings. The country 
round this town, and even as fiur as Exeter, is remark- 
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ably fruitful, and presents the spectator, from the 
hill near it, with one of the finest landscapes in the 
world. 

HoPB, Derbyshire, 169 miles from London, a parish, 
and township in the High Peak, noticed for the moors 
of this parish possessing the property of preserving 
bodies from decomposition. 

HoPB, or QuxBN^s Hopb, or East Hopb, a parish 
and Tillage, seated on the banks of the Alen river. 
Its noble castle was granted by Edward I. to prince 
David, but, subsequently, conferred it upon his faithful 
queen Eleanor, who rested here on her journey to 
Caernarvon, and, in all probability, it was from this 
circimistance called Queen's Hope. 

HoPTON, Staffordshire, 141 miles from London, 
celebrated for a severe battle fought here between 
the forces of Charles I., under the earl of Northum- 
berland, and those of the parliament commanded by 
sir John GeU and sir William Brereton, when the 
earl's horse being shot under him, he was surrounded 
and slain. (Sir John GeU, vide Wirksworth.) 

HoRNBT, Lancashire, 249 miles from London, 
eelebrated for its beautiful church, built in the six- 
teenth century, by the first lord Monteagle, in conse- 
quence of a vow made at Flodden. 

HoRNSBT, Middlesex, five miles from London, a 
parish and village, takes its name from Haringery. 
The park is reported to have been the place where the 
duke of Gloucester and other nobles assembled to 
oppose the favourite of Richard U. : here Edward V. 
wBs met by the citizens in a procession after the death 
of his father. 

HoBSHAM, Suffolk, 38 miles from London, takes 
its name from Horsa, brother to Hengist, the Saxon. 
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It is one of the largest towns in the country, and 
supplies London with great store of poultry. 

HouNSLOW, Middlesex, 10 miles from London, is 
seated on the edge of the heath of the same name. 
The heath was formerly the resort of highwaymen, but 
being enclosed by act of Parliament they have disap- 
peared. It is memorable for the army of king James 
II. being encamped upon it, and he being there when 
the bishops tried for sedition were acquitted, the shouts 
for which so greatly alarmed him. 

HoxoN, Suffolk, 81 miles from London, on the 
river Waveney, and the north side of Eye, is the place 
where Edmund, king of the East Angles, was bound 
to a tree and shot to death by the pagan Danes, because 
he would not renounce the Christian religion. 

HuBBBRSTONB, Devonshire,, on the coast, near the 
mouth of the "Taw, where Hubba,. the Dane, was cut 
off by the English under Odun earl of Devon, taking 
the royal standard Eeafan, so called from its having 
the figure of a raven embroidered upon it, by the three 
sisters of Iva and Hubba, on purpose for this expe- 
dition, and which they were convinced would render 
them invincible. There are now no vestiges of the 
tumulus erected over Hubba, nor of the castle of Ken- 
with, where the earl resided. 

Hull, East Riding of Yorkshire, 173 miles from 
London, called Kingston-upon-Hull, from being seated 
on that river, and being built by king Edward I., who, 
according to Camden, made a harbour here. It is 
memorable for the repulse given to Charles I. by sir 
John Hotham, when he came to demand the magazine 
of arms, who said he would not admit his majesty 
unless he came alone. The king turned away calling 
him a traitor ; but the year after sir John and his son 
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being detected la a design to deliver the place to the 
king were both beheaded. 

HuMBLBTON, Northumberland, 820 miles from Lon- 
don, near Wooller, where there is an entrenchment 
called Green-castle. In the plain below the hill is a 
stone pillar denoting the spot where 10,000 Scots, 
under earl Douglas, in the reign of Henry IV., on 
Holyrood-daj,. were defeated by Henry lord Percy, 
and George earl of March. 

HuNoxKFOBD, Berkshire, 64 miles from London, a 
small market town, seated on the banks of the Kennet, 
had formerly a house built by queen Elizabeth, and 
given to the earl of Essex.. 

Huntingdonshire had its name from the Saxons, 
who, from its being a sporting county,, called it Hunt- 
edunscere. In the north-east part of the county is a 
lake called Whittlesey-mere ; the water ill dear, but in 
the calmest weather is subject to be agitated as if by a 
tempest. 

Huntingdon, Huntingdonshire, 58 males from 
London, the county town, was by the Saxons called 
Huntersdown. The parish of St. John's in this town 
gave birth ta Oliver Cromwell, in April, 1599. The 
meadows on the banks of the Ouse, on which the town 
stands, are covered in the summer time with such 
numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep as are 
incredible. 

Httsst- Castle, Hampshire, on a neck of land 
which, running farthest into the sea, makes the shortest 
passage to the Isle of Wight. It was the last prison 
of king Charles I. before he was brought to London for 
his trial. 

Hyde Abbey, Hampshire, an ancient building 
first erected by Alfred, or his queen Alfwitha, about 
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the end of the ninth century, and finished by their 
son king Edward the elder. Alfred might be interred 
here as he was buried at Winchester, of which city the 
abbey might have been a part. It was destroyed at 
the Keformation, so that only the gateway and some 
fragment of walls remain of this noble building. 

IcGOMB, Worcestershire, though surrounded by 
Gloucestershire, seated on the side of a hill. The 
church is an ancient structure, and contains a curious 
tomb of a knight in armour, enclosed by seven figures. 

IcKBNiLD Strebt, is that old Koman highway 
which extended from Yarmouth to Norfolk, so called 
from the Iceniano, and giving name to all the towns 
whose prefix is Ick. 

Jbbsbt, Isle of, Hampshire, is situated in the 
English channel, 18 miles to the west of Normandy, 
and 84 to the south of Portland in Dorsetshire, and in 
the time of the Eomans it was called Csesarea. The 
middle part of the island is rather mountainous, and so 
thickly pltbited with trees that at a distance it resem- 
bles one entire forests 

Ilak, Staffordshire, on the notth-west side of 
Ashboum. This parish is famed for the tomb, well, 
and the ash of St. Bertram, who is said to have per- 
formed many miracles; The ash is still held in great 
veneration by the common people. 

Ilchesteb or Ivblchester, 129 miles from Lon- 
don, so called because it stands on the -Ivel, and 
formerly had a castle. Some suppose the castle was 
built by the Romans to curb 'the Britons aftier the in- 
surrection of Boadicea. It is noted for being the natal 
place of Roger, the famous Friar Bacon, though Bisley 
in Gloucestershire disputes the honour. 
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Il^^acombb, 86 miles from London^ a populous, 
rich, and trading sea-port in the Bristol channel. In 
the civil war under Charles I. this place was garrisoned 
for the parliament, but was taken in 1644 by sir 
Francis Doddington, an officer of the royal party. It 
has of late years been frequented as a watering-place, 
which has given a new feature to the town. 

IZiinitsTEB, Somersetshire, 143 miles from London^ 
a market^town and parish, seated 'on the He, from 
whence and minster, it derives its name, "church^on th^ 
He.'.'' In &e church is a stately monument to 'the 
fbunder'of'Wadham College, Oxon. 

Ingleton, West Riding of Yorkshite,' 2d5 miles 
from London, a township, pleasantly seated near the 
junction of two ruins. Near the town are several of 
those natural curiosities, the caves of Cravan, called 
Gingle Pot and Hurdle Pot ; but the most sin^ar b 
Weathercoat cave, situated in a low field, and u about 
100 feet deep, sixty yards long, and thirty broad. 

Ipswich, Suffolk, 69 miles from London, is an 
ancient, neat, and well-btiilt populous town, on the 
Orwell, below its junction with the Gipping, from 
whence its name. It is, according to Camden, the " eye " 
of the county. The Dalies plundered it in 991, de- 
molished the ditc& and rampart, and forced the inhabit 
tants to pay 10,000/. It had a castle built by the 
Conqueror, which Stephen destroyed. It is memorable 
^r being the natal place of Cardinal Wolsey, id March, 
1471. 

IiacKBRViBLD, Herefordshii'e, . is that part of the 
county which history says was destroyed with fire and 
sword by the Danes in 715, and the inhabitants, when- 
ever the army marched against the enemy, were to 
form the vanguard^ but on its return the rear-guard. 
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IsLEy Shropshire, two miles from Shrewsbury, is a 
peninsula formed by the Severn, where those boats 
called coracles are iised» They are about five feet 
long and three wide, round at the bottom, and se light 
that a man may carry them to and from the water» . 

IsLBWORTH, Middlesex, eight miles from London, 
on the Thames, near Brentford. Richard, king of the 
Romans, had a palace here, which was burnt down in 
an insurrection of the barons against Henry III., his 
brother. 

Islington, Middlesex, one mile from London, an 
extensive village and parish, situated between the little 
rivers Fleet and Walbrook, appears to be of Saxon 
origin, and in the Conqueror's time was- written 
Isiedon, or Isendon, Battle-bridge is supposed, with 
great probability, to be the site where Paulinus, the 
Roman general, defeated the army of the Britons 
under the brave Boadicea, queen of the Iceni. a.d. 61. 

IsLiP, Oxfordshire, 54 miles . ftom London, a 
viUage and parish, called in Saxon, ffideslepe, is noted 
for the birth and baptism of Edward the Confessor, 
youngest son of Ethelred II. The chapel in which 
Edward was baptized was entirely desecrated in the 
time of Cromwell, being converted to the use of a 
farm-yard. In the manor-house the queen of Edward 
II. resided for some time, while concerting measures 
for the dethronement of her husband. 

St. Ivbs, Cornwall, 274 miles from London, a 
harbour in the Bristol Channel, the true name of which 
is St. Ithes. Some suppose it took its name from /vo, 
a Persian bishop. 

St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, 64 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on the Ouse, noticed 
for Oliver Cromwell having rented a farm here before 
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he was chosen a memher for Camhridge, where he 
endeavoured to repair his fortune, after having wasted 
his paternal estate hj a life of profligacy. (Eng. Dis.) 
JiTMF, West Riding of Yorkshire, near Rotherham, 
formerly infamous for those rohhers, called Moss- 
troopers. 

KBDPiifGTOK, Essex and Suffolk, 47 miles ftom 
London, a parish, noticed for archhishop Tillotson, in 
the time of the Commonwealth, ^ing minister of this 
place. 

Kedliston, near Derhy, noticed for a m«st splendid 
mansion helonging to lord Scarsdale, said to be the 
third in the kingdom. In the park is a spring effica- 
cious in cutaneous -eruptions. 

Kem SBT, Worcestershire, 111 miles from London, a 
parish, and formerly a place of consequence, as Henry 
IL held his aovat here, and in 1265, just before the 
battle of Evesham, Simon de Montford, and his prisoner 
Henry HI., were some time here, and occupied the 
bishop's palace. 

Kknchestbr, Hereford^ire, 135 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish which is extremely ancient, having been 
a famous Roman town. Ghreat numbers of Roman 
antiquities have from time to time been dug up here. 

Kbndai.1., Westmoreland, 262 miles from London, 
a market town, stands on the Ken, or Kent, whence 
its appellation, a contraction of Eirkby Candale, ''the 
church in the vale of the Ken." It is the largest 
town in the coimty, and much superior to Appleby in 
trade and nimiber of inhabitants. East of the town, 
on the opposite side of the river on a hill, from whence 
there is a fine prospect, stand the ruins of a castle in 
which was bom Catherine Parr, the sixth wife of 
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Henry VIII. At Levans, south of Kendall, on the 
Ken, are still to be seen the ruins of an ancient round 
building called Kirkshead, and said to have been a 
temple dedicated to Diana. 

Kbnilworth, Warwickshire, 95 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish^ noticed for its castle, 
now a splendid ruin, which included a circuit of nearly 
twenty miles. It was taken in the barons' wars, and 
balls of stone sixteen inches in diameter are found 
here, supposed to have been thrown in slings during 
the above wars. It was one of the prisons .of Edward 
II. The earl of Leicester is said to have laid out 
60,000/. upon it, and to have entertained queen 
Elizabeth and her whole court for seventeen days, in 
which time, from the number of the f oyal retinue, 320 
hogsheads of common beer were drank. In the woods 
opposite Stonely-Abbey, which stood upon a place 
called Home-hill, there was a castle, but which was 
demolished in the wars between king Edmund and 
Canute the Dane. 

K£NNET, East, Wiltshire, four miles from Marl« 
borough, on the downs near the source of the river, 
from whence it takes its name ; noticed for its vicinity 
to Silbury-hill, the largest barrow in England, which 
in the Saxon signifies the " great or marvellous hill," 
(as Silcester, the Vindoma of the Romans, means the 
great Chester.) The diameter at the top is one hun- 
dred and five feet, the same as Stonehenge. At the 
bottom its diameter is about five hundred feet. The 
height is one hundred and seventy feet. It is supposed 
to be a monument of some prince, most probably 
Cunedha, from whence Cunetio, and thence Kennet. 

Kbnnington, Surrey, one mile from London, was 
formerly a royal seat, where Edward the Black Prince, 
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to whom it is supposed Edward III. had granted it, 
dwelt. Henry III. is supposed to have had a palace 
here in which several of his successors occasionally 
resided, but which was taken down when the manor 
was let on lease by Henry VIII. Kennington Com- 
mon is noted for the execution of the condemned for 
the county of Surrey. Seventeen men out of those 
who surrendered at Carlisle to the duke of Cumber- 
land, on his promise of intercession, were executed 
here. 

KvNSiNGTON, Middlesex, two miles from London, 
is a parish extremely populous, and besides the palace 
now neglected, there are many houses of great 
reroectability. The palace, which was the seat of 
the lord chancellor Finch, was purchased by king 
William, who greatly improved it. Queen Mary 
enlarged the gardens; her sister, queen Anne, im- 
proved what Mary had begun, and frequently supped 
during the summer in the greenhouse. Queen Caro- 
line, consort of George II., added three hundred acres 
out of Hyde-park, and caused the mound to be erected 
with a revolving chair upon it. George II. died here, 
and since it has ceased to be a royal residence. 

Kent, a maritime county, forming the south-east 
angle of the kingdom. The Romans called it Cantium. 
One writer is of opinion that its name was derived 
from Caine, which in the British language signifies a 
green leaf, applied to the county from its being 
shaded with woods ; Camden supposes, from its situa- 
tion and figure being a point or angle: a similar 
comer in Scotland being called Cantir : great part of 
the county lying near the sea, the air is thick, foggy, 
and warm. In the higher parts the air is accounted 
very healthy. All the cattle here are reckoned larger 
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than in the adjoining counties; and the Weald of 
Kent is remarkable for large bidlocks. 

Eeston, Kent, 10 miles from London, a parish, in 
which is Holrood-hill, noticed for the remains of a 
Roman encampment, surroimded with a triple ditch 
and ramparts of great height and depth. 

Keswick, Cumberland, 291 miles from London, 
an ancient market town, stands on the side of a 
lake, in a fertile plain, almost enoompassed with wet 
dewy mountains, called the Derwent Fells. It has 
long been noted for its mines of black lead, and black- 
lead pencils are made here in great quantities. 

Kjets-Coitt-House, Kent, near Aylesford, an 
ancient sepulchral monument. It was erected over 
the grave of Catigem, brother of Gourtimer, or 
Vortimer, prince of the Britons, who was slain in a 
battle fought with the Saxons near Aylesford, in the 
year 445. 

Kbttbring, Northamptonshirey 74 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated on a brancl; 
of the Nen. It was here that a few men, of the 
Baptist denomination of dissenters, commenced their 
great undertaking, the conversion of the Hindoos, on 
a subscription of thirteen poimds and a fraction, in 
the year 1793. 

Kbw. Surrey, six miles from London, a vUlage and 
parish, pleasantly seated on the south bank of the 
Thames. This place is noticed as the site of a royal 
mansion, the residence of Frederick, prince of Wales, 
and for its botanic garden, enriched by George III. 
with exotics from every quarter of the globe. 

Kbtnsham, Somersetshire, 116 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town, seated on the south bank of the 
Avon. It is called smoky Keynsham, and with equal 
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propriety they might call it foggy. In the spring, the 
river Avon here swarms with millions of small eels, 
called elvers, which the people catch in small nets, 
and when divested of their skins, make them into 
cakes, which they fry and eat. 

KiDDEBHiNSTER, Worcestershire, 128 miles from 
London, an ancient borough and market town, seated 
on the Stour. It takes its name from kid^ the brow 
of a hill, dwr^ water, and minster^ a church. The 
carpets of this place are equal to Brussels, and are said 
to be imrivalled for elegance of design and permanency 
of colour. 

KiDDiNGTON, Oxfordshire, 69 miles from London, 
a parish seated on the Glynn, which divides it into 
two parts. This parish was given by king Offa, in 
780, to Worcester Priory. In the garden of the 
manor-house, is an antique font brought from Edward 
the Confessor's chapel at Islip. In Hill Wood, near 
this place, is a Roman encampment in great preserva- 
tion, but little noticed. 

Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, 226 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, in the hundred of 
the same name. It takes its name from the junction 
of two riyers falling into Carmarthen Bay, which in 
Welsh is c^dtceUi, i. e. to go to one place. 

KiLKHAMFTOiT, Comwall, 222 miles from London, 
a parish noticed for its church containing many hand- 
some monimients, among which is one to the memory 
of sir Bevil Grenville, killed in the battle of Lansdown, 
liear Bath, recorded by a pillar on the spot. 

EiLHANBBiDQE, Surrey, near Charlewood, so cal- 
led, from a great slaughter of the Danish plunderers, 
by the inhabitants of this county and Sussex. 

EiLMiNGibN, Devonshire, near Axminster, a cor« 

p 
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ruption for Kilmantown, from the great slaughter made 
in the adjoining field, to this day called King's field, 
where Athelstona fought and defeated seven Danish 
princes. 

KiLHiNGTON, Somersetshire, 109 miles from 
London, a parish in the hundred of Norton Ferris, 
noticed for a tower about two miles from the church, 
and on a tablet over the entrance is the following in- 
scription— "Alfred the Great, a.d. 879, on this summit 
erected his standard against Danish invaders." 

KiMBOLTON, Huntingdonshire, 64 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, noticed for its 
magnificent castle, and for queen Catharine, after her 
divorce from Henry VIII., residing sometime here^ 
where she was jointured. 

KiNETON, Warwickshire, 80 miles from London, 
a small market town and parish, derives its name, 
according to Camden, from an ancient market held for 
the sale of cattle or kine. It was held by our kings, 
if not before, yet certainly by Edward the Confessor 
and William the Conqueror. King John kept his 
court in a castle here. 

KiNGSBUET, Warwickshire, 104 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish which, in the time of the Saxons, was 
a seat of the Mercian kings. 

Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, 10 miles from 
London, a market town and corporation, seated on the 
east side of the Thames, so called from having been 
the residence of several Saxon kings, some of whom 
were crowned here on a stage in the market-place. 
Canbury House is in this place, the seat of lord Dillon, 
on whose estate is a bam in which twelve team? may 
imload at once : it has four doors, four threshing 
floors, and is supported by twelve pillars. 
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KiNYER, Staffordshire, 130 miles from London, 
has an old fortification in it, and a remarkable stone 
two yards high and four yards in circumference, sup- 
posed to have been a British deity, or a memorial of a 
battle fought here by the Britons : it is called. Battle 
or Bolt stone. 

Kimble, Gbeat, Buckinghamshire, S6 miles from 
London, a parish, said to derive its name from the 
British king Cunoletin, and from several fortifications 
and trenches in the neighbourhood, is supposed to be 
the place where the brave sons of that monarch op- 
posed the progress of the Bomans* 

EiBKBY-MooKsiDE, North Biding of Yorkshire, 
228 miles from London, a market town and parish, 
seated on the Dove, and nearly encompassed on all 
sides by steep hills. It is noticed for having been the 
last retreat of George Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, 
the unprincipled minister and favourite of Charles II. 

KiRKSY-MuNLO£, Leicestershire, 96 miles from 
London, a township, noticed for the ruins of an 
ancient mansion, formerly moated round and having 
towers at the angles. It is said, according to tradition, 
to have been built by Lord Hastings as a place of 
refuge for Mrs. Shore. 

KiEKBT-upoK-WisH, North Biding of Yorkshire, 
217 miles from London, a parish and township, seated 
between the rivers tSwale and Wish, noticed as the 
natal place of Boger Ascham, of learned fame, who 
instructed Edward YI., queen EUzabeth, and lady Jane 
Grey, in Latin and Greek. 

KiBsiLEEs, West Biding of Yorkshire, three 
miles from Huddersfield, on th^ €alder, noticed for 
having, in th^ park, near it, the funeral monument of 

T 2 
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Robin Hood ; and on the adjacent mooT are two little 

hills, called Bobin Hood's butts. 

Eibko-Head, Westmoreland, near Levene, and on 

the river Ken, where there is an old round building, 

Biud to have been a temple of Diana. 

KiBTOH or EiBKTOWN, Lincolnahire, 151 miles 

(nan Tendon, takes its name from its church, which is 
nificent. 

£SBOBoiraH, West Riding of Yorkshire, 202 
a London, a borough, market town, parish, 
iship, seated on the north-east bank of the 
mmanding most beautiful prospects. On a 
ck are the ruins of a castle which was dis- 
Dy order of the Parliament in the civil wars, 
^iced for St. Robert's Cave, the scene of a 
urder committed there by Eugene Aram in 
ich, by a train of singular circumstances was 
d after a lapse of nearly fifteen years, and the 
brought to justice. Near this place was 
H88, the celebrated Mother Shipton, The 
lerera of Thomas & Beckett spent a year in 
onfinement here, when they were sent on a 
;e to Rome. The parish is noticed for four 
different medicinal properties. The forest, 
was enclosed, extended twenty miles in length, 
J eight in breadth. 

HTSBRiDGE, Middlesex, the first village from 
on the great western road, noticed for St. 
Hospital, an infirmary for sick and wounded, 
le largest establishment in England for paint- 
cloths. 

L^, East WCtshire, 94 miles from London, a 
tic^ for being the natal place of the iamous 
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architect sir Christopher Wren, who was bom here 
in the year 1632. 

Kkvtsfobd, Cheshire, 174 miles from London, v 
market town near the Mersey, is divided into the 
upper and lower towns by the river Bichin. It is 
said to take its name Knut*s Ford, from Knut, or 
Canute the Dane, having passed with his army over 
the river at this place, after he had obtained a victory 
over the Saxons. 

Kyneton, Somersetshire, on the north east side 
of Somerton, is naturally paved far half a mile 
together, with one smooth broad rock that looks 
like ice. 

Lacock, Wiltshire, near ' Chippenham, is said to 
have had a castle in the time of the Britons, and after- 
wards a nimnery ; from Roman coins being found in a 
field here, it acquired the cognomen of " silver-field." 

Lakenham, Norfolk, 108 miles from London, 
a village and parish, within the county of the city of 
Norwich ; takes its name from its situation by the 
Broad Water, or Lake. The manor formerly belonged 
to sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the Royal 
Exchange. 

Lambabt Castle and Hill, Dorsetshire, east 
of Axminster. The castle, which is on the top of the 
hill, is in the form of a Roman D, fortified with three 
trenches and ramparts. Its area is 12 acres. 

Lambeth, Surrey, on the Thames opposite to 
Westminster. It is memorable in history as the place 
where Hardicanute, the son of Canute, died in hiH 
cups in 1041, while celebrating the marriage feast of 
a noble Dane ; and here Harold the second is said to 
have placed the crown on his head with his own hands^ 
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after the death of Edward the Confessor. It was 
totally burnt down by the mob in the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler, in 1381. It is, and has been, the residence of 
the archbishop of Canterbury since its first erection, 
and contains stately and magnificent apartments 
suitable to the dignity of the occupier. 

Lambourks, Ufpeb and Lowsb, Berkshire, 57 
miles from London, a small market town, takes its 
name from a little river that runs into the Kennet, 
remarkable for being higher in summer than in winter. 
Three miles hence is the figure of a white horse 
formed on the side of a hill. It is said that Alfred 
ordered it to be made as a trophy of the victory which 
he obtained over the Danes in 871, in the reign of 
Ethelred his brother at Ashdown, now Ashton or 
Ashbury Park, the seat of locd Cravenv 

Ij meb, Hertfordshire, 25 miles from London, on 
the north side of the river Lea ; noticed for its churchy 
said to be the oldest in the country, and buiU in the 
form of a cathedral. 

Lamerton, Devonshire, 207 miles from London^ 
a parish, noticed for having in its church the efiigies 
of Nicholas and Andrew Tremaine, twins,, so much 
alike as scarcely to be distinguished by their parents ; 
they were subject to the same pains and appetites,, 
though at a distance ; and were killed together at the 
battle of Newham, in France,, in 1564., Three miles 
hence is Bren Tor, a vast mass of craggy roek, which 
serves as a sea mark to marinexs in the British Channel^ 
though more than twenty miles distant^ 

Lancaster, palatinate of, a maritime county, con- 
sisting of two portions of very unequal extent,, separated 
by Morecambe Bay, and the estuary of the river Ken. 
Before th^ Roman invasion it formed part of the 
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tenitoTj of the Brigantes. Under the Saxons it was 
part of the kingdom of Northumbria. Such are the 
personal charms of the females of this county, that 
they have acquired the cognomen of the " Lancashire 
Witches." It has the honour of dukedom annexed 
to the royal family. 

LiAKCASTES, Lancashire, 233 miles from London, 
a market, borough, seaport, and county town, seated 
on the Lone. It is the ancient Longoricum mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, where the Roman 
lieutenant of Britain kept a company in garrison, 
called the Longorici. In the year 1322, Longoricum 
being burnt by the Scots, Lancaster was built nearer 
the sea. 

Langtjabd Fobt, Suffolk, 71 miles from London, 
in the limits of Essex, having a delightful prospect 
over both counties. It was built in the reign of 
king James the first, being then a more extensive 
fortress than now, having four bastions mounted with 
sixty large guns. 

Laneecast Peioet, Cumberland, 301 miles from 
London, near Naworth, seated in a romantic valley, 
a little to the southward of the Picts* Wall. It is 
noticed for the grandeur of the ruins, among which 
are many elegant tombs ; and for Edward I., in 
1306, remaining here for some time, while he sent 
his justices to Berwick, who tried and sentenced many 
of the conspirators to be executed; one of whom, 
the countess of Bo wen, was enclosed in a cage, a 
cube of eight feet, and hung over the walls of 
Berwick. 

Lai^oae, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles from London, 
on the Trent, west of Belvoir Castle ; noticed for 
king John having lodged in this town when he 
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marched against the baroos ; and for being tbe final 
home of admiral lord Howe, 

LANGiET.OifordBhire, 72 miles from. London, on the 
edge of the foreat of Wicbwood, noticed for a quarry 
of remarkably hard stone, and for having a palace 
buUt by king John, and occupied for some time by 
Charles I. 

Lanolet-King's, Hertfordsbire, 15 miles &om 
London, a parish which obtains its name from having 
been a royal residence. Henry TIT. built a palace here, 
in which Richard II. and his queen with many of tbe 
nobility spent a Christmas. Edmund, duke of York, 
son of Edward III., called Edmund of Laagley, was 
bom and interred here. 

Langton, Lincolnshire, 132 miles from London, 

near Spilsby, a porisb, noticed for having given birth 

to three distinguiiihed characters, Stephen Langton, 

who was created a cardinal, and promoted to the 

archbishopric of Canterbury by Pope Innocent III., 

noticed in the history of king John. Dr. W. Langton, 

president of Magdalen College, Oiford, in the time 

and the late Benoet Langton, associated 

ison in literary productions. 

', Cornwall, north-west of Columb-Magna, 

hiU near it, with a rampart on the top, 

ines encamped when they ravaged the 

T, Gloucestershire, near Gloucester, has 
of a priory built by St. David, who 
a hermit in the reign of Henry I. The 
converted into a farm bouse. Another 
was built by Milo, earl of Hereford, in 
ilack canons of Lanthony, in the county of 
:iven out of their habitation by the Welsh. 
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Latimebs, Bucks, 27 miles from London, a 
hamlet, that receives its name from its ancient lords. 
In this place lived sir Edwin Sands, whose daughter, 
having four sons and nine daughters by her husband, 
lived to see seven hundred descend from her. 

Lath OH, palatinate of Lancaster, 219 miles from 
London, a township, noticed for Lathom House, which 
Charlotte, the countess of Derby, defended for three 
months against the forces of parliament, till the siege 
was raised by the arrival of prince Rupert. 

Lattgham, or Haghabn « Caebmab, 246 miles 
from London, a small seaport town in a parish of the 
same name. The corporation possess lands, and a 
share in commons, bestowed on them by sir Guido de 
Brian the younger, in the reign of Edward I., whose 
mantle, richly embroidered in purple and gold, is still 
preserved in the parish church. It is memorable as 
the natal place of Josiah Tucker, dean of Gloucester, 
an eminent political writer. 

Lateb High, Essex, 21 miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for having in the churchyard a tomb 
of black marble, to the memory of that famous philo- 
sopher John Locke, who spent the latter part of his 
life at Otes, near this place, where he died in 1704, 
and in the wall of the church above is his epitaph, 
printed in his own works. 

Laughton, West Riding of Yorkshire, 146 miles 
from London, a parish, near Rock- Abbey, noticed for 
its church, whose tower and spire for their delicacy andi 
symmetry are not surpassed by any Gothic building 
of the kind. The height of the steeple to the vane 
is 195 feet, and it is seen from places 60 miles distant, 

Latjnceston, Cornwall, 214 miles from London, 
a market town, borough, and parish, seated on tha 

f5 
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Tamar. It is also called Dunhivid, from its situation 
on a down. It had a monastery and a noble castle, 
which, on account of its strength, was called Castle- 
terrible, and was given by king Richard I. to his 
brother, afterwards king John. 

Lawford, Little, Warwickshire, 83 miles from 
London, a township in the parish of Newbold upon 
Avon. It is noticed for the seat of sir Theodosius £. 
A. Boughton, Bart.^ who was poisoned with a distilla- 
tion of laurel-leaves by captain Donellan, his brother- 
in-law; for which he suffered summttmjtM. Ason» in 
after life, on being reproached with his father's end, 
shot himself. 

Leamington Pkiobs^ Warwickslure, 90 miles 
from London, a parish seated nearly in the centre of 
the county, and comprising within it the celebrated 
spa, which is becoming a fashionable resort for the 
votaries of health or pleasure. 

Legkhahpton, Gloucestershire, three miles ftom 
Cheltenham, a parish,, half of which is in dairy farms 
in the vale of Gloucester, the other extends eastward 
over some of the loftiest of the Cotswold ridge, called 
Leckhampton hill, from the summit of which there is a 
most extensive prospect beyond, above, and below the 
city of Gloucester. In the church there is a monument 
of a crusader^ but who he was is left to conjecture 
from the absence of name or date. The manor or 
court-house is supposed to have been erected in the 
reign of Henry VII. 

Ledbubt^ Herefordshire, 120 miles from London, 
a fine well-built town near the south end of Malvern 
hills, on the Leden^ from whence its name. It is 
noticed for its church, a spacious building of the 
Norman style originally, having a detached tower, the 
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spire of whicb, sixty feet liigli, is beautifully dimi- 
nished. 

Lee, Kent, two miles from Blackheath, noticed for 
the splendid mansions of the wealthy, and the ancient 
memorials of the dead, among which is one to the 
memory of Dr. Edmund Halley, the celebrated astro- 
nomer, who died in 1742. 

Leeds, Kent, near Maidstone, 34 miles from 
London, on the Len, had formerly a castle and priory. 
The castle was built by one Ledian, a Saxon chief, 
counsellor to Ethelbert II., but being destroyed by the 
Danes, it was rebuilt by sir Hugh de Crevecour in 
1071. It is a most splendid pile, built of stone, situated 
in the midst of a beautiful park, the view of which 
implants in the mind an idea of the noble and great. 
It was honoured in November 1779 with the presence 
of George III. and the queen. 

Leeds, West Riding of Yorkshire, 180 miles from 
London, a large and populous market town, seated on 
the north side of the river Nire. It is supposed to 
have been so called from the British word Utoyddy a 
pleasant situation. It has long been famous for the 
woollen manufacture, and is one of the largest and 
most flourishing towns in the county, yet had but one 
church till the reign of Charles I. Red Hall, a house 
in this town, is so called from being the first brick 
building erected in it. There is a room in it called 
the king's chamber, from having been occupied by 
Charles I. At the west end of the town formerly 
stood a castle, in which Richard II. was imprisoned 
before he was sent to Pontefract. It was besieged by 
Stephen on his march into Scotland, but when demo- 
lished history is silent. 

Leek, Staffordshire, 155 miles from London, a 
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market town, seated on the Chumet, a branch of the 
Trent, amidst the barren moorlands. In the church' 
yard, at the south-east comer of the chancel, are the 
remains of a. Danish cross, ten feet high. In the Blae 
hills near this town are seTeral coal mines, and a salt 
stream issuing from thence tinges every thing with a 
rusty colour. Here are rocks of great elevation ■with- 
out any turf or mould upon them. 

Leicesteb, Leicestershire, 99 miles from London, 

a borough and market town, is seated on the Soar, 

ancieotly called the Leire. It was a considerable town 

in the time of the Komans, and is supposed to be the 

Ratee of Antoninus, because it stands on the military 

road, called the Fosse-way. In the Saxon heptarchy, 

when it was the chief city of the Mercian kingdom, it 

was the see of a bishop, which being removed after a 

succession of eight prelates, it fell to decay, till 914, 

when it was repaired and fortified with new walls by 

the noble lady Ethelfleda ; and then, says M. Prior, it 

became a most prosperous city and had thirty-two 

parish churches. It was wealthy and populous at the 

Norman conquest, but by joining with Bobert earl of 

Leicester, in his rebellion against Henry II., it was 

besieged and taken, the castle dismantled, and the 

walls razed to the ground. A parliament was held 

here in the reign of Henry V., in which the first law 

was made for the burning of heretics, as the followers 

of the doctrine of Wickliff were defined. In the civil 

..by Charles I., and taken fay storm 

1 his army gave no quarter to the 

jme of the committee, and plim- 

s, Richard III., who was killed 

is said to have been interred in St. 

md that his stone coffin was con- 
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verted into a horse trough at the White Horse inn 
here. There is an old wall, called the Jewry wall, 
where, according to tradition, the pagans used to offer 
up their children to Moloch. 

Leicestebshihe, an inland county, without stand- 
ing waters^ has an air sweet and healthy. The soil is 
in general very good, yielding plenty of grass, com, 
and beans ; the beans are excellent even to a proverb. 
The county has long been noted for a beautiful and 
useful breed of black horses, chiefly of the draught 
kind. 

Lei6H-D£-i.a-Meke, Wiltshire, 93 miles from 
London, a parish in the hundred of Chippenham, 
noticed for Alfred's being encamped here the night 
before he defeated the Danes in the battle of Edinton. 

Leighton-Beaudesest, 39 miles from London, a 
parish and market town, is supposed to have been a 
Saxon town, and to have its name from Lyscanburgh, 
on the site of which it stands. 

Leith Hill, Surrey, near Box Hill, five miles 
from Dorking, noticed for affording one of the noblest 
prospects in Europe. 

Lemington or Lymington, Hampshire, 85 miles 
from London, a small but populous seaport. Great 
quantities of salt are made here, which is said to be the 
best in England for preserving flesh. From the hill 
on which the town stands there is a most beautiful 
prospect of the Isle of Wight. 

Lenton, Nottinghamshire, near Nottingham, so 
called from its situation on the Len. A priory was 
erected here in the beginning of the reign of Henry I. 
by William Peverell. In the garden of a gentleman's 
seat is a curious Saxon font supposed to have belonged 
to the priory. 
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Leominsteb, Herefordshire, 113 miles from Lon- 
don, a large handsome, populous borough, seated on 
the Lug. In the reign of king John it was burnt, but 
soon rebuilt. The best flax is said to grow here, and 
it has been equally noted for the best wheat, barley, 
and the finest bread. It is said to derive its name 
from its best production, linum, the Latin for flax. 
Formerly the wool brought to this place was the best 
in all Europe, except Apulia and Tarentum, and was 
called Leomster ore, because it enriched the town. 
Near the church are some remains of a monastery built 
by Merwald, king of the western part of Mercia, about 
the year 660, and which was afterwards destroyed by 
the Danes. On a hill near the town are the remains 
of a palace, called to this day Comfort Castle. 

St. Leonakd Hill, Berkshire, a most delightful 
eminence in Windsor forest, on the summit of which 
is a noble seat, called Gloucester Lodge. 

Leskabd, Cornwall, 220 miles from London, from 
being one of the poorest it is become one of the 
largest and best built towns in the county, with the 
greatest market. In the vicinity are several mines 
of tin. 

Letchlade, Gloucestershire, 90 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town that takes its name from a spot of 
ground called the ktde, and a small river near it, 
called the Leech, seated on the Thames. It is believed 
to have been a Roman town from a very plain Roman 
road leading from hence to Cirencester; and by dig- 
ging in a meadow an old building was discovered, 
supposed to have been a Roman bath, fifty (eet long, 
forty broad, and four high, supported with one hundred 
brick pillars. 

Livebfool, Lancashire, 202 miles from London, 
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a great commercial seaport and borough town, seated 
on tlie eastern bank of the estuary of the Mersey ; 
takes its name from the Saxon Lireppole, as is sup- 
posed, from the waters of the river spreading them« 
selves like a pool, or fen. In the year 1611, several 
Saxon coins were dug up at Little Crosby, near this 
town, which is corroborative of its Saxon origin. For the 
extent of its trade it is now the second, if not the first 
port in the kingdom ; but it must be allowed that the 
great wealth of the place was owing to the Slave trade. 
It was fortified and garrisoned by parliament in 1644, 
and held out a month against the royalists under 
Rupert, to whom it was surrendered by the governor, 
colonel Moore. 

Levins, Westmoreland, in the parish of Hever- 
sham, is divided into upper and lower Levins, in the 
former of which is Levin's Hall, a venerable old 
mansion, with a very extensive park, in which are 
the ruins of a Roman temple dedicated to Diana. 

Lewes, Sussex, 50 miles from London, a consi- 
derable borough and market town, seated on the 
banks of a small river, called the Ouse. Its antiquity 
is proved by two mints having been founded here 
by king Athelstan. It is a pleasant, and one of the 
largest and most populous towns in the county. From 
a windmill near this town, there is a prospect which 
is scarcely to be equalled in Europe, for it takes in 
the sea for thirty miles west, and an uninterrupted 
view of Banstead Downs, which is full forty miles. 
A priory was founded here by Gundreda, daughter 
of William the Conqueror, in the year 1078, for 
Cluniac monksy and was the principal establishment 
belonging to that order in England. It is memorable 
on the historical page for a battle near it, in which 
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king Henry III. was defeated and taken prisoner by 
the barons. 

Lewisham, Kent, eight miles from London, a plea- 
sant village and parish, seated on the Ravensboum, is 
supposed to take its name from the Saxon leswe^ a 
meadow, and Aam, a village. In this parish is a 
hill with an oak upon it, called the oak of honour, 
because queen Elizabeth is said to have dined under 
it. The original has long since perished, but care 
has been taken to plant an oak on the spot, in com- 
memoration of the presence of royalty. 

Lewson Hill, Dorsetshire, south-west of Ber- 
minster, which with Pilsdown Hill, surmoimt all the 
hills between them and the sea, and by mariners are 
called the " cow and calf.'* 

Lhan-Dhewi-Bbevi, Cardiganshire, three miles 
south of Tregaron. In the church is preserved the horn 
of an ox, seventeen inches in circumference at the 
root, as heavy as stone, and is said to have been pre- 
served in the church ever since the time of St. David, 
who lived in the beginning of the sixth century. 

Lichfield, Staffordshire, 117 miles from London, 
an ancient city, forming a county of itself, ten or 
twelve miles in compass, which the sheriff rides yearly 
on the 8th of September. Its name is derived from 
the Saxon lictdfield, that is, a field of carcasses, a 
great number of Christians having suffered martyrdom 
here during the persecution of Dioclesian, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. Oswy, king of Nor- 
thumberland, having slain in battle Penda, king of 
Mercia, is said to have founded a cathedral church in 
the year 656; and about the year 789, king Offa 
by the favour of pope Adrian, made it the see of ak 
archbishop, which it held for ten years. In the civil 
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wars, the central spire of the cathedral was thrown 
down, the interior converted into a stable, and the 
twenty- six statues of the prophets, apostles, and 
kings of Judah, were wantonly defaced by puritanical 
violence. Lord Brooke, a distinguished ofScer of par- 
liament, was ' here killed during the siege ; a plate 
on the pavement of the street leading to the cathedral, 
marks where he fell. 

LiDFOKD, Devonshire, 207 miles from London, a 
parish, including the whole district of Dartmoor. It 
was formerly a large town, but, being burnt by the 
Danes in 997, it never recovered its ancient splendour. 
The manor formerly belonged to Richard^ king of the 
Romans, brother of Henry III. 

LiDNEY, Gloucestershire, 127 miles from London, 
a parish, and formerly a market town, in the forest of 
Dean. The Statio Trajectus of the Romans, according 
to Richard of Cirencester, whose authority is supported 
by the foundations of ancient buildings, and coins of 
the emperors Hadrian and Antoninus, having been 
discovered. There was formerly a mansion here called 
" Whitecross," erected by sir William Winter, vice- 
admiral of England in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
His descendant, sir John Winter, in the civil war 
under Charles I. fortified his house as a garrison, and 
after having defended it against the hostile attacks of 
the forces of parliament, on the decline of the royal 
cause he removed every thing of value, and then 
burnt his house to the ground. 

Lime, Dorsetshire, 148 miles from London, a market 
town and seaport, seated at the mouth of a small river 
of the same name. It is also called Lime Regis, from 
its having been annexed to the crown in the reign of 
Edward I., who granted it a charter, with every pri- 
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vilege enjoyed even by the city of London. In April 
1786, above £2000 worth of gold and silver coin of 
Charles I. and II. were discovered here by some la- 
bourers. It is memorable in history for the duke 
of Monmouth landing here in June 1685 in a man- 
of-war of thirty guns, whose army consisted of no 
more than one hundred men, though he had arms suf- 
ficient for four thousand. 

LiMEHOUSE, Middlesex, 2 miles from London, 
a parish incorporated with the eastern suburbs of 
London, seated on the north bank of the Thames. 
The original name, according to Stowe, was Limehurst, 
from the number of lime-trees growing here. 

Lincolnshire, a maritime county, and the largest 
in the kingdom, except Yorkshire. It is divided into 
three parts : Holland, comprehending the south-east 
part of the county ; Kisteven, comprehending the 
southern part of the county : Lindsey, comprehending 
the whole northern part of the county. Three Roman 
roads, the Fosse- way, the Ermin-street, and the upper 
Salt- way, crossed the county. The oxen of this county 
are remarkable for their immense size. 

LiMMiNGTON, Somersetshire, near Ilchester, is 
noticed for a school kept here by Wolsey, who was 
set in the stocks by sir Amias Paulet, which was 
neither forgotten nor forgiven when he became cardinal. 

Lincoln, the county town of Lincolnshire, 132 
miles from London, formerly called Nicol, stands on 
the side of a hill, with the river Witham running at 
the bottom. It is noticed in history for Vortimer, 
who so often defeated the Saxons, dying, and being 
j^^^rred here. The Danes took it twice by storm, 
and t&f Saxons as often retook it. William the Con- 
queror ]?uilt a castle here ; and about the same time 
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the bishop's see was translated hither from Dorchester, 
in Oxfordshire, pursuant to a public order that no 
bishops should have their seats in obscure villages. 
It is the largest diocese in the kingdom, though 
Ely, Peterborough, and Oxford, have been taken out 
of it. It was once burnt, once besieged, but in 
vain, by king Stephen, who was defeated and here 
taken prisoner. The bell, called " the great Tom of 
Lincoln," is the largest in England except three. 
Among the memorials to the dead, is one of brass in 
which are the viscera of queen Eleanor, wife to Edward 
I., and another of Catharine Swinford, the third wife of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and the mother of 
the Somerset family, who lived here in the style of 
royalty. The Roman north gate still remains entire, 
by the name of Newport gate. The city has an air of 
ancient greatness, arising from the number of monastic 
remains, most of which are now converted into stables, 
out-houses, &c. It was formerly inhabited chiefly by 
Jews, who were expelled in consequence of crucif)ring 
the child of one Grantham, and throwing it into a well, 
to this day called Grantham's well. 

LiNHOPE- Spout, Northumberland, a cataract, near 
Rodham, which falling fifty- six feet perpendicular, and 
passing over several sharp pointed rocks, makes a fine 
white sheet of foam. 

LiTTLEBOBOTTGH, Nottinghamshire, 145 miles from 
London, a parish, formerly in the manor of Mansfield, 
was long ago famous for its ferry over the Trent 
into Lincolnshire. It is supposed to have been the 
Roman Angehcum, as several Roman \ims and other 
antiquities have been ploughed up, besides great num. 
herd of coins called swine-pennies. Many little coins, 
like flattened peas, called mites, are also found here. 
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Llamfhet, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 264 
miles from London, a poor village in the parish, of 
Llamphey, crossed by the high road between Tenby 
and Pembroke. It is noticed for the ruins of the 
stately mansion of Llamphey Court, one of the seven 
palaces of the bishops of St. David's, and where the 
unfortunate earl of Essex spent his early days. 

Llanbabo, Anglesea, North Wales, 253 miles 
from London, a parish, the church of which is said to 
have been built by prince Pabo, commonly called Pabo 
Post Prydain, for his support of the Britons against the 
Picts and Scots, in the year 460. His tomb still exists, 
and bears his effigy encircled by an inscription. 

LiiANBADABN Odwynne, Cardiganshire, 204 miles 
from London, a parish seated in a mountainous district, 
and on the east bank of the Aeron river : the church 
stands in a very bleak position upon a lofty hill, and 
from its being visible at the distance of several miles, 
its name odioynne, i. e. very white, is probably derived. 

Llandaff, Glamorganshire, 163 miles from Lon- 
don ; though a city and a bishop's see, yet it is noted 
only for its cathedral. Its name signifies a church on 
the river Jaff, called Taff. It was made the see of 9. 
bishop about 490, by St. Jubricius. Bishop Urban, 
about 1120, rebuilt the church, with two towers at the 
west end, though only one now remains, and that in- 
jured in the storm of 1703. The bishop's palace, built 
in 1120, was destroyed by Henry IV. The great bell, 
called Peter, now at Exeter, was formerly suspended in 
one of the towers, the ruins of which are now alone to 
be seen. 

Llandattsaint, Carmarthenshire, 195 miles froir. 
London, a parish and hamlet, in an elevated district 
on the side of black mountains, the highest point 
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which, called the Fan, is reckoned the most elevated 
land in the county. 

LLA19DEWT-BB.EYY, Cardiganshire, 209 miles from 
London, a small hamlet and parish, seated upon the 
east hank of the river Tyfi, near to Pont-Llonico, in a 
very secluded part of the county. The churchyard 
contains some curious and very ancient monuments. 
In the year 1073 a battle was fought at this place 
between Gronw and Llewellyn, the sons of Cadwgan- 
ap-Bleddyn, and Rhys-ap-Owen and Ryddarch-ap- 
Caradog, in which the latter was slain. It is supposed 
to have been a Roman station from the coins found 
here. 

Llandudno^ Anglesea, 251 miles from London, a 
parish, seated on the shores of Red Wharf Bay, pos- 
sessing a herring-fishery. Here is a precipitous hill, 
called "Arthur's Round Table," on the summit of 
which is an exploratory fort. 

Llandygaw, Carnarvonshire, 236 miles from Lon- 
don, a village and parish on the banks of the river 
Ogwen. It is noticed for its tremendous slate quarries ; 
and for a noble Saxon castle, erected by Mr. Pennant, of 
marble brought from Anglesea, and supposed to be the 
most majestic private residence in Great Britain. 
Archbishop Williams of the reign of Charles I. is in- 
terred in this church. 

Llanheddeb, Radnorshire, 174 miles from London, 
a parish, seated on the east side of the river 
Wye, noticed for having the ruins of a castle, sup- 
posed to have been one of the palaces of the prince 

Llewelljni. 

Llanfsynach, Brecknockshire, 171 miles from 
London, a parish lying between two rivers, both of 
which fall into the Usk at this place. From the num- 
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ber of Roman coins found in this parish, and in 1775 
a Roman bath, no doubt can exist of its having been 
honoured with the presence of the conquerors of the 
world. In the church some of the descendants of the 
brave David Gam, i. e. squint-eyed, are interred. His 
name was Llewellyn. 

Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, 179 miles from 
London, a town seated on a rivulet, called the Caine. 
It is an ancient town, having been incorporated in the 
reign of Edward I., now a pleasant place, noticed for 
a blue-coat school for twenty- four boys, and another 
for twelve girls, who have also a blue dress. 

Langathan, Carmarthenshire, 202 miles from 
London, a hamlet and parish on the north side of the 
Towey river, noticed only for the celebrated Grongar 
hill being in this parish. 

Llangattwg, or Llangattock, Brecknockshire, 
a village and parish, seated on the south side of the 
Usk river. There is a spacious cavern in the limestone 
stratum near the village ; and it is memorable on the 
page of history for a desperate battle being fought here 
on Mount Camo, in the year 728, between Roderick 
Molwynog, prince of North Wales, and Ethelbald, king 
of Mercia. The site of the battle is marked by two 
cameddau. 

Llano£ltnin, Merionethshire, 222 miles from Lon- 
don, an extensive but poor parish, seated on the Irish 
sea, noticed for Owen Glendwr having found shelter in a 
cave here, called Ogof Owain. 

Llangollen, Denbighshire, North Wales, 185 
miles from London, a village pleasantly seated on the 
banks of the river Dee, noticed for the castle of Dinas 
Bran : near it, called also Crow Castle, a venerable 
ruin. It stood on the vertex of a hill difficult for pe- 
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I destrians to ascend. In the yicinity is the picturesqne 

object, the abbey of Valle Crucis. 

Llangtnwto, Glamorganshire, 181 miles from 
London, a village in a parish of the same name, upon 
the west side of the Uynfi or Lanvy river. In a field 
near the village are the remuns of a cromlech, called 
by the inhabitants the old church. It is said by some 
that Edward II. took refuge in this parish ; others say, 
be concealed himself in the abbey of Neath, and that a 
reward of 2000/. being offered for him, led to his 
discovery. No light, according to Fuller in his Church 
History, " shineth so bright as the light of silver, by 
the brightness of which a person lost may be found.*' 

Llaniden, Anglesea, North Wales, 235 miles from 
London, a village and parish seated on the Menai 
Stradts. Incorporated with the city wall may be seen 
the famous Maen Mordhwyd, or stone of the thigh, 
which according to Geraldus possessed a locomotive 
property. The Romans crossed the Straits at this 
place, and slew a great number of the inhabitants. 
In the year 76, under the command of Agricola, they 
crossed again, and a second time put a great number of 
the Druids and their followers to the sword. This 
place is famed for Druidical circles, cromlechs, and 
moated encampments. 

Llanilltydd, Brecknockshire, South Wales, 171 
miles &om London, a parish remarkable for a tumulus 
near a pool in a mountain, adjoining which is re- 
ported to be the grave of Illtydd, the patron saint. 

Llanmadog, Glamorganshire, South Walies, 206 
miles from London, a hamlet and parish seated upon 
Burry Harbour. The hill of this place is a well-known 
landmark to the seamen of the Bristol Channel. 

Llanmabo, Glamorganshire, South Wales, 173 
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miles from London, a village and parisli near the 
slkOTes of the Bristol Channel. Longevitjr is the fea* 
tuTe of the place, and there is an entry in the parish 
register of the intennent of Ivan Yorath, on the 12th 
of July, 1621, in the hundred and eightieth year of 
his age ; he was present at the battle of £osworth 
Field. 

Llanrwst, Denbighshire, North Wales, 218 miles 
from London, a good market town, seated upon the 
north-eastern bank of the river Conway, in one of the 
moat beautiful and fertile valleys of North Wales. 
Within the church, which is dedicated to St. Grwst, is 
preserved the atone coffin in which the rem^na of 
Llewellyn, the last prince of Wales, were deposited. 

Llanbaowbnbm, Cannarthenshire, South Wales, 
246 miles from London, a hamlet and pariah seat«d 
upon Carmarthen Bay, noticed for Broadway House, 
once the residence of that upright man John Powell, 
chief justice of the Common Fleas, and one of those 
who sat on the trial of the seven bbhops sent to the 
Tower by that religious king James 11. 

1J.ANSFYDDTD, Breckuockshire, South Wales, 171 
miles irom Loudon, a hamlet and pariah seated on the 
banks of the river Usk. The manor of this place was 
granted to the prior and monks of Malvern, by Miles, 
earl of Hereford, accidentally shot by an arrow dis* 
charged by one of his own knights while hunting. 

'" "iTHONT, Gloucestershire, 104 miles from 
an extra parochial district, noticed for the 
a priory of Austin canons, founded hy Milo, 
! of Gloucester, for the reception of those 
■ho had been expelled from their priory in the 
Hills, Monmouthshire, hy the ravages of the 
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Llanwnda, Pembrokeshire, 257 miles from Lon- 
don, a village and parish seated upon the sea coast, 
noticed for a detachment of the French army effecting 
a landing at this place in 1797; and for Qiraldus 
having been its vicar. 

London, Middlesex, the metropolis of Great 
Britain, on the banks of the Thames, is very ancient, 
and mentioned by Tacitus as a place of considerable 
trade in the reign of Nero, and hence we may conclude 
it was founded in the year 42, about the time of 
Claudius. Richard of Cirencester, says it was sur- 
rounded with a wall by the empress Helena, mother 
of Constantine the Great. It had seven gates by land, 
all of which were taken down in 1760 or 1761. In 
digging the foundations of Aldgate, when rebuilt in 
1609, and under the city walls, Roman medals were 
found, some of which were of Helena, which corrobo- 
rates the opinion that she built them. The most con- 
spicuous object, St. Paul's Cathedral, first claims 
attention. It is 2292 feet in circuit, ''and 365 in height 
to the top of the cross, second to none in Europe, 
St. Peter's at Rome excepted. It was completed in 
thirty-five years, under one architect, sir C. Wren ; one 
chief mason, Mr. Strong; and under one bishop of 
London, Dr. Henry Compton. Westminster Abbey, 
said to have been founded in 610, by Sebut, king of 
the East Saxons, stands on the site of the temple of 
Apollo, was consecrated by Miletus, bishop of London, 
and dedicated to St. Peter. The present abbey, a 
grand specimen of the Gothic, was built by Edward 
the Confessor, in the form of a cross, which became a 
model for the erection of abbeys. The church, by a 
bull of pope Nicholas I., was constituted the place for 
the inauguration of the kings of England. Edward 
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gave it a charter of sanctuary to all persons whose 
prunes were ever so great, in which he declared that, if 
* any of his ministers or successors, should molest, in 
person or property, those in the sanctuary, he should 
lose his name, power, worship, and dignity, and with 
the traitor Judas be in the eternal fire of hell. Con* 
sequently, it became an asylum for the greatest villains 
of the age, who lived in open defiance of the laws. 
Among the costly memorials to those who once were, 
are those of Dr. Busby, Ben Jonson, Butler, Dr. John«^ 
son, Chaucer, Prior, Gay, Dr. Isaac Barrow, Handel^ 
Causabon, and the unfortunate sir C. Shovel. In Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel, styled by Leland, the wonder of 
the world, is a memorial in the form of a beautiful 
altar to the memory of Edward V. and his brother 
Richard, murdered in the Tower by Bichard III., which 
Walpole has endeavoured to invalidate. Among the 
churches to be noticed is the Temple Church, said to 
have been founded by the Knights Templars, in the 
reign of Henry II. on the model of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. It is one of the most beautiful Gothic 
structures in the kingdom, and is supported by neat 
slender pillars of Sussex marble. In it, among others 
are nine Knights Templars, cut in marble, in full pro- 
portion; six are cross legged, and consequently are sup- 
posed to have been actually engaged in the Crusades. 
The church has lately been repaired and beautified at an 
expense of £50,000. St. Clement Danes Church takes 
its name from pope Clement I., who suffered martyr-f 
dom in the reign of Trajan. On the north-east side 
of the Abbey church is Westminster Hall, built by 
Bufus originally, and afterwards rebuilt by Richard IL, 
and though it is the largest room in Europe not sup* 
ported by pillars, Rufus said it was only a king's bed* 
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chamber in respect to what he intended to make it. 
In length it is 270 feet, 74 feet wide, and 90 high, the 
ceiling is of red chestnut, or Irish oak, which has 
the peculiarity of being spider proof. St. Margaret's 
Church, in Millbank-street, Westminster, has among 
its memorials to the great, one to the memory of the 
unfortunate sir "Walter Raleigh, imprisoned for twelve 
years, and then beheaded for a crime not proved. 
Bunhill-fields burial-groimd, was the City burial-groimd 
in Charles I. It was originally called Bone Hill, 
£rom its being devoted as a place of interment during 
the Great Plague. It contains the remains of Kichard 
Cromwell, son of the protector, who died at Cheshunt, 
having assumed the name of Clarke. John Bunyan 
and Dr. Watts were also here interred. Whitehall 
is noticed as the place where Charles I. was beheaded: 
the precise spot is said to be that on which the brazen 
statue of James II. stands, erected as a memorial where 
his father fell. Temple-bar, erected after the great 
fire in 1666, by sir Christopher Wren, was formerly 
the place of exposure for the heads of traitors. In the 
City arms upon it there is a dagger, a memento of the 
weapon with which Wat Tyler was killed. London- 
stone is placed by the side of St. Swithen's Church, 
in Cannon-street, . Its origin is supposed to have 
been a mileary of the Bomans, and probably the 
point £rom whence all the Boman roads from London 
diverged. That it may be open to the inspection of 
the curious without being injured it is cased in a hollow 
stone. Its preservation from the parish destructives 
was owing to Mr. Marden, in 1798. Near Highgate- 
archway is said to be the veritable stone on which 
Whittington sat, and heard the encouraging sound of 
Bow bells. 

g2 
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LoKGHOPE, Gloucestershire, nine miles from Glou- 
cester, noticed for an annual custom on the 1st of May 
of assembling in bodies, on the top of a hill, from the 
respectable parishes, to contend for the possession of 
it, from whence it has obtained the name of May Hill, 
though its proper name is Yarlton Hill. The Campus 
Martins is supposed to have been the origin of the 
custom, and to be as old as the time of Edward the 
Confessor, when the people confederated together on 
May day, to defend the kingdom from all foreigners 
and enemies. 

LoopooL, Cornwall, a lake near Helston, two miles 
long, separated from the sea by a ridge, over which the 
waves sometimes beat with a tremendous roar. 

LoTTGHBOBOUGH, Leicestershire, 110 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated in the midst 
of a beautiful country, consisting of fertile meadows 
irrigated by the Soar. In the Saxon time it was 
■a, royal village, and, according to Camden, was the 
largest and best built town in the county next to 
Leicester. 

Louth, Lincolnshire, 156 miles from London, a cor- 
porate town, taking its name from the river Lud. It 
has a free school, founded by Edward VL, with a large 
church and a fine spire, thought to be as high as 
Grantham spire, which is 288 feet high. 

LooE, East, Cornwall, 232 miles from London, an 
ancient borough by prescription, made a corporation by 
a charter of queen Elizabeth, noticed for its bridge of 
1 5 arches over a creek of the sea. 

LooE, West, Cornwall, called also Port Pigham, 
is separated from East Looe only by a bridge. Both 
towns take their name from the river Low, as the 
river does from its depth between two high banks. 
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St. George's, a small island near the mouth of the 
harbour, abounds with sea-pyes. 

LowTHEB, Westmoreland, two miles from Penrith, 
on the Loder, whence its name, is noticed for a row of 
pyramidal stones, eight or nine feet high, which extend 
a mile in length. History is silent as to their origin. 

Ludlow, Shropshire, 142 miles from London, a 
borough and market town, seated on an eminence near 
the confluence of the rivers Teme and Corve. The 
castle, built by Hoger de Montgomery, was besieged by 
Stephen, when Henry, son of the king of Scotland, 
being lifted from his horse by a grappling hook, would 
have been drawn within the walls, if Stephen had not 
with singular courage rescued him from danger. In 
the choir of the church, on the north wall, is an inscrip- 
tion to prince Arthur, elder brother to Henry VIH., 
who died here, and whose viscera were deposited in this 
place, though it is said his heart was taken up some 
years ago enclosed in lead. His body was interred at 
Worcester. A closet in the choir is called the God 
house, from the custom of the priests keeping in it 
their consecrated utensils. The coimtry round is ex- 
tremely pleasant and populous, especially that part 
called the Corvesdale, from the Corve, and the inhabi- 
tants are proverbial for their politeness. 

Lttggebshall, Wiltshire, 75 miles from London, 
a borough town and parish, pleasantly seated on the 
borders of the ancient royal forest of Chute. It was 
formerly the residence of several Saxon kings. It had 
a castle subsequent to the Norman Conquest, which 
was given by Richard I. to his brother John, but of 
which little or nothing now remains. 

LuLWORTH, East and West, Dorsetshire, 112 miles 
from London, a parish, the church of which, an ancient 
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buUding, has a tower built in the form of a cone. It 
formerly had a castle, on the site of which a noble 
pile now built retains the name. About a mile from 
this place, on the top of a very high hill, is a fortifica- 
tion surrounded by three ramparts and ditches, said to 
have been a British camp. About four miles from this 
place are the remains of Bindon Abbey, which prove it 
to have been a most magnificent building. Cardinal 
Weld has erected near the abbey a house for the ac- 
commodation of emigrant monks of the order of La 
Trappe, several of whom having taken refuge here from 
France. 

LxTLwoBTH, West, Dorsetshire, 112 miles from 
London, is noticed for a natural cave 1380 feet in 
diameter, and 21 feet in depth at low water, and 
admits vessels of eighty tons. 

LxTNDY Island, though 1 1 miles from the main land, 
on the north-west coast of Devonshire, has springs of 
fresh water. It is about three miles long and one in 
breadth, surrounded with rocks on every side, except 
at one place, and that so narrow as scarcely to admit 
two persons abreast. It abounds in sheep, rabbits, 
and fowls. No venemous reptile will live in this 
island. One William Morisco being disappointed in 
his attempt to assassinate Henry VIII., at Woodstock, 
fled to this island, fortified it, and turned pirate ; but 
was at length taken by surprise, with sixteen of his 
accomplices, and put to death. It has a high rock 
called the "constable," and south of the island is a rock 
called Rat Island, from the rats with which it is 
pestered ; and on the north, are some islets called the 
" hen and chickens." 

Luton, Bedfordshire, 31 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, pleasantly seated between 
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two hills near the source of the river Lea, noticed for 
its church and tower steeple, heautifully checquered 
with flint and freestone, within which is a remarkable 
Gothic font in the form of a hexagon. In this parish is 
Luton Hoe, the elegant seat of the earl of Bute, 
having in its old chapel a beautiful piece of Gothic 
wainscot, carved in 1548. The library, inferior only 
to Blenheim, is the most magnificent receptacle for 
books of a private kind in Europe, being 146 feet long, 
divided into three rooms. It is the nataljplace of the 
Rev. John Pomfret, the poet, who wrote the poem 
caUed " The Choice." 

Lttttervtobth, Leicestershire, 88 miles from Lon- 
don^ a market town and parish, seated on the little 
river Swift ; had for its rector the celebrated reformer 
John Wickliff, who died and was here interred ; but 
forty years after his death, his bones were taken out of 
his grave, and burnt by order of the Council of Con- 
stance. His pulpit, his table, and his gown, are care- 
fully preserved as relics of a man so famed. The 
Roman Watling-street runs on the west side of the 
town. 

Ltttton-Bottene, Lincolnshire, 107 miles from 
London, a hamlet and chapelry in the parish of Long 
Sutton, noticed as the natal place of Dr. Busby, master 
of Westminster school, bom here in 1606. 

Ltdd, Kent, 71 miles from London, a market 
town, corporation, and parish, near Romney, supposed 
to take its name from the Latin litius, the shore , 
alluding to its situation on the sea- shore. On the 
beach, near Stone- end, is a heap of stones, supposed to 
be the tomb of Crispin and Crispianus, saints and 
martyrs. Near, this town is the well-known cape, 
called Dungeness. Adjoining the sea, is a place called 
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Holmstone, consiating of beach and pebble -sConei, 
irhich nevertheless abounds with bolm-treeB. 

Ltlborn, Northamptonshire, near Daven try, is sup* 
posed to have been a Roman station, from its situation 
on the Watling-Btreet, and by the pavementa, trenches, 
Tuins of walls and houses ; hut more especially, from 
the traces of a fort, at a mount called the Round Hill, 

Ltiiinqtun, Hampshire, 97 miles from London, a 
market town, borough, and sea-port, stands about a 
mile from the Channel, running between the mainland 
and the Isle of Wight. It was formerly noted for its 
trade in salt ; now as a summer resort for sea-bathing. 
Near the town are traces of an entrenched camp, called 
Buckland Rings, ur Castle Field. 

Ltndholu, or Ltnhau, Yorkshire, West Riding, 
in a morass, near Hatfield, tvhere it is said, no spar- 
rows were ever seen, though the soil is good, 

Ltndburst, Hampshire, 86 miles Irom London, a 
village and township, delightfully situated near the 
centre of the forest, of which it has always been re- 
garded as a kind of capital ; and here was the tribunal 
of the chief justice in Eyre south of the Trent, pre- 
viously to its abolition at the end of the seventeeath 
century. About four miles from this Tillage is a 
monumental pillar, erected In 1745 by lord Delawar, 
to memorialize the spot where stood the oak from 
which glanced the arrow shot by Tyrrel, that pierced 
■' ' t of Rufus. 

DON, Rutlandshire, 95 miles from London, a 
loticed for the celebrated Whiston being in- 
. the burial-ground of the parish church. 
N RsoiB, Norfolk, 96 miles from London, 
[i-port, borough, and market town, seated on 
hank of the Ouse. It is so called to distin- 
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guish it from West Lynn, North Lynn, and Old Lynn : 
it was formerly called Bishop's Lynn, from its be- 
longing to the bishop of Norwich, but being ex- 
changed by Henry VIII. it acquired its present name. 
St. Nicholas' Chapel is very ancient, and reckoned 
one of the finest and largest of the kind in the king- 
dom ; it has ' a steeple of free-stone, and an octagon 
spire over it. During the civil war it was garrisoned 
by the royalists, and being obliged to surrender at the 
end of a three weeks* siege, the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to pay ten shillings a head, besides a month's 
pay to the army, to save the town from plunder. It is 
noted for excellent shrimps, of which seventy tons are 
said to be sent annually to London. 

LxpiAT Pabe, Gloucestershire, near Stroud, an 
ancient mansion, formerly the seat of the Throckmorton 
family. 

Ltthe, Westmoreland, 262 miles from London, a 
hamlet in the parish of Heversham, noticed for a large 
moss, known by the name of Lythe Moss, where 
several large trees are frequently dug up. One oak 
was taken up that contained 2000 feet of wood. 

Macclesfield, Cheshire, 176 miles from London, 
a considerable market and corporate town, seated on 
an eminence, at the foot of which flows the river 
Bollin, which with other rivers waters its forest on the 
edge of Derbyshire. It is a large old town, one of the 
best in the county, and has been a borough ever since 
the time of Edward III. In the church are two brass 
plates, on one of which there is a promise of 26,000 
years and 26 days' pardon, for saying five paternosters 
and five aves. On the other, an epitaph on Perkin d 
Leigh, who received the lordship of Lime from Edward 
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III., for taking the count of TankerTille prisoner, and 
other military services ; particularly at the battle of 
Cressy. Sir Piers, a son of Perkin a Leigh, was slain 
at the battle of Agincourt. In Macclesfield forest 
many pits are dug for the sake of the turf, in which it 
is common to find fir-trees buried. 

Machyn Llaeth, Montgomeryshire, 198 miles 
from London, a town in the parish and hundred of the 
same name, seated near the river Dyfi. The situation 
is extremely beautiful, the stupendous hill of Arran-y- 
Gessel, 2,220 feet high, appears impending over it. It 
is supposed to have been the Maglona of the Romans, 
where, in the reign of the emperor Honorius, the band of 
the Solenses were stationed to check the mountaineers. 
It was here that Owen Glendwr exercised the first act 
of his royalty, in 1402. Here he accepted the crown of 
Wales and convened a parliament, the house in which 
they met is still shown. The brave David Gam at- 
tended a parliament at this place, but with the in- 
tention to assassinate Owen; his design being dis- 
covered, he was thrown into prison, and liberated only 
on a pledge of not taking up arms against Owen. 

Madeley, or Market Madeley, 135 miles from 
London, a market town and parish in the hundred of 
Wenlock, celebrated for its iron bridge over the Severn, 
consisting of one arch, 100 feet within the span, and 
40 feet high. 

Maiden Bbadley, Wilts, 101 miles from London, 
a. parish, partly in Wiltshire and partly in Somerset- 
shire. On the east side of the town rises the lofity 
insulated hill, called Cold Kitchen Hill, Brimsdon, 
and Bidcombe, on which are found many relics of an- 
tiquity, and from which is one of the most extensive 
views in the county. 
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Maiden Castle, Dorsetshire, a Roman encamp- 
ment, in the parish of Winterbom St. Martin, the 
largest and most complete of any in the west of 
England. The country people call it "maiden," because 
it was never taken, but it was the summer station of 
ihe Durotriges garrison. It consists of a triple ditch 
■and rampart, the inner ones very deep and high. The 
whole area, including the ramparts and ditches, is 120 
acres. From it the view is one of the most beautiful 
and extensive that can be imagined. 

Maidenhead, Berkshire, 26 miles from London, a 
market town, pleasantly seated on the banks of [the 
Thames. It was formerly called South Arlington, and 
in the time of Edward III. Maidenhithe, from whence 
its present name. The adjacent common, called Mai- 
denhead Thicket, from its being a woody spot, was 
formerly famed for the shelter it gave to highwaymen. 

Maidstone, Kent, 34 miles from London, a bo- 
rough, county town, and parish, seated on the eastern 
bank of the river Medway, takes its name from the 
Saxon, signifying Medway's town, from the river 
flovnng close by it. It was the scene of one of the 
latest efforts of the royalists in favour of Charles I., 
when the town, after an obstinate defence, was taken 
by Sir Thomas Fairfiax, at the head of an army of 
lOjOOO men. 

Malden, Essex, 37 miles from London, a market 
town and borough, stands on an eminence at the con- 
fluence of the Chelmer and Blackwater, where they 
enter the sea. It was the first Roman colony in 
Britain, being founded by Claudius in 43, and the seat 
of some of the British kings. It was called by Tacitus, 
Camalodunam^ from camafus, i. e. Mars, an idol wor- 
shipped by the Saxons, and dune, a mount. It was 
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besieged, plundered, and burnt by Boadicea, but the 
Romans repaired it. Edward, the elder of the Saxon 
race, resided here whilst he built Witham and Hertford 
castles. The custom of borough English, originating 
in the tyranny of the feudal lords exists here. 

Mallerstang, Westmoreland, 266 miles from Lon- 
don, a township and chapelry in the parish of Kirkby- 
Stephen. To the south of this place rises the large 
mountain called Wild-Boar Fell. Near the town is 
Pendragon Castle, built by Uter Pendragon, in the time 
of Vortigern. 

Malms BURY, Wiltshire, 96 miles from London, a 
market town and borough, pleasantly seated on a hill, 
nearly surrounded by the Avon, said to have been 
built by Mulmutius, a British prince. It had formerly 
a strong castle called Ingleborn, till it was changed into 
Maildulphbury, now contracted into its present name 
from Maildulph, an Irish scholar, who founded a reli- 
gious house here, afterwards converted into a stately 
abbey, and next to Glastonbury, was the largest in 
the kingdom ; its buildings enclosed forty-five acres of 
groimd, of which very little now remains but the 
abbey church. The abbots were mitred and sat in 
parliament. Athelstan, the Saxon king, was interred 
imder the high altar of the church, and his monument 
still remains in the nave. It is the natal place of Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury the historian, and Thomas Hobbs, 
author of the " Leviathan.** 

Malfas, Cheshire, 166 miles from London, a 
market town, parish, and township, stands on a high 
hill not far from the river Dee. It is called in Latin 
Mala Platea, i. e. bad way, and was, by the Nor- 
mans, for the same reason, called Mal-pas. 

M ALTON, Yorkshire, North Riding, 215 miles from 
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London, a market town and borough, seated on the 
river Derwent. It had a castle in the reign of Henry 
I. and a monastery, a great part of which was blown 
down in 1782 ; the church is still standing, though in 
ruins. It was the natal place of Dr. Thomas Plume, 
archdeacon of Rochester, the foimder of the Plu- 
mian professorship of astronomy and philosophy at 
Cambridge. 

Malhak, Yorkshire, West Riding, 235 miles from 
London, a township in the parish of Kirkby, seated in 
a deep and yerdant yale, terminated by an immense 
crag of limestone rock, 286 feet high : above this rock 
is a small lake, which is the head of the river Aire. 
In great £oods, the water flows over the ridge of the 
crag and forms an immense cataract, superior in height 
to the falls of Niagara. 

Malling, West Kent, 30 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, pleasantly seated on a rivulet 
of the Medway : noticed for the stone coffins dug up 
here and the tower of St. Leonard's chapel, 70 feet 
high, and walls seven feet thick, now a most splendid 
ruin. 

Malvern, Great and Little, Worcestershire, 
111 miles from London, two parishes in the lower 
division of the hundred of Pershore. Since the dis- 
solution, nothing remains of the abbey but the gateway 
and church, now parochial. The floor is in some 
places paved with square bricks painted with the arms 
of England, abbots of Westminster. Henry VII., his 
queen, and his two sons, prince Arthur and Henry, 
were so delighted with this place, that they beautified 
the church and windows with painted glass, and histori- 
cal passages of the Old Testament, part of which re- 
main, but in a mutilated state. The east window has the 
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figure of Henry VII, and his queen^ often represented 
along with the history of our Saviour's peission. In 
the west window is a noble piece of the " day of judg- 
ment,'' not inferior to the paintings of Michael 
Angelo. There are two medicinal springs here, called 
St. Ann's and the Holy Well. 

Malvern Hills, Worcestershire, run from north 
to south, the highest point being 1440 feet above the 
level of the sea. Upon these hills is a very large ditch, 
which is esteemed an admirable piece of antiquity, said 
to have been cut by Gilbert-de-la- Clare, earl of Glou- 
cester, about the time of Henry III., to part his lands 
on the east side of the hills from those of Hereford- 
shire on the west. On the summit of these hills is a 
camp with a triple ditch, supposed to be British. 

Man, Islb of, a large and populous island in the 
Irish sea, 10 leagues distant from the county of Cum- 
berland. It is said to have derived its name from 
Mona, an appellation given it by Julius Csesar. Ptolomy 
called it Moneda. It was inhabited in the time of the 
Romans by the Britons, but when they were dispossess- 
ed of the greatest part of their territory by the Saxons, 
Picts, and Scots, it became subject to the latter ; and 
we are informed by Orosius, that about the end of the 
fourth century it was inhabited by the Scots, and this 
accounts for the present inhabitants appearing to be 
descendants of the ancient Scots, from their language, 
which bears a strong affinity to the Erse, and differs 
little from the Highland dialect. The bishop is styled, 
bishop of Sodor and Man, but does not sit in the 
house of peers. A ridge of mountains runs through 
the island, and Snafelt, the highest, rises about 580 
yards. Before the south promontory of Man is a little 
island, c^led the Calf of Man, which at one time of 
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the year abounds with puflSns : in August, they are 
hunted, and no less than 5000 of the young ones are 
generally taken every year. 

Mancetek, Warwickshire, 105 miles from London, 
a parish seated on an eminence near the river Anker, 
is supposed to have been the Manduessedum of the 
Bomans, as several brass and silver coins of that 
nation have been dug up. Near this are the remains 
of an ancient fort called Oldbury, in the north part of 
which have been found several flint stones, each 
about four inches long, ground into the form of a pole« 
axe, and thought by sir William Dugdale to have 
been a kind of weapon of *the ancient Britons, before 
they had the art of making weapons of brass and iron. 

Manchester, Lancashire, 182 miles from London, 
a great commercial and manufacturing town at the con* 
flux of the Irk and Irwell, three miles from the Mersey. 
The enterprising spirit of its inhabitants has raised it 
to great prosperity, and rendered it inferior in wealth 
and importance to no place in the kingdom, London 
and Liverpool excepted. It has three most eminent 
foundations, its college, hospital, and public school. 
It is the ancient Mancimium, or Manutium, under both 
of which names it is mentioned in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. Some suppose the present name to be derived 
from matny i. e. in the ancient British language, a stone 
or rock, and might have been applied to the town, from 
its situation on a stony hill, and near a famous quarry 
called Colyhurst. In the civil war between Charles I. 
and the parliament, possession was taken of the 
town by the latter, who repulsed, with great loss, the 
royalists, who under the earl of Derby attempted to 
take it. When the rebellion of 1745 took place, the 
town was for a short time the quarters of the rebels. 
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The Pretender taking up bis residence at a bouse in 
Market- street-lane, called from tbat event the palace, 
\?bicb cognomen it still retains, tbougb occupied as an 
inn. This town furnished him with a body of men, 
who were formed into a regiment under the command 
of Colonel Townly, who atoned for his treason on 
Kennington Common. 

Mansfikld, Nottinghamshire, 138 miles from 
London, a market town and parish of great antiquity. 
It was anciently a British and afterwards a Roman 
station. In the time of Edward the Confessor it was 
a royal demesne. When Sherwood Forest was a 
royal chase, the kings of England had a hunting seat 
here. According to an ancient custom of this manor, 
the heirs of estates are declared to be of age as soon 
as bom : and the lands were equally divided among 
the sons ; and, in failure of male issue, among the 
daughters. 

Mansfield Woodhottse, near Mansfield* a 
parish seated in a very delightful part of the county, 
commanding extensive views. In 1786, a Boman 
building was discovered in a corn field, 20 yards by 
14, having within it a beautiful mosaic pavement in 
fine preservation. 

Mafleditrhak, Oxfordshire, 38 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish beautifully seated on the border of the 
Thames; noticed for a large and venerable mansion 
of the reign of queen Elizabeth, in front of which is 
an avenue of noble elms more than a mile in length. 
In the civil wars it was fortified in support of royalty 
—but was ultimately compelled to surrender. 

Mabazion, or Mabket Jew, Cornwall, 281 miles 
from London, a market town and township, in the 
parish of St. Hilary, said to derive its name from the 
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Jews, reported to have traded here several centuries 
ago. It was burnt by the French in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Maech or Meesh, Cambridgeshire, 80 miles from 
London, a market town and township in the parish of 
Doddington, seated on the Nen. In the year 1730, 
two urns were found ; in one of which were bones and 
ashes, and in the other 300 pieces of silver coin, no 
two pieces alike, which were of all the emperors from 
Vespasian to Antoninus, 

Mardbn, Wiltshire, 90 miles from London, a 
parish in the hundred of Swanborough, supposed to 
have been the scene of a bloody battle fought between 
king Ethelred and the Danes, where the former was 
defeated, and died soon after of his wounds. Near 
this place there is a very remarkable tumulus measur- 
ing about 80 yards in diameter at the base, and 40 feet 
in height, which along with a small barrow comprise 
an area of about 30 acres. 

Maegak, Glamorganshire, 181 miles from London, 
a village and parish in the hundred of Newcastle. Tho 
Welsh say a prince of that name was killed here 80O 
years before the birth of Christ. It is noticed for the 
remains of a once splendid abbey, of which the 
chapter-house was the boast, but in 1799 the dome 
fell in. The parish church, occupying the west 
end of the monastery, contains several ancient monu- 
ments discovered during the restoration of the north 
aisle. On the top of a hiU, called Mynydd Margan,. 
is a pillar of hard stone, about four feet high and 
one broad, with the following inscription in rude 
letters — 

" Bodvocys hie jacet, filius Catotis, irni Pronepya 

eternali ve domay." 
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Mabgate, Kent, 71 miles from London, a maiket 
town, seaport, and fashionable watering-place, sup- 
posed to take its name from Mergate, i. e. the gate or 
entrance from the sea, this being one of the nearest 
ports of England to the continent. A great improve- 
ment has been made in the erection of a new pier, at 
a cost of £90,000, about 900 feet m length, 63 wide, 
and 26 high. The old church displays the Norman 
and Gothic styles of architecture ; and contains many 
memorials and effigies in brass of great antiquity. 
At the distance of about two miles to the east is the 
famous promontory, called the North Foreland, on 
which there is a noble light-house, eighty ^feet high. 
The sea at this place gains so much upon the land 
that within the memory of man thirty acres have been 
swallowed up. 

Maeket Boswoeth, Leicestershire, 106 miles 
&om London, a market town, and parish seated on a 
pleasant eminence in a fertile part of the county, 
noticed for a bloody battle fought here, between Richard 
III. and Henry earl of Richmond, where the former 
lost his crown and his life. The crown being found 
in a hedge was brought to lord Stanley, who placed it 
on the head of Henry, and the whole army saluted 
him king of England. It is the natal place of Thomas 
Simpson, a self-taught mathematician. 

Mabket-Ovebton, Rutlandshire, 95 miles from 

London, a village, and had formerly a market, whence 

its name, and Overton, from its situation on hilly 

ground. It is supposed to have been the Roman 

station called by Antoninus Margedunum. The 

umber of Roman coins dug up at diflPerent times 

prve it to have been a station of that nation, and 

thact was called Margedunum, from the ancient word 
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Marga, which signifies marie, or a stony substance, 
wiih which this place abounds. 

Mablbobottgh, Wiltshire, 75 miles from London, 
a market town and borough, seated at the foot of a 
hill near the source of the Kennet, takes its name 
from the chalky soil anciently termed marie. It was 
formerly a Roman town called Cunctrum ; but from 
the time of the Saxons to the Norman Conquest, its 
name rarely occurs in our annals. During the captivity 
of Richard I., his affectionate brother John, hoping he 
would never see the kingdom again, seized this town 
and castle, along with several other places, and it stood 
a siege before it was given up. The remains of the 
walls and the ditch are still to be seen, which in some 
places is twenty feet wide. The mound, which was 
the keep of the castle, is now converted into a spiral 
walk, at the top of which is an octagon summer- 
house. It is the natal place of that hot-headed bigot 
Dr. Sacheveral, the advocate of the divine right of 
kings. 

Mablow, Gbbat, Bucks, 31 miles from London, 
a market town, borough, and parish, pleasantly seated 
near the banks of the Thames. Great quantities of 
beech are brought here from different parts of the 
county which abounds with this wood more than any 
in England. Bone-lace is the chief manufacture; 
though there are the Temple Mills for making 
thimbles, and another for pressing oil from rape and 
flax seeds. 

Marnhall, Dorsetshire, 101 miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for its church, an ancient lofty building, 
the ceiling finely carved over, but greatly decayed. 
— ' Hussey, Esq., so eminent for his portraits in pencil, 
was a natiye of this place. He always drew the 
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human head by the musical scale, proving that, how* 
ever correct it might appear to be in nature, yet, by 
this method, it was improved in its proportions. 

Mabsdek Rocks, Northumberland, are situated a 
little way from the shore in the German Ocean, being 
visited from Tynemouth, by parties of pleasure. They 
are perforated in several places by the waves, so as 
to give a free passage to boats, and have some large 
caverns formed in them by the beating surge. 

Mabsdon, Long, East Hiding, Yorkshire, 190 miles 
from London, a parish, noticed for its vicinity to 
Marston Moor, where prince Rupert was defeated, 
with the loss of his cannon, by Cromwell, 1644. 

Mabshfield, Gloucestershire, 103 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, consisting of one 
street, nearly a mile long, of ancient buildings. It 
drives a good trade in malt ; and is famous for its 
cakes. Near a place called the Rocks are three stones, 
to mark the limits of the counties of Gloucester, 
Wilts, and Somerset, where they meet in a point. 

Mabshlakd, Norfolk, is a marshy peninsula, oppo- 
site to King's Lynn, almost encompassed by the Ouse 
and other rivers. It contains about 30,000 acres, is 
ten miles wide in the widest part, and has no less 
than 111 brick bridges. The air is so unhealthy, that 
an ague is called the Marshland bailiff. 

Mabston Sicca, 34 miles from Gloucester, in 
which county it stands, is noticed only for a roasting- 
jack, said to be the same which king Charles was set 
to wind up when he appeared to be the servant of 
Mrs. Lane. 

St. Mabtha's Chapel, Surrey, 29 miles from 
London, a parish near Blackheath. On the top of a 
hill is a burial-place to the manor of Chilworth adjacent. 
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Tradition says, that this and St. Catherine Chapel, 
al>out a mile from it, of exactly the same size, were 
built by two sisters so named. From hence there is 
a most extensive view over the hills of Surrey and 
Sussex, to the meadows of Godalming, to the hills of 
*Hants« and over all the north of Surrey. 

Maetin, Surrey, near Wimbledon, had a magni- 
ficent abbey founded by Henry I., which, like the 
church, was built of flints, and enclosed 65 acres; 
but little of it now remains, except the kitchen and 
one of the chapels with a pulpit. The bridge, which 
is the boundary of three parishes, Mitcham, Wimble- 
don, and Martin, is remarkable for its arch being 
turned with tiles, instead of brick and stone. In the 
abbey, king John slept the night before he signed 
Magna Charta at Runnymede. 

Maetin-Mebe, Lancashire, near Eccleston, was 
drained some years ago, when some canoes, like Indian, 
were found in it. 

Maetin*s Thobpe, Rutlandshire, 95 miles from 
London, a parish three miles from Uppingham, is sup* 
posed to have been a considerable town, but the 
authority for that opinion is not given. 

Maston, Lincolnshire, 95 miles from London, 
seated on the Trent, and on the north side of the 
Foss-dyke-river, noticed for the remains of three con- 
siderable pieces of a Roman road leading to Lincoln. 

Maey-Chxtech, Devonshire, near Torbay, noticed 
for being the first founded in this county after its 
conversion from Paganism. 

Matfen, Northumberland, 278 miles from London, 
a township in the parish of Stamfordham, on the site 
of the Roman wall. Here was lately destroyed a 
mausoleum of the Druid tribe, of great antiquity, with 
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a rude stone column 30 feet high, and a farm-house 
erected on the spot. I regret I cannot add the^ name 
of the ruthless destroyer. 

Mathabn, Monmouthshire, 136 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish seated near the mouth of the Severn, 
famed for heing the burial-place of Theodoric, king 
of Glamorgan, who was killed at the battle of Tintem, 
against the Saxons, which caused the church to be 
built, whose corpse bishop Godwin ordered to be 
replaced in its stone coffin, having been discovered 
by chance, and was nearly entire, though buried above 
a thousand years, and the wound in his head, which 
caused his death, as visible as when given. The 
bishops of liandaff had a palace here» which was 
destroyed by Cromwell. 

Matlock, Derbyshire, 144 miles from London, a vil- 
lage delightfully seated, partly in a valley, and partly on 
the declivity of a hill on the east side of the Derwent. 
It is noticed for its mineral waters, which are milk- 
warm, and for its romantic situation, which, attracting 
the votaries of health and pleasure, has brought it 
into great repute as a fashionable resort during the 
summer season. The chief objects of notice are the 
High Tor, which rises almost perpendicularly from the 
river to the height of 100 yards, more than one-half 
of which consists of a smooth face of rock. And 
opposite to this is an eminence called Masson Hill, one 
side of which forms what is called the Heights of 
Abraham, from whence a most extensive view is ob- 
tained. On Ribber Hill, an eminence above Matlock 
church, is a cromlech called the Hust Stones, composed 
of four blocks of gritstone, one of which, the least, is 
placed on the others ; and this was surmounted by 
a stone pillar, from there being a cavity in the table 
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stone; the remains, in all probability, of an ancient 
cross. 

Matson, GloTicestersbire, 104 miles from London, 
a parish in the middle division of King's Barton, 
noticed only for Bobbin's Wood Hill, in the parish 
a beautiful object to the surrounding country. The 
city of Gloucester is supplied with water from this hill, 
which took its name from Bobbins, occupiers of a wood 
at the base of it. 

Mawnbury, or Maunbury, Dorsetshire, the name 
by which the amphitheatre is generally called by the 
natiyes : this celebrated monument of antiquity is seated 
on a plain in the open fields near Dorchester. It con- 
sists of chalk raised upon a level ; its area was about an 
acre, and was originally about 220 feet the longer and 
140 feet the shorter diameter. The receptacle for the 
wild beasts was at the upper end, where there are 
vaults under the body of the work. It was capable of 
containing 130,000 people, and is said to have been 
constructed by Agricola ; coins of 240 have been dug 
up in it. 

Maxstoke Castle, Warwickshire, three miles 
from ColeshiU, is very entire, and stands upon a plain 
in a most sequestered spot. The gates are in their 
original state, covered with iron, on which are the 
arms of the duke of Buckingham. The venerable 
chapel, the noble old hall, and spacious kitchen, still 
remain. It was built in the reign of Edward III. by 
W. Clinton, earl of Huntingdon, who also founded the 
priory near it, now in ruins. It was visited by Bichard 
III. when on his march to Nottingham, to marshal his 
troops for opposing the earl of Bichmond. 

Mabyfoet, Cumberland, 311 miles from London, 
a market town and seaport, at the mouth of the Elne 
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has arisen from a small fishing' village to a town of 
consequence. At a short distance from the town is 
Nether HaU, the seat of the ancient family of Sen- 
house, having occupied the estate from the time of 
Henry YIIL ; and near the hall are the remains of 
a large Homan station, called EUenborough Fort, 
consisting of a square area encompassed by a double 
ditch. From hence is a most extensive view over 
Scotland. It was formerly called Yolantium, and was 
a Roman garrison, [the station of the first cohort of 
the Dalmatians. There was also a town near this 
place, called Olinacum, where the first Herculean 
wing was stationed in the time of Theodosius the 
younger. 

Hatfield, Sussex, 42 miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for the remains of a palace formerly 
belonging to the archbishop of Canterbury, said to 
have been built by St. Dunstan. The east end has 
been converted into a farm-house, where several 
articles, said to have been his, are shewn to the 
curious. A large room here is called the queen's 
chamber, from queen Elizabeth having once bestowed 
the honour of her presence upon it, and on another, 
called the kitchen chamber, is engraven the date of 
1371. 

Medboubne, Leicestershire, 83 miles from London, 
a parish, supposed to have been a Roman station firom 
the number of coins and medals found here. In 
this parish are the remains of entrenchments covering 
above 200 acres of land. 

Medway RiVeb, rises in Ashdown Forest, in 
Sussex, noticed for the Dutch, on June 22, 1667, 
sailing up it and burning several ships of war at 
Chatham, and carrying off the Royal Charles, a first- 
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Tate of 100 guns. After this Sheemess was built at 
the entrance to defend it. 

Melcomb Regis, Dorsetshire, 127 miles from 

London, a market town and borough in the parish of 

Radipole, at the mouth of the Wey, by which it is 

parted from Weymouth. It appears from its name to 

haye been a royal demesne, and from the records to 

have paid quit rent to the crown all along from Edward 

I. till it was bought off by the inhabitants. It had 

formerly a priory in the east part of the town, whose 

«ite covered about an acre ; the remains of the chapel 

are converted into a malt-house. From a chapel on a 

hill near Weymouth a detachment of the parliamentary 

army battered it in 1641, and having taken it, pulled 

the chapel down and sold the stones. 

Melton-on-the-hill, West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
three miles from Doncaster, so named from its lofty 
situation, from whence may be seen the two minsters 
of York and Lincoln. 

Melton-Mowbkay, Leicestershire, 108 miles from 
London, a market town, parish, and township, seated 
in a vale on the banks of the river Eye. It has been 
so much improved that the market is one of the largest 
in the kingdom for cattle. The cause of its improve- 
ment is its being a great resort for hunting: there 
being accommodation for several hundreds of horses. 
The best cheese, known by the name of Stilton, is 
made here. Its name is derived from the ancient 
family of the Mowbrays, who were Idrds of it. 

MEMBtTBY, Devonshire, 147 miles from London, a 
parish, has the ruins of a castle ; and is noted for the 
best Devonshire cheese. 

Menai Stbaits and Bbidge, North Wales, sepa- 
Tating the coast of Anglesea and Carnarvon. Its name 

H 
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signifies narrow water. At a place called port Hamel 
on the shore of the Straits, Suetonius is said to have 
landed. Moei-y-don is noticed for Agricola having 
passed the Straits there. The Strait is now crossed 
by a suspension bridge, the first stone of which was 
laid in 1819, under the direction of Mr. Telford, and 
was completed in about six years. 

Mekdip Hixls, Somersetshire, are the most 
famous in England, both for lead and coal. These 
hills, in old records, are called Moinedrop, and have 
many knolls upon them of a steep ascent; but the 
highest part of them is a flat of some length, on which 
there are some swamps dangerous to travellers. The 
lead of these hills is harder than any other in the 
kingdom, and is generally used for bullet and shot. 
The men who are employed in the melting-houses, if 
they work in the smoke, are often seized with a disease 
called the mill- reek; which generally proves mortal. 
And the cattle that feed in places where the smoke 
rests upon the groimd are seized with it. There was 
formerly a royal forest on these hills, but the oak, the 
monarch of the forest, has been succeeded by the 
insignificant furze. The Frome, which runs by Brad- 
ford, and falls into the Avon near Bath, rises in these 
hills. 

Mendelsham, Sufiblk, 82 miles firom London, a 
market town, seated near the source of the river 
Deben, noticed for a gold concave ring being ploughed 
up here in 1758, 4he inscription being in the Bunic or 
Sclavonian language. A silver crown of considerable 
weight was long since found near it, weighing about 
60 ounces, supposed to have belonged to one of the 
kings of the East Angles. 

Merioneth, County of, North Wales, a maritime 
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county, is so called from a yariation of its Welsh name. 
Sir Verionydh ; in the time of the Romans this county 
was part of the country inhabited by the Ordovices, a 
brave and powerful nation. The air is sharp In winter 
on account of its many high mountains. The soil is 
about the worst in Wales, though the valleys feed an 
incredible number of sheep. 

Mebsey-Island, Essex, at the mouth of the Coluy 
south of Colchester, was known to the Romans, from 
the many tessellated pavements foimd here, and an 
eminence still called Roman Hill. It was seized by 
the Danes in the time of Alfred, for their winter 
quarters. 

Mebxhyb-Cynog, Brecknockshire, South Wales, 
a parish seated on the banks of the Hondu and Ys-car 
rivers, takes its name ^m St. Cynog, the martyr. In 
the ancient church are two monuments, one dated 
1600, to the memory of Roger, a descendant of the 
brave Dafydd Gam, and the other to Dafydd ap Mor- 
gan, of the date of 1602. 

Mebthys Tydvil, Glamorganshire, South Wales, 
171 miles &om London, from an insignificant village is 
become a populous town. The commencement of its 
prosperity is from 1755, and owing to its iron works^ 
which are among the largest in the kingdom. Near 
the town are the ruins of Morlais Castle, on the 
summit of a hill, which was formerly the palace of the 
kings of Brecon. This place is supposed to derive its 
name from Tudfyl, the daughter of Brychan, who 
was here slain in battle by the Saxons, in the sixth 
century* 

Mebton, Oxfordshire, near Oxford, lies near two 
military roads of the Romans, and had entrenchments 
in the neighbouring woods, supposed to have been cast 

H 2 
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tip by king Ethelred, or the Danes, whom he defeated 
in 871. 

Mebton Baxk, Yorkshire. A labourer making a 
drain across a field discovered a copper chest, contain- 
ing a hundred weight of Roman silver money, of dif- 
ferent periods, some so early as Julius Caesar, all very 
fresh and fair. ^^ 

Meyke Ambes, Cornwall, near Godolphin, a 
cluster of stones piled together, as is supposed, by 
nature, the uppermost of which is so equally poised 
that a child may move it with one finger, though it is 
of a great size. 

St. Michael's. Mount, Cornwall, 284 miles from 
London, in the comer of Mount's bay, is a very high 
rock, only divided from the main land by the tide. 
At the bottom of this moimt, in diggmg for tin, have 
been found spear heads, battle-axes, and swords of 
brass, all wrapped in linen. On the rocks along the 
coast is bred the Cornish chough, a bird of a thievish 
disposition. The town here was burnt by the French 
in the time of Henry VIII. The summit of the mount 
is occupied by the remains of a priory founded by 
Edward the Confessor. In the reign of Henry VII. 
Lady Catherine Gordon, wife of Perkin Warbeck, 
took refuge here, but was soon obliged to surrender. 
In the reign of Charles I., 1646, it was reduced by 
Colonel Hammond, after being most gallantly defended 
by the king's forces. 

MiCHAM, Surrey, nine miles from London, a village 
noticed for its church being struck by the electric fluid 
in 1637, and ten bells melted, which was the fate of 
13 other churches in the county. 

MicKLEHAM, Surrey, 18 miles from I<ondon, a 
pleasant village at the foot of Box Hill, washed by the 
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river Mole. From the Bummlt of the hill there is one 
of the most extensive and delightful views in the king- 
dom. Norbury Park, in this parish^ is noticed for the 
number of walnut trees, which at one time amounted 
to 40,000. The wood of the walnut tree is used for 
the stocks of muskets. 

MiDDLEHAH, North Riding of Yorkshire, 232 
miles from London, a market town and parish, seated 
on the river Ure. Here are the remains of a once 
formidable castle, which was once possessed by the 
king maker, the earl of Warwick ; and here he con- 
fined Edward IV., who made his escape, and soon after 
defeated the earl at the battle of Bamet. Edward IV. 
gave it to his brother Richard, the duke of Gloucester, 
who resided here, and his only son, Edward, prince of 
Wales, who died at the age of twelve years, was bora 
in this castle. It was reduced to ruin by the cannon of 
Cromwell. 

Middlesex, County of, is about 115 miles in 
circumference, but as it contains the two vast cities of 
London and Westminster ; situated in the south-east 
part of the county, it is by far the most wealthy and 
populous county in England. The air is very pleasant 
and healthy, to which a £ne gravelly soil does not a 
little contribute. The greater part of the county may 
be compared to a garden from its being so near to the 
capital. 

MiDDLETON Cheney, Northamptonshire, 69 miles 
from London, a parish whose church of great antiquity, 
is noticed for its ^porch having a peculiar stone roof. 
In a field near the town a battle was fought between 
the royal and parliamentary forces, where the latter 
were defeated. 

MiDDLEWiCH, Cheshire, 167 miles from Londony a 
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market-town, parish, and township, seated at the con- 
flnx of the river Dane and Croke. It takes its name 
from its situation between Nantwich and Northwich. 
The salt-springs here are said to produce more salt in 
proportion to the brine, than those of any other place. 
Near the town, at Damall Grange, are the ruins of 
Vale Royal Abbey, founded by Edward, eldest son of 
Henry III. 

Mile-End, Middlesex, one mile from London, a 
district in the suburbs of London, noticed for the 
rebel. Jack Cade, during the weak goTemment of 
Henry VI., being for some time encamped here. 
• Milfokd-Havbn, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 
273 miles from London, a sea-port, universally allowed 
to be the best harbour in Great-Britain, and as safe 
and spacious as any in Europe. From the number of 
creeks, bays, and roads, a thousand sail of ships may 
ride in perfect security. It was here that the earl of 
Bichmond landed, in August, 1485, to contend in 
hostile strife with Hichard III. for the crown of 
England. 

MiLLXTM, Cumberland, 279 miles from London, a 
parish, and the most southern in the county. Here is 
a stately park, and an old castle above the park: on the 
west side of the castle is a very high mountain, called 
Blackcomb, from the summit of which may be seen 
several mountains in North Wales, seven English 
counties, and as many in Scotland, together with the 
Isle of Man. This mountain, and the ridge of hills 
that run north-west from it, are esteemed the best 
sheep-walks in the country. 

Milton, or Middleton, Dorsetshire, 114 miles 
from London, south-west of Blandford, is noticed for 
its abbey, built by king Athelstan. The church stands 
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near the south side of the abbey, it is a large and mag- 
nificent pile of Gothic architecture, in which are seve- 
ral monuments of great aniiquity. 

M11.TOK, Kent, 39 miles firom London, a market 
town and parish, also called Middleton, firom its situation 
near the middle of the county, i. e. from Beptford to 
the Downs. The kings of Kent had a palace here, 
which was burnt down in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor by earl Godwin. The Banes built a castle, 
and fixed their station at Kemsley Down, in the 
marshes, midway between this town, and the inlet on 
which it is situated, traces of which are still Tisible. 
The church, built of fliut, has in it some curious 
memorials. 

MiNCHiKHAMPTOK, Gloucestershire, 90 miles from 
London, a market town and populous parish, pleasantly 
seated on an eminence, in the eastern boundary of 
ihe vale of Gloucester. The manor of Hampton was 
given by William the Conqueror, or more probably his 
queen Matilda, to the convent of the Holy Trinity at 
Caen, as it was foimded by her, from whence its name, 
monakyn, signifying a nun. According to Sir R. 
Atkins, the church was built by one Ansloe, whose 
tomb, surmounted by the statue of a knight, stands 
under a pointed arch. In the churchyard is interred 
the celebrated astronomer. Dr. James Bradley, the 
discoverer of the aberration of the fixed stars, who was 
bom at Sherborne, in 1692. On a waste tract of land, 
cialled Amberley, but latterly Hampton common, is a 
remarkable and extensive intrenchment, extending 
nearly three miles to a valley on the opposite side of 
the town, called Woeful Danes Bottom. Tradition 
reports these works to have been thrown up by the 
Danes, and the epithet ** woeful," implies a terrible 
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disaster on the spot. From the extent of the works, 
and the sorrowful name given to them, it is all hut 
positive that this place is the much disputed ^ite of 
the great battle of Ethandun, in which Aired, in 879, 
defeated the Danes with great slaughter. 

MiNEHEAD, Somersetshire, 166 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town, sea-port, and borough, seated oa 
the Bristol Channel, near Dunster Castle, much 
frequented by passengers to and from Ireland. In 
the chancel of the church is an ancient monument, 
supposed to be to the memory of Henry de Bracton. 
Three or four thousand barrels of herrings, which 
come up the Severn in great shoals about Michaelmas, 
are caught, cured, and shipped off from this place to 
the Mediterranean. It has become of late years a 
resort for sea-bathing, to enjoy the salubrity of the air, 
and the delightful scenery of the environs. 

MiNSTEAD, Hampshire, 86 miles from London, & 
parish in the hundred of the New Forest. A trian- 
gular stone marks the spot where the tree stood from 
which the arrow glanced that killed Rufus. 

MiNSTEB, Kent, 72 miles from London, a parish,, 
seated in the southern part of the Isle of Thanet^ 
takes its name from a monastery founded here about 
700, which was repeatedly plundered by ^ the Danes. 
On the coast, about a mile from this place, at Ebbsfleet, 
Hengist and Horsa are said to have landed, and like- 
wise St. Augustin in 596. 

MiNSTEB-LovEL, Oxfordshire, 65 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, noticed for the ruins of a priory, which 
are a pf oof of its once stately grandeur. The gateway 
and oth^r buildings converted into outhouses for an 
Q^djoining J'arm are the last remains. 

^iSEfiA\^N, Gloucestershire, 105 miles from Lon- 
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don, a pariah, having a park seven miles in circuit full 
of fine beech. In the park is a circular mount over- 
grown with trees, the site of an ancient castle built 
in the reign of king John. The manor-house said to 
haye been built with the materials of the castle, was 
garrisoned for the parliament with 300 men. 

Moat, Cumberland, 300 miles from London, a 
township, seated on the south bank of the LiddeL 
Here are the ruins of Liddel Strength, a square tower, 
with a double ditch. It was taken by William, king 
of Scotland, and was the scene of a most savage act of 
cruelty committed by king David, who, after taking 
this little fort, strangled the two^ sons of Sir Walter 
Selby, the governor. 

Mold, the county town of Flint, North Wales, 
191 miles from London, a handsome and prosperous 
town, takes its name from Monthault. Adjacent to 
the town is Maer-y-Garmon, or field of St. German, 
famous for the victory obtained there over the Picts 
and Scots by the ancient Britons, led on by the 
pious St. German. 

Monk-Seaton, Northumberland, 277 miles from 
London, a township in the parish of Tynemouth. 
Near this place are the remains of an old cross, on the 
pedestal of which is this inscription : '< O horror to kill 
a man for a pig*s head." It is attributed to a monk's 
having cut off the head of a pig that was roasting in 
the castle of Seaton-Delaval, who being pursued and 
overtaken by the proprietor was severely beaten. The 
monk dying within a year, his death was attributed to 
the beating; the proprietor to make his peace with the 
monks was obliged to give up several estates, and to 
erect a cross on the place of chastisement. 

Monkton-Fablet, Wiltshire, 100 miles from 

H 5 
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London, a parish, where is a seat of the Somerset 
family. In 1744, in digging, a chancel of a church was 
discovered, in which was a tomb like a seat with an 
inscription in Grothic characters, thus rendered — 
"Hicjacet, Ilbertus, de Chathoniate de se, 

Qui cum Brotona, dedit hie perpluria dona." 

MoKMOTJTH, county town of Monmouthshire, 129 
Tniles from London, seated at the conflux of the rivers 
Mynow and Wye, from whence its name. It is a large 
handsome town, and has been of note since the Con- 
quest, when the castle, now in ruins, was a stately 
structure. It is the natal place of Henry V., sumamed 
of Monmouth. 

Monmouthshire was previous to the time of the 
B,omans part of the territory inhabited by the Silures. 
By the ancient Britons it was called Gwent, as it is 
supposed from the ancient city of the same name, 
which probably was the Venta Silurum of the Romans. 
It was formerly considered part of Wales, and con- 
tinued to be so till the end of the reign of Charles II., 
when it was incorporated an English county, because 
the judges began to keep the assizes in Monmouth. 
The air of the county is esteemed pure, and the 
olimate healthy, as the inhabitants attain to great age. 

MoNTACXTTE, Somersetshire, 122 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish that derives its name from a steep 
hill, on which the earl of Moreton, brother to the 
Conqueror, built a castle, and called it after his friend, 
Brogo de Montacute. On the site of the castle, a 
tower sixty feet high has been erected. 

Montgomeryshire has an air pleasant and salu- 
brious ; but the county being extremely mountainous, 
it is not fertile except in the valleys. The hardy 
Welsh pony is almost peculiar to this county, and on 
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the mountains are found the black-faced sheep, whose 
mutton is so highly relished. The name is derived 
from sir Kobert de Montgomery, a Norman baron, 
who had a grant of a great part of this county. The 
name in Welsh is Tre-Faldwyn. 

MoNTGOMBBT, the couuty town, 158 miles from 
London, is pleasantly seated on the ascent of a hill, 
commanding an extensive prospect of a vale of the 
same name. It was built by Valdwin, lieutenant of the 
marches of Wales, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, from whence the BritonI called it Tre- 
Valdyn, i. e. Baldwin's town. The castle, erected by 
the founder, but demolished by the Welsh, was re- 
buUt by Rufus, and burnt by Henry III. in 1232. It 
was again rebuilt, and occupied by the lords Herbert 
of Cherburg. In the civil wars of Charles I. it wns 
taken by the forces of parliament, who ordered it to be 
totally dismantled, and it is now a confused heap of 
ruins. In the church there is a splendid monument to 
the memory of R. Herbert, the father of the first 
lord. 

MooBLAMDS, Staffordshire, in the north part of the 
county, where the land rises gradually into small hills, 
which run through the midst of England in one con- 
tinued ridge to Scotland. The snow lies almost the 
whole of the year on the top of the hills ; and though 
the tract is full of bogs it is as healthy as any other 
part of the county. 

MosEHOUSE, Hertfordshire, near Watford, noticed 
for the house being allowed to be one of the best 
pieces of brickwork in the kingdom. An opening was 
made through an adjoining hill that impeded the view 
towards Uxbridge. 

MoBENB, Gloucestershire, four miles from Bristol, 
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'where there is a small camp at a place called Bury, 
with a deep foss and a high rampart thrown up, as 
supposed by the Romans under Ostorius. 

MoELEY, Derbyshire, 126 miles from London, a 
parish and township, having a church greatly ad- 
mired on account of its painted windows and handsome 
monuments. 

MoRLEY, Devonshire, 208 miles from London, a 
parish in which there was a fort, now little more than 
a heap of stones, called Stanborough, once so con- 
siderable as to give name to the hundred. The church 
was built as a penance for having killed the priest of 
Woodleigh, in a quarrel about tithes. 

Morpeth, Northumberland, 288 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town, borough, and parish, seated on the 
north side of the river Wansbeck. It had once an 
abbey and a castle, now in ruins. In 1215, the towns- 
men burnt their town, in mere spite to king John. The 
Wansbeck is supposed to be a contraction from Wo- 
den's Beck; and the name of the town is derived 
from more-path, i. e. the road through the moor. 

MoRTiiAKE, Surrey, seven miles from London, a 
parish, seated on the Thames, had a manufactory for 
weaving tapestry hanging, first set up in the reign of 
Charles I. Great quantities of asparagus are raised 
here for the London market. Here was formerly a 
royal palace, in which king Henry III,, and other 
succeeding kings resided down to Henry VIII. In the 
churchyard is the tomb of John Partridge, the cele- 
brated astrologer, who was bred a shoemaker, and 
became sworn physician to Charles II. Here is an 
ancient house, which is said to have been the residence 
of Crom\Yell : it was occupied in the last century by 
Edward CSjplston, Esq., the benefactor of the city of 
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Bristol, who during his life, expended aboTe 70,000/. 
in charities. 

MoRTOK Cattle, Worcestershire, in the parish of 
Langdon ; where, on a hill near the chapel yard, was 
the keep of a castle, supposed to have been built in 
the reign of William the Conqueror. 

MoBTON- Valence, Gloucestershire, 121 miles 
from London, a parish seated on the Gloucester and 
Berkeley canal; noticed for its church having a 
Norman doorway, in the curve of which is a represen* 
tation of " St. Michael fighting with the dragon," rudely 
carved in stone. 

MoTCOMB, Dorsetshire, 101 miles from London, a 
parish in the liberty of Gillingham, where there are 
some wells, from which Shaftsbury used to be supplied 
with water on the backs of horses. 

MouLSHAM, Essex, near Chelmsford, of which it is 
a hamlet, had a little monastery still called the Friars, 
built by Malcolm, king of Scotland. 

Mount. SoBSBLL, Leicestershire, 105 miles from 
London, a market town and township, is properly 
Mount-Soar Hill, from the river Soar on the west side 
of it, and a hill in the middle of the town. Here are 
the remains of a castle, which originally belonged to 
the earls of Leicester, but in the reign of Henry HI. it 
was besieged and demolished by the country people, 
who had suflfered much by the excursions of the 
garrison. 

Motjshole, Cornwall, 200 miles from London, a 
town on the west side of Mount' s-bay, is called in the 
British tongue, Port Inis, or " the port of the island," 
from their being a little island before St. Clement's. 
It was burnt, together with some adjacent villages, by 
the Spaniards, in 1597. 
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MircHELKEY-i8i.B, Somersetshire, a river island on 
the south side of Langport, formed by the conflux of 
the Ivel and another river, had a monastery, said to 
have been built by king Athelstan. 

MxrcKLESTON, Staffordshire, 153 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish and township, seated on a gentle emi- 
nence, from the church of which Margaret of Anjou, 
the spirited consort of Henry VI., saw the fatal battle 
of Bloreheath, where her husband's forces were de- 
feated. 

MuNDON Fbewbll, or Little Mundon, Hert- 
fordshire, 26 miles from London, a parish, in which 
there is a law, that the lord of the manor shall not 
plough or break up two acres near the church, because 
it was heretofore granted for the recreation of tiie 
youth of the parish, after evening service every Lord*s- 
day. 

MuETOK, Westmoreland, 270 miles from London, 
a hamlet, near Appleby, having near it a remarkable 
bill, called Murton Pike, resembling a pyramid. 

MxTSWELL HiiiL, Middlesex, four miles from London, 
a hamlet, belonging to the parish of St. James, Clerken- 
well. Here was a chapel with an image of our lady of 
Muswell, erected and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in 
consequence of a supposed miraculous cure effected on a 
Scottish king by the water of a spring called Muswell. 
The hill, formerly called Pinsenall hill, is an eminence 
about a mile from Highgate. 

MusKHAM, North, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles 
from London, a parish, noticed for its church, an an- 
cient Gothic building, containing some old monuments, 
and an eccentric character of the name of Wass, who 
about thirty years before his death, in 1805, made a 
vow never to step out of his house on any account, 
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and rigidly kept his word. This is one of the three 
degrees of insanity. 

Nacton, Suffolk, 69 miles from London, a parish, 
noticed for the famous admiral Vernon, the captor of 
Portobello, residing here for some time, and named his 
seat Orwell Park, from the river of that name running 
through it. 

Nant-Glyk, Denbighshire, North Wales, 205 
miles from London, a parish, upon a rivulet, which is 
one of the feeders of the Clwyd, noticed for David 
Samuel, who died in 1799, being bom here ; and who 
attended Captain Cook, as surgeon, on board the Dis« 
covery, and was present at his death at Owhyhee, 
February 14th, 1779. 

Nantwich, palatinate of Chester, 164 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated on the river 
Weare, in the Vale-Royal ; and though burnt down in 
1438 and 1583, is one of the largest and best built 
towns in the county, the streets regular, and adorned 
with many gentlemen's houses. It is a very ancient 
place, and was formerly called by the name of Wich 
only, a name applied to the toMrns making salt. The 
British word nant, signifying a low place, being after- 
wards prefixed. In 1 604, it lost five hundred of its in- 
habitants by that dreadful scourge the plague. In the 
civil wars, it like others suffered severely the calamity 
of war, sustaining a siege for a considerable time, 
repulsing the forces of Charles with great slaughter. 
It was the only town in the county that was firm in its 
opposition to the despotism of royalty. In this town 
resided for many years, and where she died in 1726, 
the widow of the poet Milton. 

Na&bebth, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 231 miles 
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from London, a small market town and parish, seated 
upon a river, a feeder of the East Cleddau. It had for« 
merly a castle, built by one of the Perrotts, who came 
with William the Conqueror, the ruins of which are 
still visible. At the village of Templetown in this- 
parish, are the ruins of a chapel, supposed to have 
belonged to the Knights Templars. 

Narbobough, Norfolk, 93 miles from London, a 
parish, seated on the river Nar, from whence its name, 
noticed for a large foss and rampart, at the head of the 
foss was a lofty fortified mount, called the burgh. j| 

From the bones and armour discovered, it is supposed 
to be the site of a Roman station. 

Naseby, Northampton, 66 miles from London, a 
parish, formerly a market town, is supposed by some 
to be in the centre of the kingdom, and consequently 
its proper name is Navelsby. On Naseby field, ad- 
jacent to this village, Cromwell totally defeated the 
royalists under prince Rupert, on June 14, 1645; and 
here Cromwell is supposed to have been interred 
privately, to prevent any indignity being offered to him 
in case the king should be restored. 

Naunton, Gloucestershire, 86 miles from London,, 
near Stow, a parish, noticed for its church, adorned 
with pinnacles and battlements, and the whole church 
was formerly ornamented with painted glass ; but time^ 
the echx rerum^ has nearly destroyed it. 

Naworth Castle, Cumberland, 301 miles from 
Iiondon, a township, noticed for its castle, which is 
still entire and inhabited. The rooms are numerous, 
accessible by sixteen staircases. The top and upper 
end of the great baronial hall is painted in squares to 
the number of one hundred and seven, representing the 
Saxon kings and heroes ; and the fireplace is five yards 
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and a half wide. The rooms are adorned with paint- 
ings, many of which were brought from Kirk-Oswald 
Castle, on its being demolished. The casUe was built 
l>y one of the Dacres, about the time of Henry III. 

Neath, Glamorganshire, South Wales, 198 miles 
from London, an improving sea-port town, seated on a 
river of the same name. In the vicinity are immense 
copper works, iron forges, tin works, and coal-mines. 
It had formerly a castle of which some remains are 
now left. On the other side of the river are the mins 
of Neath Abbey, where the unfortunate Edward II. 
was discovered, through the offer of a reward of two 
thousand pounds. 

Needles, Hampshire, sharp-pointed rocks, on the 
western extremity of the Isle of Wight, which is an 
acute point of high land, from which they have been 
disjoined by the beating of the sea. There were for* 
merly three of these lofty white rocks, but, about 
1775, the tallest of them, called Lot's Wife, which was 
120 feet above low- water mark, and in shape resem- 
bling a needle, being undermined by the sea, overset^ 
and totally disappeared. 

Needwood Fobest, Staffordshire, 130 miles from 
London, a fine tract of land, consisting of nearly a 
thousand acres, and is said to exceed all the forests in 
England in the excellence of its soil, and the fineness 
of its turf. 

Nefeek, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 250 miles 
from London, a village in the parish of the same name, 
seated on the north bank of the river Nefern. The 
church has no pavement in it, and the frequent burials 
have raised the ground within it several feet above 
that without. In the churchyard is a beautiful speci- 
men of the ancient British cross ; and not far firom it. 
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in the cburcbyard, is a rude stone, set on one end, about 
six feet high, on which is an inscription, supposed to 
refer to a Roman soldier, and is read, ^ Yitelliani 
emeriti." In this parish there is a circle of rude 
stones, about fifty feet in diameter, in the centre of 
which is a rude stone of a prodigious size, eighteen 
feet high, nine in breadth, and three feet thick, sup- 
ported on three stone pillars about eight feet high. 
This is called by the Welsh, Y-Gromlech, which signi- 
fies " bowing to a stone ;" whence it has been concluded, 
that it was a place of idol worship ; and that all the 
other circles of stones were temples or places of pagan 
idolatry. 

Nepyn*, or Netin^, Camarronshire, North Wales, 
236 miles from London, a small town and parish seated 
on the Irish sea. Upon the plains of Nefyn was held 
the famous divertisement, after the manner of those 
of "Arthur's Round Table," to conunemorate the 
the final conquest of Wales by Edward I. About two 
miles from this place is a deep glen, accessible from the 
sea only, where Vortigem and his family took refuge, 
and where he caused himself, his queen, and his 
children to be burnt alive, to escape the cruelty of his 
pursuers. 

Nehpket, Somersetshire, a parish, remarkable 
for a large tumulus or barrow, in a field called Fairy 
Pield, supposed to be one of the most extensive in 
England. It is sixteen yards long, twenty broad, 
and fifteen high. A memorial of the slain whom 
history has forgotten. 

I^ETHEBBT, Cumberland, 309 miles from London, a 
townsiiip on the Esk, north-west of Brampton. In the 
walls <^ a house is a Roman inscription set up in 
memory \of the emperor Adrian, by the Legio secunda 
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Augusta. From the extensive mins in the neighbour- 
hood, there appears to have been a city, which is 
supposed to have been the old ^sica. 

Netil's Choss, Durham, near to which, in 1846, 
David Bruce, king of Scotland, was defeated and taken 
prisoner, by the English imder queen Philippa, when 
Edward III. was at the siege of Calais. 

Newabk, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles from London, 
a borough, market town, and parish, seated on the 
east bank of the Trent, which forms an island here. A 
stately castle was built here in the reign of king 
Stephen, which held out bravely for king John, in his 
wars with the barons, who died here, October 19, 1216. 
It was one of the principal garrisons of the royalists in 
the reign of Charles I., and was surrendered to the 
Scots by command of the king, who was then a 
prisoner; and soon after demolished. The church, 
which is thought to be one of the finest in the kingdom, 
has a lofty spire, was built by Henry VI., and adorned 
with the statues of the twelve apostles in decorated 
niches. It was one of the Roman stations in Great 
Britain. 

Newbiggin, Northumberland, 288 miles from 
London, a township and chapelry, in the parish of 
Woodhom. From a small fishing town, it has become 
a popular bathing-place, on account of its fine broad 
beach, which presents a smooth and regular surface for 
nearly a mile. The church, which was formerly much 
larger than at present, contains the effigy of a Knight 
Templar. There are 17 towns and villages of this 
name in the kingdom. 

Newbottle, palatinate of Durham, 258 miles 
from London, a township in the parish of Houghton- 
le-Spring, noticed for a dreadful explosion of wild fire 
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in 1815, in one of the coal mines, ivhen fifty-seven 
lives were lost. 

Newbubk, Northumberland, 274 miles from Lon- 
don, a township on the west side of Newcastle, was a 
place of consequence before the Conquest, noticed for the 
forces of Charles I. being here defeated, Aug. 28, 1640. 
Newbury, Berkshire, 56 miles from London, a mar- 
ket town, borough, and parish, seated in a fertile plain, 
on the river Kennet. It arose on the decay of Spirham 
Land, and though its name signifies New-borough it is 
almost as old as the Conquest. It made so much broad- 
cloth formerly, that, in the reign of Henry YIIL, here 
flourished John of Winchcomb, commonly called Jack 
of Newbury, one of the greatest clothiers in the king- 
dom. In the expedition to Flodden Field, against the 
Scots, he marched with a hundred men, all armed and 
clothed at his expense ; and he built all the west part 
of the church. History is silent in regard to the gra- 
titude of his sovereign, Henry YIIL, except on his 
request the town's not being represented in parliament. 
In the neighbourhood, on the banks of the Kennet, 
there is a stratum of petrified wood, dug out for firing, 
in which they frequently find trunks of oaks not 
decayed, bones and horns of stags and antelopes, and 
tusks of boars. Two battles were fought near this 
town between the forces of Charles I. and the parlia- 
ment, in 1643, when at the close of the day the king 
drew off his forces, and permitted Essex to enter the 
town. In this battle fell, on the king's side, the 
accomplished lord Falkland and others of great note. 
The other, in October of the following year, when the 
king's forces were defeated, but not to their disgrace, 
if they had only about 8,000 and the parliament 16,000, 
as it is hoped impartial history informs. 
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Newcastle-in^Emlyn, CannaTtheiishire, South 
Wales, 229 miles from London, a town in the parish 
of Cenarth, pleasantly seated on the banks of the Tivey, 
which in its meanderings round the town forms the 
letter M, in a singular and perfect manner. The 
ancient castle, now in ruins, was during the civil wars 
garrisoned for the cause of Charles. 

Newcastle-ttnder-Lyne, Staffordshire, 150 miles 
from London, a borough and market town, seated on a 
branch of the river Trent, so called from a new fortress 
built by the earl of Lancaster, in the centre of an 
extensive pool, or, rather by Henry IIL, on a branch 
of the Trent, called the Line. A greater quantity of 
stone- ware is made near this town than in any other 
part of the kingdom. 

NEWCASTLE-rpoN-TYNE, Northumberland, 272 
miles from London, a market town, borough, and sea- 
port, is seated on the north side of the Tyne, at the 
end of the Picts' Wall. It was a station of the Romans 
from the coins and urns found here, and from Pandon 
Gate and Carpenter's Gate, being of Koman origin. 
In the Saxon times it was called Moncaster, from the 
monks here, who all fled when it was ravaged by the 
Danes, and afterwards Newcastle, from a castle built 
here by Rufus, son of the Conqueror, to defend the 
town against the Scots, whose kings had it before the 
Conquest, and sometimes resided here. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. this town is said to have exceeded in 
the strength and magnificence of its works all the cities 
of England, and most places in Europe. In the begin- 
ning of the civil war this town was taken and plun- 
dered by the Scots, who here sold king Charles I. for 
400,000/. to the English. Such a number of grind- 
stones are sent from this neighbourhood as to give rise 
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to the proyexb that, " a Scotsman and a Newcastle grind- 
stone trayel the world over." At the assizes here, in 
1743, two old men were examined as witnesses, one of 
whom was 135 years of age, and his son 95. It is 
the natal pkce of Dr. Charles Hutton, F.R.S., a cele- 
brated mathematician, and admiral lord Collingwood. 
And in 1744, one Adam TumbuU died in this town, 
aged 112, who married his fourth wife when he was 
about 100 years old. 

N£W Chusch, Carmarthenshire, 218 miles from 
London, a parish noticed for a stone pillar, on which is 
inscribed** 

" Sepulcrum Severini filius Severi." 

NswiBNDBK, Kent, 55 miles from. London, a village 
seated on an eminence 'near the Bother, which divides 
the county from Sussex. It was formerly a famous 
city, and the chief place for strength on this side of the 
county till about 488, when the first king of the South 
Saxons besieged and took it by storm from the Britons, 
put them all to the sword, and razed it to the groimd ; 
but it was rebuilt in the reign of Edward I. In that 
part of the parish called Castle Tall, there was a castle 
ruined by the Danes in 892. This village, in the 
opinion of Camden, is the haven called, in the Notitia 
of Antoninus, Anderida. When rebuilt by Edward I. 
it took the name of Newenden, in respect to the old 
town, and its situation in a den or vale, i. e., a new 
town in a den. 

Newent, Gloucestershire, 114 miles from London, 
a market town and parish in the Forest of Dean, takes 
its name :&om a new inn erected here for the con- 
venience of travellers passing into Wales. The church 
contains many old monuments, and the record of a 
woman dying at the age of 115, in 1602. 
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New Fobe8t« Hampshire, a tract of land, 20 miles 
long and 15 wide; but when afforested by William 
the Conqueror was 10 miles longer. Domesday-book 
contains a distinct account of every field, fiAnn, or 
estate, the names of the himdred and villages, together 
with those of the former proprietors, and consequently 
how much was converted into a waste for the pleasure 
of royalty in hunting. The oppression of the Con- 
queror did not escape what may be viewed as retribu- 
tive justice. Riclxard, his second son, was killed by a 
stag in this forest; Rufus, his third son, was acci- 
dentally shot by sir Walter Tyrrell ; and Henry, a son 
of Robert, was suspended by his head in the branches 
of a tree, and continued in that situation till he died. 
To mark the spot where Kafus was killed, a triangular 
stone was erected in 1745. In 1782 a curious golden 
cross was found here, having on one side an engraving 
of our Saviour, and on the other the ladder, spear, and 
nails. 

New-Hall, Essex, two miles from Chelmsford, 
was enlarged by Henry VIII., who, from its charming 
situation, called it Beaulieu. It has a fine broad walk 
of large regular trees, near one mile long, to the road. 

Newington-Buxxs, Surrey, one mile from London, 
a village near Walworth, had the name of Butts from 
the exercise of shooting at butts, much practised here 
in the reign of Henry VIII., James I., and Charles I., 
to -fit men for their service in the regiment of archers. 
At this place the peaches were first planted which have 
been so much esteemed, and distinguished by the name 
of Newiagton peaches. 

Newingion Gbeek, Middlesex, two miles from 
London, a pleasant village between Islington and 
Newington-Stoke, consisting of a handsome square. 
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with a grass plot in the centre. On the south side of 
the green is a house, having on each side of the gate- 
way an eagle carved in stone, with a shield of arms, 
supposed to have formerly helonged to the Dudley 
family. 

Newington, Stoke, Middlesex, four miles from 
London, a village north of London, where a great 
numher of the citizens have huilt houses and rendered 
it extremely respectahle. It takes its name from stoke, 
signifying a wood, in reference to the site of the place 
within the great forest of Middlesex and Newton. 
Behind the church is a pleasant grove of tall trees, 
where the inhabitants resort for the benefit of shade, 
and which is known by the name of queen Eliza- 
beth's Walk. Several persons of celebrity have re- 
sided here, among whom were Daniel de Foe, author 
of Robinson Crusoe, and of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal, 
prefixed to Drillingcourt on Death ; Thomas Day, Esq., 
author of Sandford and Merton ; and John Howard, 
but who like them did not deal in fiction. 

Newland, Gloucestershire, 1 29 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish on the west side of the Forest of Dean, 
near the "Wye, noticed for one of the inhabitants of this 
parish being possessed of the cradle of Henry V. The 
whole is made of oak, and the upright posts between 
which it is suspended, have a gilt dove carved upon 
them. j 

Newlands, Worcestershire, 111 miles from Lon- 
don, a hamlet and chapelry, in the parish of Great 
Malvern, noticed for its chapel, which is framed with 
wood, like the houses in the early age of building ; and 
were it not for its spire of timber, would appear to be 
only a farm house. 

Ne^vmabket, Cambridgeshire, 61 miles from Lon- 
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don, a market town, consisting of one long street, the 
north side in Suffolk, and the south in Cambridge- 
shire. It takes its name from a market established here 
by Edward II. James I. built a house here, called 
the king's house, in which Charles I. was lodged as a 
prisoner in 1647, when the army of parliament was 
stationed at the village of Kennet. In 1683 it was 
nearly destroyed by fire, which is said to have saved 
the Hfe of the king, which was in peril from the Rye- 
house Plot. The races, which are held seven times a 
year, have been honoured with the patronage of royalty 
ever smce the time of Charles II. The course, which 
is the finest in England, attracts all the votaries of 
pleasure, along with all the gamesters in the kingdom. 
In the church of All Saints is a monunient to the 
memory of Tregonwell Frampton, trainer to William 
ill., queen Anne, George I., and II. 

Newmarket Hbath, Cambridgeshire, near the 
town, has a dyke running through it, called by the 
ignorant the Deinl's Dyke, though cast up by the hands 
of men to be the boundary of the East Angles and 
Mercians. It is also called Rech Dyke, from a little 
town of the same name where it begins. 

Nbwnham, Gloucestershire, 112 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, eight miles in compass, 
in the Forest of Dean. It has preserved to this day 
the sword of state which king John gave with the 
charter ; it is of polished steel, and of exquisite work- 
manship. Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, was here 
met, on his return from Ireland, by Henry II. Here 
was erected the first fortification against the Welsh, as 
well as the first glass-houses that were built in Eng- 
land. In the civil wars it was garrisoned for the king 
by sir John Wyntour, who was obliged to surrender to 

I 
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colonel Massie, governor of Gloucester. This was tlie 
manor by whicH the office of high-constable of England 
was held down to the execution of Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, in 1521. Here is a ferry over the 
Severn, and a spacious road into the forest. 

Newport, Monmouthshire, 141 miles from Lon« 
don, a market town, borough, and flourishing sea-port^ 
admirably seated on the river Usk. It arose on the 
ruin of Caerleon, and had a castle built to defend the 
passage of the river, the remains of which are in 
tolerable preservation. It is supposed to have been 
built by Robert Fitzroy, earl of Gloucester, natural son 
of Henry I» Great quantities of iron and coal are 
exported from hence. The Roman military way, called 
Julia Strata, passed near this town. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Hampshire, 80 miles 
from London, a market town and borough, pleasantly 
seated on the river Medina, which falls into the sea 
seven miles below the town. The church, situated in 
one of the three squares, has among its memorials, 
one to the memor/ of the princess Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Charles I., who died a prisoner in Caris- 
brooke Castle, at the age of fifteen, and who, had she 
lived, was to be bound apprentice to a button-maker. 
About one mile south-west of the town, are the vene* 
rable remains of Carisbrooke Castle, which stands on a 
commanding eminence, occupying about 20 acres of 
groimd. 

NswpoRT Faonrl, Buckinghamshire, 58 miles 
firom London, a market town, pleasantly seated on the 
banks of the Ouse, takes its name from Paynel, oi 
Paganel, its ancient lord. The trade of this town is 
lace, of which more is made here and in the neigh- 
bourhood than in all the rest of England. In the 
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Ticinity of the town lived the poet Cowper, who 
died in 1800. 

NswsTSAo, Nottinghamshire, 138 miles from Lon- 
don, in the parish of Papplewick, in the forest of 
Sherwood, near the head of the little river Lynn. 
Newstead Abbey, a priory of Black Canons, founded by 
Henry II. about 1170, was, at the dissolution, granted 
by Henry YIII. to his favourite, sir John Byron, 
lieutenant of Sherwood Forest. About 1765, the then 
lord falling into disgrace, from having killed Chawortk 
of Annesley in a duel, and being offended with his son, 
it was allowed to fall to decay. All the timber on the 
estate being cut down, and a twenty-gun ship on a fine 
piece of water in front of the abbey being broken up 
and sold. 

Nbwton, Glamorganshire, near Cowbridge, a resort 
for sea bathing. Between the church and the bath i^^ 
a remarkable spring which ebbs and flows ; when the 
tide is high, the well is low ; and when the tide is low, 
the well is at its greatest height. 

Nbwton, Isle of Wight, 95 miles &om London, & 
town governed by a mayor. It was burnt by the 
French in the reign of Richard II., when it obtained 
its present name : before its calamity it was much larger. 

Nbtland, Suffolk, 57 miles from London, a market 
town seated on the Stour, noticed for its church, which 
contains many marble monuments richly inlaid with 
brass, of clothiers interred here in times past. 

Nbwbqal, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 260 mile^ 
from London, a small village on the coast, noticed only 
for the discovery of an immense quantity of the stumps 
of trees appearing below low- water mark, during and 
after a storm^ in 1500, though the country all around 
is entirely barren of wood. 

i2 
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Nonsuch, Surrey, near Epsom, formerly called 
Cuddington, till a most magnificient palace was built 
here by Henry VIII., which Charles II. gave to the 
duchess of Cleveland, who pulled it down and sold 
the materials. It is now only a farm-house. 

NoBBUBT, Staffordshire, 142 miles from London, 
ti parish noticed for a surprising echo, which taken 
•about 400 yards from the old manor -house, near a bank 
Tinder a wood side, repeats in a still day 10 syllables 
very distinctly. 

NoBBTTBY, Surrey, near Leatherhead, has orchards 
'of "Walnut-trees to the number of 40,000. 

NoBFOLK, a maritime county, bounded on the 
north and east by the German Ocean, except a small 
part of .the eastern border towards the south. At the 
time of the invasion of Britain by the Romans, this 
county was part of the kingdom of the Iceni, whose 
"bravery under their queen, Boadicea, is well known. 
The • parts on the sea-coast are marshy, and the air 
cold and damp, causing the ague to be so prevalent as 
i;o have given rise to the proverbial expression of being 
**' arrested by the bailiff of Marshland." This county 
produces the finest turkeys and turnips in the kingdom, 
the* latter being introduced from Hanover by lord 
Townshend, in the reign of George I. At one time 
it was so overrun with lawyers, that an act of parlia- 
ment was passed in the reign of Henry VI. to restrain 
them. The number of churches and chapels in this 
county was greater than that of any other in the king- 
dom ; no less than seventy-nine religious houses having 
been suppressed at the dissolution. Norfolk sided with 
the rights of the people against the tyranny of Charles L 
in the civil war. 

NoBHAM, palatinate of Durham, 337 miles from 
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London, a parish, pleasantly seated on the Tweed, 
under the castle, which was anciently built on a steep 
rock, moated round, for the better security against the 
Scots. The church had the privilege of a sanctuary. 
The castle has been frequently honoured with the 
presence of sovereigns, particularly of Edward 1., who 
here received the oath of fealty from Baliol, of 
Scotland. 

NosLA27D, or NoBTH Lakd, West Riding of York- 
shire, 197 miles from London, a township in the pa« 
rish of Halifax, noticed for a ponderous stone, on the 
edge of Norland Moor, among a large ridge of rocka 
projecting over the side of the hill, called the Lad 
Stone ; but the origin of the name is not known, 

NosTHALLEBTON, North Riding of Yorkshire, 22& 
miles from London, a borough, market town, and 
parish, seated on the Wiske, a branch of the Swale. It 
is so called to distinguish it from others of the same 
name ; its proper name being Allerton, from the Saxon. 
Calferton. This town is distinguished on the page of 
history by the ''battle of the standard," in which 
David, king of Scotland, was defeated. The standard 
brought into the field on that day, by the archbishop of 
York, was an immense chariot with a tall mast in it» 
on the top of which was a cross, and under that a 
banner. This, like the '' Carrocium'* of the Italians, and 
*' Oriflamme" of the French, was never brought into 
the field but when the government was at stake. The 
English by this, being so animated, and the Scots 
so dispirited, a retreat was attempted, when a most 
dreadful slaughter ensued. The field in which the 
battle was fought, which was in the fourth year of 
the reign of Stephen, still retains the name of " Stand* 
aid-Hill." 



J 
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NosTHAMPTOKSHiBE, an inland county, being 
nearly in the centre of the kingdom, and as it runs in a 
long narrow tract to the north-east, in the form of a 
boot, it borders on more counties than any other in Eng- 
land. The air of this coimty is so pleasant and whole- 
some, by reason of its absence of all marshes* except a 
small part about Peterborough, and its distance from the 
sea, that the nobility and gentry have more seats and 
parks here than in any other county in England of 
equal size. There being scarcely a village but what 
has one or more seats in it, which, if the occupiers 
are not tainted with the vices of royalty, must have 
a powerful tendency to improve the morals of the 
people. It is a plain, level county, and so populous, 
that from some places no less than thirty steeples may 
be seen at one view. 

Northampton, Northamptonshire, 66 miles from 
London, a county town and borough. It was formerly 
called Hamton, as appears from the Saxon annals ; the 
prefix of North being given soon after the Conquest, 
to distinguish it from Southampton, which before 
that time was known by the name of Hamton only. 
At Geddington, half-a-mile distant, in a trivium, is 
one of the beautiful crosses erected by Edward L to 
the memory of his queen, Eleanor of Castile. 

NoBTHLEACH, Gloucestershire, 81 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, seated in a hollow in 
the midst of the Cotswold, near the head of the Leche, 
from whence its name. The church, of great antiquity, 
is remarkable for its numerous windows, and tombs of 
several rich clothiers who lived in the fifteenth . cen- 
tury, and had been benefactors to it. A free school 
was founded here by Hugh Westwood, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, who being afterwards reduced) 
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solicited the trustees to be master of it, but was re- 
iiised. 

NoBTHUHBEBLAND, the most uorthem county of 
England, and formerly, from the import of the word 
included in its name, all the counties north of the 
Homber. This, and some of the adjoining counties of 
Scotland, was in the time of the Romans inhabited by 
the Ottadini, or Ottatini ; a nation supposed to have 
been so called from their situation on or beyond the 
Tyne. 

NoBTHWiCH, Cheshire, 173 miles from London, a 
market town and township, seated on the banks of the 
Weaver, near its conflux with the Dan, takes its 
name from its situation in regard to the other Wiches, 
or salt towns. The salt made here is not so white as 
at the other places, nor is it made with so much ease, 
in consequence of the depth of the pits. 

NoBTON, Suffolk, near Wulpet, where Henry VIII. 
set men to dig for gold, but in vain. The marks of 
their labours are still to be seen. 

NoBWicH, Norfolk, 108 miles from London, a 
city and capital of Norfolk, seated on the Yare, near 
its conflux with another river, is a famous ancient city, 
and had a castle so long ago as in the seventh century. 
In Camden's time, it was reckoned among the most 
considerable cities of Britain for the industry of its 
citizens, their loyalty to their sovereign, and civility to 
foreigners, as well as for its wealth, papulation, and 
the neatness of their habitations. The castle was 
besieged and taken by Louis of France, with whom the 
barons confederated against king John. In 1348, 
58,000 persons died of the plague. Though populous, 
there is so much void space within the walls that it is 
called a •* city in an orchard.*' It has a stone flint 
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wall, greatly decayed ; but has, however, twelve gates 
in it. Among its many churches, that of St. Peter of 
Maneroft must not be forgotten, as it is reckoned one 
of the finest parish churches in the kingdom. Some 
of the churches are thatched, and all of them are en- 
crusted with flint curiously cut, in the same manner as 
the churches in Italy are encrusted with marble. 
Castor, near this city, was the Vinta Icenorum, or 
capital city of Iceni, the ruined walls of which enclose 
a square of thirty acres. 

NoKWooD, Surrey, ^yb miles from London, was 
noted for the rendezvous of gipsies before the mineral 
spa was discovered, but the salubrity of the atmosphere 
and the beauty of the surrounding scenery has made ik 
the residence of persons of wealth and respectability. 

NoTTiNOHAMSHiBE, an inland county, is bounded 
on the north by Yorkshire, on the south by Leicester- 
shire, on the east by Lincolnshire, and on the west by 
Derbyshire. The air is esteemed as good as any county 
in England, but it is divided by the different qualities 
of the soil into two denominations. The east side, 
fruitful in com and pasture, is called '* the Clay," and 
and this division into the North and South Clay ; and 
the west part of the county, which is woody or barren, 
is called the ** Sand." This county was part of the 
territory of the Coritani, before the arrival of the 
Homans. The pecaliar commodity is a kind of stone, 
like alabaster, but not so hard, which, when burnt, 
makes a plaster harder than that of Paris, with which 
the inhabitants generally plaster the floors of their 
upper rooms. Almost the whole of the middle and 
western parts of the county were formerly occupied by 
the forest of Sherwood, famed throughout the kingdom 
as the theatre of the exploits of the outlaw Robin 
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Hood, and his ^fides achates Little John, wlio liyed in 
the reign of John. At St. Ann's Well, near Notting- 
ham, a helmet is shown, which tradition reports to 
have heen worn by the outlaw, called by Camden 
" pradonem,*^ 

NoTTiNGHAH, the connty town, 124 miles from. 
London, an ancient borough, seated on the Lind, near 
its conflux into the Trent, takes its name from the 
Saxon Mottenga, i. e. caves ; which the ancients dug 
under the steep rocks towards the Lind for places of 
retreat. One of them is noted for " Christ's Passion," 
cut out by David IL, king of Scotland, when prisoner 
here. In the castle there is a winding staircase lead- 
ing to a place called " Mortimer's Hole," where Hogez 
Mortimer, earl of March, is said to have absconded^ 
"when he was taken by order of Edward III., and 
executed. Marshal Tallard, taken prisoner at Blen- 
heim, was confined to this town seven years on hi& 
parole. King Eichard III. marshalled his troops here 
previously to the battle of Bosworth field, where he 
was slain. The castle, built by William de Peverel^ 
was rebuilt by Edward IV., and enlarged by Richard 
III. In the barons' wars it was surprised and taken 
by Robert, count de Ferrers, who stripped the towns- 
men of all they had, and gave it to his soldiers. It 
was once besieged, but in vain, by Henry of Anjou^ 
at which time the garrison burnt down all the buildings 
about it. This splendid mansion was burnt down in. 
the Reform riots. On the east side of the park, king 
Charles planted his standard, since called '* Standard 
Hill," j&om whence he dated his commission of battle. 
and array. The town was made a garrison for the 
parliament, lyider the brave colonel Hutchinson. 

NuxriEXDy Surrey, 21 miles from London, a parisL 

i5 
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famed for the superior quality of fullers' earth which 
it produces ; there are three pits in this parish, from 
which several hundred tons are annually dug. 

NiTKWiCK, Northumberland, near the conflux of 
the Symondbum with the Tyne: in a field, called 
Nunwick-east-field, were five upright stones in a circu- 
lar order, eight feet high, enclosing an area of ninety 
feet. This was the kind of cirques, or circles, in which 
the Britons held their public assemblies, both civil and 
religious. 

Oakham, Rutlandshire, 95 miles from London, a 
market town, and the capital of the county, seated in 
the rich and fertile vale of Catmos. It is supposed to 
have taken its name from the number of oaks growing 
in the vicinity. It has been the custom, time imme- 
morial, for every peer, the first time he comes through 
the town, to give a horseshoe to be nailed on the 
castle hall door. The lords of this place were of the 
family of Ferrers, the arms of which are three horse- 
shoes, and the name, Ferrers, is derived from the 
"Lsdin/errarius, As the ancient lords had a right, it 
is supposed, of demanding forfeit of every peer enter- 
ing their manor, the name and arms will account for 
making the forfeit in this place a horseshoe. This 
town is the natal place of Geoffrey Hudson, a dwarf, 
bom in 1619; at the age of seven he was only fifteen 
inches high, and at that time was taken into the 
service of the duke of Buckingham, who, to divert the 
court, on a progress through this county, entertained 
them at Burley-on-the-Hill, when he was served up in 
a cold pie. He then was given to Henrietta Maria, 
consort of Charles I., and when the civil war broke out 
was made a captain of horse, and going with the queen 
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into France, he killed the brother of lord Crofts in a 
duel, for which he was expelled the court, and died in 
poverty at the age of sixty- three. 

Oakhampton, Devonshire, 195 miles from Lon- 
don, a borough, market town, and parish, seated in a 
valley near the river Oke, from whence its name. Near 
the town are the ruins of a castle built in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, and dismantled by order of 
Henry VIII. The ivy-clad ruins are a treat to the 
lovers of the picturesque. 

Oakotsk, Staffordshire, 130 miles from London, a 
parish on the Dove, near Blore, noticed for a deep 
entrenchment near the church, called the Hallsteds, 
supposed to have been a castellated mansion in the 
barons' wars; but the burrows in Arbour-close are 
supposed to be Roman, but most probably Saxon, 
being made of stone. 

OcKHAM, • Surrey, 24 miles from London, on the 
«outh-east side of Woking, said to have been the natal 
place of William Ockham, a philosopher of the four- 
teenth century, to whom the pope gave the title of the 
^* Invincible Doctor." The inhabitants have a tradi- 
tion that there was formerly a nunnery at Ockham* 
"Court, and that a subterraneous passage went from it 
under the river to Newark Abbey, by which there was 
^ free intercourse between the monks and nuns ; but 
the facility of the confessional superseded the neces- 
sity of such an access. The disclosure of a truant nun, 
through her brother, to the writer when at Paris in 
1820, leaves him no room to doubt the abuse of the 
confessional. 

OcKLET, Surrey, 23 miles from London, a parish, 
noted for the Danes, after having sacked London, 
passing into Surrey, and being here defeated with great 
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slaughter by king Ethelwulf, after their fifth invasion of 
England. A custom prevails in this parish among the 
young lovers that» at their death before marriage, the 
survivor plants a rose-tree at the head of the deceased's 
grave; a custom derived, probably, from the Greeks and 
Komans, who, according to Anacreon and Ovid, thought 
roses planted or strewed upon the memorials of the 
dead, perfumed and protected their ashes. 

Odihah, Hampshire, 42 miles from London, a cor- 
porate and market town, pleasantly seated on the side 
of a chalk hill. It was formerly a free borough be- 
longing to the bishops of Winchester, and had a 
palace and a castle, which in the reign of king John 
was defended for fifteen days by only thirteen men, 
against the army of the barons. In the reign of 
Edward III., David II., king of Scotland, was im- 
prisoned here. This town is the natal place of William 
Lilly, the celebrated grammarian, who was appointed 
master of St. Paul's school by dean Colet, the founder* 

Odington, Oxfordshire, 54 miles from London, 
noticed for a well of astringent water, which is an ex- 
cellent specific for a flux, called the " Otmoor evil," to 
which the cattle are subject from grazing on that 
moor. 

OrrcHXTECH, Warwickshire, 90 miles from London, 
a parish, standing on a hill, where Offa, the Mercian 
king, is said to have had a palace, and his son, Fre- 
mundius, who was murdered, to have been here 
interred. 

Offa's-Dtke, an entrenchment cast up by Offa, a 
Saxon king, to defend England against the incursions 
of the Welch in 777. This dyke, in many places yet 
visible, begins at Lanterden in Hertfordshire, and 
running northward ends a little below Holywell. 
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OFFEi^HAif, Worcestershire, 90 miles firom London, 
a parisli, situated near the Avon, takes its name from 
the Mercian king OSk, who resided here. At a short 
distance from the Tillage is a large stone nearl^r 
coyered with ivy, supposed to commemorate an event 
of which history takes no account. 

Offham^ Kent, 24 miles from London, a parish, 
noticed for having on Its green the ancient instrument 
of amusement called the ^' quintain," which the lord of 
the manor is bound to preserve. It is the natal place 
of Jack Straw, the rebel, as he is defined in history. 
If Richard II. had not been a tyrant, would Wat 
Tyler have been a rebel? The people's right is a 
government of justice ; and if they cannot have it 
without, they must appeal to arms, and appeal with 
the energy of death or victory. 

Oflet, Gbeat, Hertfordshire, 84 miles from Lon-* 
don, a parish, standing on a very high and command- 
ing situation, said to have derived its name from the 
Mercian king 0£fa, who had a palace here, in which 
he died. 

Ogle, Northumberland, 288 miles from London, a 
township in the parish of Whalton, noticed for the 
remains of an ancient castle encompassed by a double 
moat, to which, after the battle of Nevil's Cross, king 
David was brought in the custody of John Copeland^ 
who refused to surrender him vnthout an order from 
Edward III., then at the siege of Calais. 

Okebubn, Wiltshire, 74 miles from London, a 
parish, in which is Barbury camp, a very large British 
entrenchment, reported to have been the scene of a 
most bloody battle between^the West Saxons and the 
Britons in 556. 

Oldbabbow, or Oldboboxtoh, Worcestershire^ 
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103 miles from London, a parisli, near Alcester, a 
peninsula in Warwickshire, that belongs to, and is 
connected by a neck of land to Worcestershire. Here 
is an ancient tumulus, from which the place is supposed 
to be named. 

Oldbtjbt, Warwickshire, 100 miles from London, 
a hamlet, in the parish of Manceter. The Bomans are 
supposed to have had a fort here> which enclosed seven 
acres, bounded by high ramparts. Several flints having 
been ploughed up, curiously ground into the form of a 
poleaxe, thought to be instruments of war brought by 
the Britons before the invention of other arms, because 
there are no flints found nearer than forty miles. 

Oldbubt, Gloucestershire, 120 miles from London, 
a hamlet in the parish of Thombury, extending along 
the shore of the Severn, and is supposed to be the 
Roman station called Trajectus, many Roman coins 
having been found here. Part of the entrenchment, 
with high banks forming two sides of a square, still 
remain. 

Oldcastle, Monmouthsthire, 146 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, in which are some remains of ramparts, 
supposed to be Roman. This place is famed for 
hiaving given birth to that noble reformer Sir John 
Oldcastle, lord Cobham ; styled by H. Walpole, the 
flrst author and the first martyr among our nobility. 

Old Carlisle, Cumberland, 287 miles from Lon» 
don, stands upon the river Wisa, supposed, on good 
authority, by Horsley, to be the Olenacum of the 
Notitia, several Roman altars having been found in 
the vicinity. 

Old Fobd, Middlesex, in Stepney parish, near 
Stratford -le-bow, had a passage over the river Lee, 
where queen Maud, wife to Henry IL, narrowly 
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escaped being drowned, and in consequence caused a 
bridge to be built at Stratford. Here are two ancient 
gateways, yet entire, which are supposed to be the 
remains of a royal palace at the time when the east 
end of London was the fashionable residence of royalty 
and the nobility. 

Oldham, Lancashire, 101 miles from London, a 
market town of considerable extent and importance, 
standing on a rising ground near the source of the Irk« 
In the year 1760 it consisted only of 60 thatched 
houses. There are now more than that number of 
steam engines used in the mills for spinning and weav- 
ing cotton. 

Omberlet, Devonshire, near Torrington, had a 
palace built by king Athelstan. 

Omberlet, Worcestershire, 116 miles from London, 
a parish 12 miles in circuit, and consists chiefly of 
timber-framed houses, after the ancient manner of 
building. 

Ongab-Chipping, Essex, 20 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated in the area of an 
extensive entrenchment. To the east of the town are 
the remains of a castle built upon an artificial mount 
by Richard Quay, protector of England while Henry 
II. was in Normandy. In the church was interred 
Jane, daughter of lord Oliver Cromwell, and wife of 
Tobias Pallavicine. This was not the Protector, he 
had no daughter Jane. 

Obfosd, Suffolk, 88 miles from London, a borough, 
market town, and parish, seated near the conflux of 
the rivers Aide and Ore. The church, a structure of 
great antiquity, had a chancel of the most beautiful 
workmanship, which was allowed to decay, contains 
among its memorials, one to the memory of the Bev. 
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Mr. Mason, rector of Sudboum 80 years, and died at 
the age of 110. A light-house in the south-east of the 
parish and another in the parish of Sudboum, form the 
Orfordness Lights. 

Oboanforb, Dorsetshire, near Pool, remarkable 
for the prodigious quantity of pennyroyal, here called 
organ, that is produced in the neighbourhood. 

Ormsids, Westmoreland, near Appleby, a small 
parish, noticed for several vessels of brass, some of 
which appeared to have been gilt, being discovered 
near the manor-house. 

Obmskibk, Lancashire, 206 miles from London, a 
market town, parish, and township. It is a well-built 
town, and the church, of great antiquity, has a square 
tower ; and in the same churchyard there is a spire- 
steeple, erected in consequence of a dispute between 
two sisters not being able to agree respecting a tower 
or a spire ; they erected both. The inhabitants are 
noted for their skill in m^ing gingerbread and sweet- 
^neats. 

Obpikgton, Kent, 12 miles from London, a parish 
noticed for the remains of an ancient building called 
Bark-Hart, in consequence of queen Elizabeth being 
entertained here by Percival Hart, with the exhibition 
of a sea-fight and other amusements, in 1573. 

Orton, or OvBRTON, Westmoreland, 276 miles 
from London, a market town and parish, pleasantly 
seated near the river Lune. At a short distance from 
the town are the remains of a strong castle. Dr. Bum, 
author of the "Justice of the Peace," and joint editor 
of the " History and Antiquities of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland," was vicar of this parish for 30 years. 
There are wet mosses in the vicinity, in which subter-^ 
jraneous trees are often dug up. 
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OsBNET Island, Oxfordshire, near Oxford, an island 
formed by the river Isis, in the meadows, noticed for 
a magnificient abbey being erected here by a mistress 
of Henry I. as an atonement, and the king built a 
palace, in which Kichard I. was bom. The great bell 
of Christ Church and the others, nine or ten, came 
from this abbey at its dissolution. The ** great^Tom," 
as the bell is called, is the largest in England, bein^ 
upwards of seven tons and a half. 

OsiTH, St., or Osbt Island, Essex, in Maldon- 
water, or Blackwater river, is so covered with wild 
fowl at certain seasons, that many people go there from 
London for the pleasure of shooting them, who often 
return with an Essex ague. On the shore, where the 
colliers xmload, are many tumuli, supposed to be the 
memorials of the Saxons and Danes, as Redwald, king 
of the East Angles, was here slain. 

OsMiNGiON, Dorsetshire, 127 miles from London, 
near Weymouth, a parish noticed for a quarry of stone 
called Horseflesh. The church, which appears of great 
antiquity, contains several ancient monuments. 

OsMANDTHORP, Wcst Riding of Yorkshire, neas 
Leeds, or more properly Oswinthorp, it having been a 
royal village, and the seat of the Northumbrian king 
Oswin. 

Oswald, Saint, Northumberland, 278 miles front 
London, a chapelry in the parish of St. John Lee, on 
the Pict*s Wall, near Hexham, by some called Heaven's 
Field, on Oswald's total defeat of Cedwalla, a British 
usurper, slain in the first onset. Here Oswald, who 
was afterwards canonized, erected the first cross in 
the kingdom of Northumberland. In a field near it^ 
bones and implements of war are frequently discovered^ 

OswxsTRT, Shropshire, 172 miles from London, a 
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market town, parish, and township, pleasantly seated 
on an eminence between Wan's and Offa's Dyke. It 
takes its name from Oswald, king of the Northum- 
brians, who was here slain in a battle with Penda, the 
pagan king of the Mercians, and his body, in derision, 
nailed to a cross in 642; previously to which it was 
called Maserfield. In the barons' wars, king John 
burnt the town and castle to the ground ; it was soon 
rebuilt, and in 1233 was again burnt by the Welsh. 
From the remaining portion of its castle, built as sup- 
posed by Stephen, there is a most extensive prospect. 

Otfobd, Kent, 23 miles from London, a parish at 
the bottom of a hill, by the Darent, near Sevenoaks. 
In 793, here was a battle between the two Saxon kings, 
Offa of Mercia and Alric of Kent, who was here slain 
by Offa; and another in 1016, wherein Canute was 
defeated by Edmund Ironside. Offa, to atone for the 
blood he had shed in the battle, first gave this place 
to Christ Church, Canterbury, (as the deed says) in 
jHZscua porearum* It was a favourite retirement of 
Becket. The palace was honoured with the presence 
of Henry VIII., to whom Cranmer surrendered many 
of the possessions of his see, and among them the 
manor and palace of Otford. 

Otblands, Surrey, near Weybridge, formerly a 
royal palace, where Henry, duke of Gloucester, fourth 
«on of Charles I., was bom. The palace was demolished 
in the civil wars by order of parliament, and in 1673 
there was a brick wall remaining which enclosed ten 
acres ; the only part remaining of the house was the 
gardener's lodge, in which was the silk-worm room, 
erected by the queen of James I. In the park is a 
paddock, where queen Elizabeth used to shoot with a 
cross-bow. 
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Otlet, West Riding of Yorkshire, 209 miles from 
London, a market town, parish, and township, on the 
south side of the river Wharfe, noticed for the adjacent 
neighbourhood being esteemed the most delightful in 
the kingdom. From the Chevin, a bold craggy clifi^ 
there is a most extensive view of the vale below, 
studded with elegant mansions. This manor was given 
by Athelstan to the see of York, whose bishops had a 
palace here, little of which is now to be seen. 

Ottebbtjbn, Hampshire, 62 miles from London, a 
parish, in which was found a circular plate, three 
inches and a half in diameter, bearing the head and 
inscription of Julius Caesar^ similar to those fixed on 
the Boman eagles. 

Ottebbttbit, Northumberland, 278 miles from 
London, near EUesdon, was the field of battle between 
the English and Scots in 1388, where Henry Percy, 
called Hotspur, was taken prisoner, and Douglas 
the Scotch general was slain. On this battle, which 
was fought by moonlight, in August of the above year, 
was founded the delightful old ballad of Chevy-Chase. 
The entrenchments are still visible, and a number of 
tumuli dotting the field will tell to future ages the 
sanguinary contest. Douglas fell in single combat 
with Hotspur, reputed the bravest man in England. 

Otteby, St. Mabt's, Devonshire, 160 miles from 
London, a large town on the Otter, which is supposed 
to take its name from the otters formerly found it it ; 
yet some call the town and river Autre. In Mill-street 
are the remains of an ancient mansion, once occupied 
by the great sir Walter Raleigh ; and in one of the old 
collegiate houses, near the churchyard, is a large parlour, 
which Oliver Cromwell used as a convention room. 

OuLTON, or Old Town, West Riding of Yorkshire, 
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182 miles from London, a township in tlie parish of 
Bothwell, noticed as the natal place of Dr. Kichard 
Bently, an eminent divine and critic, and master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, bom in 1661. 

OuNDLB, Northamptonshire, 81 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on the declivity of. a 
hill, and almost surrounded by the river Nen. There 
is a well in this town which often makes a drumming 
noise, supposed by the ignorant to presage a war, or 
some other <ialamity. The wind agitating the water in 
a cavern is most probably the cause. This town gave 
birth to William Hacket, who boldly opposed the 
established orders in church and state, and was exe-' 
cuted on a gibbet in Cheapside, in 1591 ; to the Bev. 
Peter Hausted, who fell in aims on the side of Charles 
I., when defending Banbury Castle ; and to Dr. John 
J^ewton. 

OusBBiDOE, Gloucestershire, near the city of Glou* 
cester, noticed for there being formerly here a vine- 
yard, and a large house moated round, built about 
1351 by its abbot, but ruined in the civil war. 

OxBNHALL, Durham, 241 miles from London, a 
township in the parish of Darlington ; noticed for three 
deep wells, called Hell Kettles, supposed by some to 
have been old coal pits, filled by water flowing in from 
the river Tees, by a subterraneous passage; others 
attribute their origin to an earthquake, said to have 
happened on Christmas day, 1179. 

OxFOBD, coimty of, an inland county, bounded 
on the east by Buckinghamshire, on the west by Glou- 
cestershire, on the north by "Warwickshire, and on the 
south by Berkshire. It was part of the territory of the 
Dobuni, one of those who submitted to the imperial 
power during the expedition of Claudius, about the 
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year- 44. The air of this county is equal to that of 
any county in the kingdom, for the soil is naturally 
dry, free from bogs, fens, and stagnant water, aboimd* 
ing with limpid streams, which render the air healthy. 
Coins of Cunobeline, who reigned about the time of 
our Saviour's birth, have been found at Wood Eaton» 
near Oxford, which were struck at Camerladunam, or 
Maiden, in Essex. 

OxFOBD, the county town, 55 miles from London, 
is seated at the conflux of the Charwell and Isis, a 
little above the influx of the Isis into the Tame. The 
earliest accoimts of the city are equally doubtful with 
those of the University. The foundations of both are 
by some referred to the British king Memprick ; by 
some to another British king named Arviragus, who 
reigned in the time of the emperor Domitian ; and by 
others, to king Nortigem. However, it is probable 
that the University was founded soon after the Christian 
religion was established in England, for in the papal 
confirmation of it, under the pontificate of Martin the 
second, in the sixth century, it is styled an ancient 
academy or university. Some historians affirm that, 
before the reign of Eorpwald, king of the East Angles, 
there were two general seminaries of learning in Eng- 
land, one for the instruction of youth in the Latin 
tongue at a place in Gloucestershire, and therefore 
tJalled Latin Lade, and afterwards by corruption. Lech- 
lade ; the other for teaching the Greek language, at a 
place then called Greglade, but now Crecklade, in Wilt- 
shire. Both of which are said to have been removed 
by the Saxons to Oxford. It appears that there are no 
credible accounts before the reign of Alfred, about the 
end of the ninth century, who is generally considered 
as the founder, though in fact, he was only the restorer 
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of learning at this place. At his accession, learning 
had suffered so much by the wars of the Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes^ that few persons could read Eng« 
lish, and scarcely one priest in the kingdom understood 
Latin. There are twenty colleges and five halls, all 
amply endowed for the encouragement of learning, 
ostensibly to promote the glory of God in the minds 
of men being purified from the sensuality of ignorance; 
but in reality to defend the despotism of government, 
and to palliate the vices of royalty. Few, indeed, are 
the clergy, who have been promoted to the bench of 
bishops, as the reward of learning, combined with that 
piety which fearlessly prefers principle to interest. A 
castle was erected here by William the Conqueror, of 
which there remains a square high tower and a mount; 
from which, when besieged by king Stephen, the em- 
press Maud made her escape in the night, during a 
storm of snow, walking on foot to Abingdon. A 
splendid monument has been erected to commemorate 
the martyrdom of Latimer and Ridley, in the reign of 
queen Mary: the place where they were burnt was near 
the front of Baliol College. In the reign of Edward 
^I., 62 students were killed by the citizens ; to atone 
for which, the mayor and sixty-two of the chief citizens 
did formerly, on the 10 th of February, pay each one 
penny at St. Mary's Church. Christchurch College 
contains the largest bell in the kingdom, being seven 
feet in diameter and nearly six feet high. It is tolled 
every night a hundred and one strokes, the number of 
students on the foundation, to give notice for all the 
students to repair to their respective colleges and halls. 
Oxford, in the civil wars, was the head-quarters of 
Charles I., after the battle of Edgehill, and was held 
for him till it surrendered to parliament in 1646. King 
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Al£red, after a glorious reign of twenty-eight years, 
here closed his earthly career. 

OwLEWOBTH, Gloucestershire, three miles south* 
east from Dursley, is noticed for the numher of foxes 
killed here in one year, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, which amounted to two hundred and thirty* 
one. 

OxwiCH, Glamorganshire, South Wales, 206 miles 
from London, a parish, seated on a noble estuary, 
called Oxwich Bay. Sea-weed, called ** layer," is 
gathered on the shore. The castle, now in ruins, was 
erected in the reign of Henry YIII., by sir Khys 
Mansel. 

Faddinotok, Middlesex, a parish and suburban 
Tillage on the north side of Hyde-park, now connected 
vnih London. It is noticed for the interment of those 
who *' strutted their hour upon the stage,'' i. e. Dr. 
John Elliott, a physician and medicid writer, who made 
himself notorious by shooting at the niece of alderman 
Boydell, who rejected his suit. He died while under 
confinement, and consequently escaped the gallows; 
Dr. Alexander Giddes, a learned Catholic divine ; and 
Banks, the sculptor. 

Padstow, Cornwall, 232 miles from London, a sea- 
port, market town, and corporation, seated at the 
mouth of the Camel. It was originally called Petrock*- 
Stow, from Petrocus, a British hermit, who here re- 
sided in a cell. Padstow is the only secure harbour 
between the Land's-end and Hartland-point, a distance 
of twenty-four miles; consequently, many ships are 
decked and lives lost. 

Paih's-Castle, Radnorshire, South Wales, 15^ 
miles from London, a well»built village, formerly a 
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market town, takes its name from its castle, supposed 
to have been erected by Payne, a Norman baron. 

Painswick, Gloucestershire, 105 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, irregularly built on the 
southern declivity of a hill called Sponebed Hill. It 
takes its name from the Paynes, its ancient lords. 
Paynes Fitz-John, a second son of Ivo, a powerful 
Norman, who came in with the Conqueror, and was 
filain by the Welsh in the first year of the reign of 
John, died seised of the manor, which from him had its 
name, being before called MichaeFs Wike. In the 
chantry-chapel of the chancel, sir William Kingston 
is interred, to whom the manor was granted by the 
crown, and who resided at the lodge, seated in the 
midst of an ancient park. During the troubles in the 
reign of Edward VI., a gallows was erected on Sheeps- 
comb-green, and an acre of land assigned to the 
tithing-man, to act as executioner, still called *^ gal- 
lows-acre." Sponebed Hill is also called Kinsborough 
Hill, from Kynemares Barrow, which in the Saxon 
tongue signifies the '* king's eminent hill." In the 
time of Edward the Confessor, earl Godwin, during 
his rebellion, occupied this hill for some time. Charles 
I., after his repulse from Gloucester, retreated to this 
hill with thirty thousand men. In the wars of Edward 
III., lord Payne took thirteen squires with him, eleven 
of whom fell on the field of battle in consequence of 
which, the widows of this manor are allowed to marry 
again without loss of dowry. 

Pancbas, Middlesex, an extensive parish on the 
north- west side of London. The church is one of the 
prebends of St. Paul's, of which cathedral some call it 
the mother ; but this is a mistake, for the church of 
8t. Pancras, termed the mother of St* Paul's, was 
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situated in the city of Canterbary, and was converted 
irom a pagan temple to a Christian church, by St. 
Austin, the monk, in the year 598, when he dedicated 
it to St. Pancras. The church, and consequently the 
village, takes its name from St. Pancras, a young 
Phrygian nobleman, who suffered martyrdom under 
Diodesian, for his strict adherence to the religion of 
Christ. In the cemetery are interred many eminent 
persons : the talented, but unfortunate Mary Wols- 
toncraft; Godwin; the exiled general Paoli; father 
0*Leary, an eminent Catholic divine ; and Flaxman, 
the sculptor. 

Paf-Castle, or Slaf-Castle, Cumberland, 300 
miles from London, a township in the parish of Bride- 
Kirk, seated on a lofty eminence near the Derwent. 
Its Roman antiquity is proved by numerous monu- 
ments, and a large green stone vessel found here, with 
little images upon it, supposed to have been a Danish 
font for the dipping of infants ; and has since been 
used at Bride-Kirk for their baptism. The figures are 
supposed to represent St. John the Baptist, and our 
Saviour baptized by him in the river Jordan, the 
descent of the Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove 
being very plain. There is an inscription in Runic 
and Saxon characters upon the borders, to be thus 
read :— 

**Er Ekard han men egrocten, and to dis men red 
wer Tanermen brogten ;" t. e, 

** Here Ekard was converted, and to this man's ex- 
ample were the Danes brought.*' 

Pappxewick, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles from 
London, a parish pleasantly situated near Newstead, 
noticed for its extensive cotton-miUs, and in the 

K 
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Ticinity, for a curious hollow rock in the side of a hill, 
called *' Robin Hood's stables," containing several 
passages and doorways, cut in the Gothic style, out of 
the solid rock. 

Pabsok's Qbeek, Middlesex, three miles from 
London, a hamlet, in the parish of Folham and Ken- 
sington division. In this place there is an ancient 
house formerly belonging to sir E. Saunders, lord chief 
justice of the King's Bench in 1682, who raised himself 
to that situation from the humble station of an errand- 
boy in an attorney's office. 

Passenham, Northamptonshire, 52 miles from 
London, a parish in the hundred of Cleley, deserving of 
notice for the antiquity of its church, and the highly 
decorated chancel. It is said to have been the place 
where the Saxon king Edgar put a garrison to guard 
the passage over the Ouse against the Danes, from 
Northampton. 

Paston, Northumberland, 320 miles from London, 
a township in the parish of Kirk Newton, on the 
borders of Scotland, near which is Harelaw Hill, on 
which is a circular entrenchment with a double 
rampart and fosse. 

Patkington, East Riding of Yorkshire, 192 miles 
from London, an ancient market town and parish in 
Holdemess, the ancient Prsetorium of Antoninus, on a 
river that runs into the Humber. A little to the south 
of this town is Spumhead^ a famous promontory, called 
by Ptolemy, Promontorium Ocellum, the western side 
of which is full of villages. 

Pattingham, Staffordshire, 123 miles from London, 
a parish, part of which is in Shropshire, where in 1700 
was fotmd a large torques of gold, two feet long, and 
thirty-eight ounces in weighty and perfectly elastic, 
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SO as to fit SLUj sized arm. The torques was worn by 
the ancient Britons, as well as by the Romans. 

Pattnion, Gbeat, Lincokishire, near Grantham, on 
the Witham, where chequered pavements of the Ro- 
mans are often dug up. The church, one of the finest 
old structures in the county, is of great antiquity. It 
is supposed to have been the Ad Pontem of the Ro- 
mans, not only from the similarity of the name, but 
from the distances assigned to other places in regard 
to this. 

Peak, Derbyshire, separated by the Dove from 
Staffordshire, is a rocky, rough, mountainous, and 
barren tract on the west side of the Derwent, but rich 
in lead and limestone. 

Peckham, Surrey, four miles from London, a 
populous village in the parish of CamberwelL It con- 
tains many commodious houses, occupied by persons of 
the first respectability. A house formerly stood near 
the basin of the Surrey canal, which was inhabited by 
Mrs. Nell Gwynn. In the High-street is a house 
which was once the property of the duke of York^ 
afterwards James II. About a mile from this is a 
green or open area, except on one side, which is built 
upon, called Peckham Rye. 

Pedmose, Worcestershire, 121 miles from London, 
a parish, near Stourbridge. The church is supposed 
to be as old as the Saxon times. Over the inner door 
of the porch is a curious piece of Saxon sculpture, 
representing the Deity surrounded by the symbols of 
the four evangelists. 

Peel, Isle of Man, a town, formerly called Holm- 
Town, seated on a spacious bay on the west side of the 
island. North of the town, on a small rocky island, 
stands Peel Castle, in which was confined Eleanor 

x2 
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Cobbam, wife of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, lord 
protector in the minority of Henry VI., who had been 
convicted of practising the arts of sorcery and con- 
spiring against the government. Within the interior 
wall round the castle, are the remains of three churches, 
so decayed that they contain only the walls and a few 
tombs. There is a fourth church, which is kept in 
better repair, and within it is a chapel appropriated to 
the use of the bishop, under which is a dungeon, for 
such offenders as fall under the sentence of the eccle- 
siastical courts ; represented as one of the most dreadful 
places of confinement that imagination can delineate. 

Pekbboke, Pembrokeshire, 256 miles from Lon- 
don, the principal town in the county, and next to 
Carmarthen it is the largest and richest town in South 
Wales. It is seated upon a creek of Milford-Haven, 
in the most pleasant part of all Wales ; and had 
formerly a magnificent castle on a rock at the west end 
of the town. In this rock, imder the castle, is a natu- 
ral cavern, called "Wogan,*' noticed for a singular 
echo ; this is supposed to have been a store-room for 
the garrison, there being a staircase into it from the 
castle. This town was the natal place of Henry VII., 
and stands conspicuous in the annals of warfare for the 
brave defence made by the garrison for Charles I. Its 
name is derived from the ancient Britbh word Penvro, 
a cape or promontory. 

Pebibsokeshire is the south-west extremity of 
Wales, and derives its name from Pembroke, the county 
town. Under the Romans, this county was part of the 
territory of the Dimetse. A considerable tract of 
Pembrokeshire, consisting of the county which lies 
west of Milford-Haven, and between that bay and St. 
George*s Channel, is called by the Welch, Bhos, which 
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signifies, a green field. In this district a colony of 
Flemings settled, by the permission of Henry I., at 
the period when the sea had broken through the dykes 
of their own country, and done incredible damage. 
The air of the county is esteemed very salubrious, the 
soil is fertile, for here are but few mountains, and these, 
"which are chiefly seated i^ the north-east part of the 
county, yield good pasture for cattle and sheep. To 
the Isle of Ramsey, and the adjacent rocks, called the 
'* Bishop and his clerks," such flocks of wild fowl, of 
several kinds, resort in the spring, as appear incredible 
to those who have not seen them. Among them are 
the eliguq, razor-bill, and harry bird. Among the 
rocks near St. David's, is found a kind of sea-weed 
caUed *' laver," of which they make a kind of food, 
called in English, black butter. 

Penalst, Pembrokeshire, 261 miles from London, 
a village and parish near Tenby, noticed for its church, 
which contains a singular tomb, and a screen of ex- 
quisite workmanship. In the churchyard there is the 
shaft of an ancient cross richly carved. 

Pen, Somersetshire, on the north-east side of Win- 
canton, where Kenwald, one of the West-Saxon kings, 
entirely defeated the Britons ; and where, many years 
after this, Edmund Ironside gained a victory over the 
Daoes, who had before, in 1001, defeated the Saxons 
in this place. 

Pendens- Vow, Cornwall, near Morvath, on the 
north coast, noticed for an unfathomable cave under 
the earth into which the sea flows at high water. The 
cliffs upon the coast glitter as if they contained copper, 
of which there is an abundance within land. 

Pendennis, Cornwall, at the mouth of Falmouth 
Haven, is a peninsular, on which Henry YIII. erected 
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a castle, opposite to that of St. Maws, which, he also 
built. It is built on a high rock, and is one of the 
largest castles in the kingdom. 

Pekdrestone, Cornwall, to the north-east of Bod- 
min, is a rock on the top of a hill, where there was 
once a beacon, and a large stone three yards and a half 
long, four feet broad, and two and a half feet thick, 
which was so equally poised that the wind could 
move it. 

Penegos, or Pen-Egwes, Montgomeryshire, 208 
miles from London, a parish seated upon the east side 
of the river Dyfi. Egos, or Egwest, from whom the 
parish derives its name, was a petty prince of Wales, 
beheaded according to tradition at this place. 

Penman Mawr, a mountain in Carnarvonshire, 
1400 feet high, which hangs perpendicularly over the 
sea, at so vast a height, that few spectators would be 
able to look down the steep. On the side next the sea 
is a road, cut out of the side of the rock, six or seven 
feet wide. The sea was seen dashing its waves forty 
fathoms below, with the mountain rising as much above 
the traveller's head. This dangerous road has been 
abandoned for a modem line perfectly level, an^ free 
from danger. 

Penmorsa, Carnarvonshire, 224 miles from Lon- 
don, a village and parish, noticed for the church having 
in it, a tablet to the memory of the brave sir John 
Owen, of Clenneny, in this parish, the faithful adherent 
of Charles. 

Penmtnydd, Anglesea, North Wales, 243 miles 
from London, a parish formerly the lordship of the 
ancestors of Owen Tudor, second husband of Catharine, 
queen dowager of Henry V. In the church, supposed , 
to have been built in the seventh century, is an ala- 
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baster monument of a man in complete armour, and a 
female in a thick angular hood ; a memorial of some 
of the Tudors perhaps. 

Pestnant-Melanoell, Montgomeryshire, 194 
miles from London, a parish in the most mountainous 
district of the county. In the churchyard of this place 
is still to be seen upon his tomb, the effigy of Edward, 
&ther of Llewellyn L, who married Joan, daughter of 
long John. 

Pen-Pabk Hole, near Bristol, in the parish of 
Westbury, is remarkable for the destruction of the Rev. 
Mr. Newman, March 17, 1775. He had lowered a line 
for the purpose of ascertaining its depth, when his foot 
slipping he fell into it, and his body was not recovered 
for 89 days, being found floating on the water. He, 
that morning, had read prayers at Clifton Church, and 
in the Psalms for the day had read, " Thou hast laid 
me in the lowest pit, a place of darkness, and the great 
deep;" a correct description of the place in which he 
met with his death. 

Pekbith, Cumberland, 282 miles from London, a 
market town and parish seated in a pleasant vale at the 
foot of an eminence, within the district called Ingle- 
wood Forest, which being disforested by Henry VIII. 
is now a wide dreary moor, bounded by lofty hills. It 
is a large, well-built town, reckoned the second in the 
county for trade and wealth. The castle, built to 
defend the town from the Scots, by whom it was twice 
burnt, is now in ruins. In 1598, 2266 persons died 
here of the plague. In the churchyard are two pillars 
about five yards from one another, said to have been 
set up in memory of sir Owen Csesarius, a famous 
warrior of those parts, who killed a great number of 
bears that infested this county. On the east of the 
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town are two caves, dug out of the rock, large enoagli 
to contain 100 men, made, it is supposed, for a secure 
retreat in times of danger, and the iron gates, taken 
away some years ago, give force to the supposition. 

Penrtn, Cornwall, 261 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and township, stands on a hill 
at the entrance of Falmouth harbour, and has so many 
gardens and orchards, that it resembles a town in a 
wood. In the latter end of the sixteenth century the 
Spaniards landed to bum the town, but a company of 
travelling players, in the course of the theatrical exhi- 
bition setting Sampson upon the Philistines, which was 
accompanied with such a beating of drums, that the 
Spaniards, panic struck, retreated precipitately to their 
ships. 

Pbnselwood, Somersetshire, 108 miles from Lon- 
don, near Wincanton, a parish in which, on the site of 
a Danish camp, sir K. C. Hoare, bart., has erected a 
tower in commemoration of the visit of Alfred, in the 
habit of a minstrel, to the camp of Guthrum. 

Pen HURST, Kent, 30 miles from London, a parish 
in the hundred of Somerden, noticed for Penhurst 
Place, in which sir Philip Sydney was bom. 

Peran in the Sands, Cornwall, 248 miles from 
London, a parish on the British Channel, north-east of 
St. Agnes, has been nearly destroyed with the sea 
sands, forced into it by the north-west wind, so that 
the inhabitants have been once obliged to remove the 
church. St. Peran' s Round, one of the ancient Cor- 
nish amphitheatres, is in this parish. 

Pershore, Worcestershire, 106 miles from London, 
a market town, seated on the west side of the Avon, 
takes its name from the number of pear trees in it9 
vicinity. It is a town of great antiquity, as a religious 
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house was founded here in 604, a small part of whicli 
remains, and is used as the parbh church of Holy 
Cross. In Holy Cross church are several very ancient 
monuments. 

Pebcy's Cboss, Northumberland, near Rodham, 
320 miles from London, erected in memory of sir K. 
Percy, slain by lord Montacute, in 1463, fighting for 
Henry VI. 

PfNTRioGE, Derbyshire, 138 miles from London, a 
parish and township, south-west of Alfreton. Near 
this village iron- works were established in 1793 by the 
Butterby Company, and with those in Codnor Park, 
are in great repute for heavy castings and powerful 
engines. On the common of this place cannon were 
planted to reduce Wingfield manor, held for Charles I. 
The forces of Parliament were commanded by sir John 
Gell of Hopton. 

Pebse Bbidoe, Durham -on -the -Tees, west of 
Darlington, where priests were formerly stationed to 
officiate for the devotion of travellers, as well as for the 
neighbours in a chapel, the ruins of which remain near 
the bridge. The proper name is said to be Priest's 
Bridge, from an old bridge of timber being replaced 
by one of stone. Coins and urns of the Eomans have 
frequently been found here. 

Petebbobouoh, Northamptonshire, 82 miles j&om 
London, is the least city, and the poorest bishoprick, 
though one of the oldest towns in the kingdom. It 
takes its present name from Burgus Sancti Petri, the 
saint to whom the monastery, founded in 655, was 
dedicated ; to which the abbot of Croyland and his monks 
flew for protection from the Danes in 876, but were 
overtaken and murdered in a court of this monastery, 
called the monk's churchyard, in consequence of being 
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there interred ; and to this day is to be seen the tomb- 
stone with their effigies, which was erected over their 
common grave. The cathedral, said to be about 1000 
years old, is a noble Gothic fabric, and much more 
so before it was defaced in the civil wars. The west 
front, which is 156 feet wide, is the most stately of any 
in England : and is supported by three of the taUest 
arches in the kingdom. Here were interred queen 
Catharine, wife of Henry VIII. ; and Mary, queen of 
Scots; but the body of the latter was removed to West- 
minster Abbey, by her son James I. Among the 
memorials of the great is one to the memory of Mr. 
Scarlet, the sexton, who buried them, and living to the 
age of 95, buried all the housekeepers of the town 
twice over. The city is the natal place of archdeacon 
Paley, who died in 1805. Castor, about three miles 
from hence, is supposed to have been part of the ancient 
city, called by the Komans Durobrivse, and by the 
Saxons Dormancester, the remains of which, now 
called Castor, are on the north side of the Nen. 

pETEB-LE.PoBT, St., a market town in the south- 
east part of Guernsey, in Hampshire, in the British 
Channel, which has only one long and narrow street. 
The mouth of the harbour is defended by a castle on 
each side ; one called Castle Comet, commanding both 
the town and the harbour, stand on a rock separated 
from the land by an arm of the sea 200 yards wide. 

Petebsham, Surrey, nine miles from London, near 
the New Park, south of Richmond-hill, is said to have 
been a privileged place, and to have had a monastery. 
Th^ house is erected on the site of the earl of Roches- 
ter's mansion, burnt dovm in 1720 by an accidental 
fire, so sudden and furious that the earl of Clarendon 
and family with difficulty escaped with their lives. A 
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part of Richmond Park, including the mount, is in this 
parish, from whence, according to tradition, Henry 
Vin. saw the signal for the execution of Anne Boleyn. 
A king's cruelty is the nation's disgrace. 

Petheton, South, Somersetshire, 137 miles from 
London, a small market town and parish, seated on the 
Parret, over which there is a good stone hridge, huilt 
by the parents of two children drowned in the river. 
It was formerly called Pedred's town, from the river 
Pedred, now Parret, and had a palace of the West 
iSaxon king Ina. 

Petwobth, Suffolk, 49 miles from London, a large, 
populous, and handsome town, pleasantly seated on a 
small branch of the Arun. It is adorned with several 
seats, particularly the magnificient one of the Percies, 
«arls of Northumberland, many of whom are interred 
^ a separate vault of the church, the rectory of which 
IS said to be the richest in the county. In the armoury 
of the duke of Somerset, there is a sword which appears 
to have been the weapon of the famed Henry Hotspur, 
though it is not so unwieldy as other ancient swords 
generally are. 

Pevensey, or Pems^t, Sussex, 59 miles from 
London, a parish, and member of the town and port of 
Hastings, seated on a small river which falls into a bay 
■called Pevensey Harbour. It had a noble castle built 
by William the Conqueror, who first landed here, and, 
from the quantity of Roman bricks used in its con- 
struction, it is supposed to have been built with the 
luaterials of some Roman fortress. In the time of 
^ward the Confessor it was plundered by earl God- 
win, along with many others on the Sussex coast. 

PicHFOHD, Shropshire, near Condover, on the 
south-east side of Shrewsbury, noticed for a spring of 
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pitchy waters, from whence its name, on the top of 
which there flows a sort of liquid bitumen. Over most 
of the coal pits here there lies a stratum of blackish 
rock, of which, by boiling and grinding, they make 
pitch and tar. 

PiCKEsiNO, North Riding of Yorkshire, 225 miles 
from London, a market town, parish, and township, 
pleasantly seated on an eminence, having the forest of 
Pickering on the north, and the common on the south. 
It is said to have been built 270 years before Christ, 
by Peridurus, a king of the Romans, who was here 
interred. It had once a castle, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen, in which Richard II. was confined 
before his removal to Pontefract. * 

PiCKWOETH, Rutlandshire, 89 miles from London, 
to the east of that called Five- Mile> Cross, formerly a 
town with a parish church, of which nothing remains 
but the steeple, called Mock-Beggar. 

PiCTs' Waxl, of which there are some remains 
both in Northumberland and Cumberland, was built 
by the Romans from Carlisle to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
t. e., 80 miles from east to west, to prevent the ravages 
of the Scots and Picts. The emperor Adrian first built 
it of earth, and in 123 caused it to be pallisaded. 
Severus built it of stone, with towers at every mile, in 
which he kept garrisons. JElius, the Roman general, 
rebuilt it of brick in 430, but it was not long before it 
was ruined by the Picts. It was eight feet thick, and 
twelve high. 

PiEBCEFiELD, Moumouthshirc, near Chepstow, 
remarkable for its producing fine cider, and the beauti- 
ful seat known by the name of Piercefield« which has 
most extensive prospects. 

PiLLiTH, Radnorshire, South Wales, 165 milei 
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from. London, a parisli seated on the river Llag,*no- 
ticed for an eminence in the parish, on which a battle 
-was fought between Owen Qlendwr and sir Edmund 
Mortimer in June 1402, in which the latter was de^ 
feated and taken prisoner, with the loss of 1000 men. 
The battle is alluded to by our great poet, and the want 
of decency of the Welsh women to the dead. 

Pixxing-Haxl and Moss, Lancashire, between 
Garstang and the sea. On Saturday, 26th of January, 
1744, a great part of the Moss, lying between Hes- 
combe- Houses and Wild Boar, was observed to rise 
to a great height, and after a short time it sunk 
down as much below the level, and moving to the 
south, in half an hour it covered twenty acres of land. 
A man going over the moss when it began to move, 
perceived to his astonishment that it moved to the 
south : he instantly turned back, and escaped being 
swallowed up. 

PiiiLico, Middlesex, a suburban village, supposed 
to take its name from the public gardens at Hoxton, 
. which were the property of a person of the name of 
Pimlico. The New Palace occupies the site of the 
mulberry gardens, which were destroyed previously 
to the erection of a mansion in 1700 by John, duke 
of Buckingham, which was bought by government is. 
the reign of George III. as a residence for the queen. 

PiMPEBN, Dorsetshire, 103 miles from London, 
near Bradford, formerly of note, as it gave its name 
to the hundred. In this parish there was a remarkable 
piece of antiquity, called Julian's Bower, a labyrinth 
made of banks of earth about a foot high*, and covering 
an acre of ground ; but it was destroyed by the plough 
in. 1780. The font of the church, which bears marks, 
of Saxon architecture, is very antique. 
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PiKBTTBT, Qloucesterslure, near Duntesbonin, to 
i^hicli parish it is a hamlet. Here are the remains of 
a camp in the middle of a park that formerly made part 
of the manor. There are some old foundations near an 
ancient chapel here, probably the remains of a Roman 
TiUa. 

PiNHOo, Devonshire, 164 miles from London, a 
parish noticed for the Danes and Normans having a 
camp here ; but were totally defeated. 

PiNNEB, Middlesex, 10 miles from London, a ham- 
let and chapelry in the parish of Harrow-on- ihe-HiU. 
Here, in 1798, died John Holwell, who published an 
interesting account of the confinement of himself and 
others in the Black Hole at Calcutta. 

Pin SWELL, Gloucestershire, in the parish of Cub- 
herley, from whence there is a prospect of nearly sixty 
miles of country. 

PiTCHLET, Northamptonshire, near Kettering. Th€ 
ancient lords of this manor held it of the king by 
petit serjeantry, t. «•, to furnish dogs at their own cost 
to destroy the wolves, foxes, polecats, and other vermin, 
in the counties of Northampton, Oxford, Essex, and 
Bucks. 

Plasby Castle, Essex, seated on the west side 
of the county, was the seat of the high constables of 
lEngland, from the establishment of that office ■ to the 
jear 1400. Supposed to have been a Koman fortress. 
At present nothing remains but a mount, on whicli, 
probably, the keep of the castle stood. 

Platfobd, Suffolk, 60 miles from London, near 
IfVoodbridge,' had in former times an abbey granted to 
oardinal Wolsey, towards founding his colleges at 
Oxford. 

Plinlimmon, Cardiganshire, South Wales, one 
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of the highest mountains of Wales, from whence 
several of the principal rivers in that part of the 
country derive their sources, ». «., the Severn, with 
most of its feeders, the Wye, and the Ystwith. 

Plymouth, Devonshire, 215 miles from London, 
stands between the Plyn and Tamar, just before their 
influx into the British Channel, and from a fishing- 
town is become one of the largest in the county, and 
is one of the chief magazines in the kingdom, owing 
to its port, or rather two harbours, the safest in Eng- 
land, and capable of containing 1000 sail. The 
stupendous Breakwater, which has added so much to 
the safety of the Sound, is composed of granite blocks 
of several tons weight. The length at the base is one 
mile, its width 120 yards. The top of it forms a 
fashionable promenade. It is well supplied with water, 
brought here from a place seven miles off, at the 
expense of Sir F. Drake, a native of this town. It 
is the natal place of Sir John Hawkins, who com- 
manded the rear of the fleet which destroyed the 
Spanish Armada, and who was one of the chief pro- 
moters of the slave trade in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. 

Plymtok, Devonshire, 212 miles from London, a 
market town, borough, and parish, seated in a pleasant 
Talley near the river Plym. On the north side of 
the town are the ruins of a once stately castle, which 
included nearly two acres of ground, and was encom- 
passed by a rampart and ditch. It was the natal 
place of that famous artist Sir Joshua Eeynolds, 
whose father kept the Grammar School in this town. 

Plymton, St. Mary's, Devonshire, near the former, 
of which it was once the mother church : it had once 
a college, founded by one of the Saxon kings, which 
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was displaced by one of the bishops of Ezeteri and 
a priory of canons regular erected in its stead. 

PoLESWORTH, Warwickshire, 114 miles from 
London, on the south-east side of Tamworth, stands on 
the river Ankar, and had formerly a famous nunnery. 
Near St. Edith's Well, in the road to Tamworth, there 
was a hermitage, which being built of stone still 
remains, though now put to other uses. As some 
labourers were trenching here in 1762, they found a 
large earthen pot full of small copper coins, most part 
of which bore a beautiful impression of the Emperor 
Constantino, with the name Constantinus round it. 

FONTEFRA.CT, or PoMFBET, 173 mllcs from London, 
a market town, borough, parish, and township, pleasantly 
seated on a fine eminence, surrounded on all sides by a 
considerable ascent. The ancient name was Kirkby, in 
the Saxon age. Here are the remains of an ancient 
castle built by Ilbert de Lacy, the ruins of which shew 
it to have been a noble pile of building. One of the 
round towers is still entire, and near it are winding stairs 
which descend into subterraneous passages. In this 
castle, and in the town of Pontefract, great quantities 
of blood have been spilt in different ages. Here 
Henry, the great earl of Lancaster, and lord of the 
castle, was beheaded by order of his nephew, Edward 
n. Here Richard II. was murdered, and, according 
to tradition, in or near the tower which is still standing; 
and here Anthony, earl of Kivers, and sir Richard 
Grey, the former uncle and the latter brother-in-law 
to Edward V., were beheaded by that cruel tyrant 
Richard III. During the civil wars, a company of 
veteran soldiers took this castle by surprise for the 
king, and most bravely defended it to the last ex- 
tremity; but being at length obliged to surrendet, 
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£ye of them, disdaining to be made prisoners, attemp- 
ted to cut their way through the besieging army^ 
when three of them perished in the noble and brave 
attempt. 

PoNTiLAND, or Pont-Eland, Northumberland,. 
274 miles from London, a parish and townships plea- 
santly seated on the west side of the river Pont, over 
which a bridge was built by the emperor JEliua 
Adrianus. A congress was held here in 1244, to 
settle a peace between England and Scotland, and the 
town and castle were burnt by the Scots previous^ 
to the battle of Otterbury. 

PoNTYFOOi., Monmouthshire, 146 miles from 
London, a market town and township, seated on a 
steep cliff overhanging the Avon. Its increase may 
he attributed to the iron- works erected here, and the 
japan trade. In the year 1697, there fell a shower of 
hail in this town which did considerable damage, 
several of the hail-stones being eight inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Pool, Dorsetshire, 103 miles from London, a 
market town, borough, sea-port, and county of itself, 
so called from its being surrounded, except on the 
north, by Luxford Lake, which, if all the windings of 
the shore be included, it will be nearly sixty miles in 
circuit. It is said to have been a considerable port 
in the time of the Romans, as a Roman military way 
may be traced from hence to Wimboume. The tide 
in the harbour of Pool, contrary to all other ports in 
England, ebbs and flows four times in twenty-foux 
hours. This place is noted for having the best oysters 
in this part of the kingdom, and for their being more 
pearls in them than in any others in England. 

Poplar, Middlesex, two miles from London, a 
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parish, fonning the termination of the south-east 
suburb of the metropolis. It takes its name from the 
number of poplar trees with which it formerly 
abounded. Here are situated the West India Docks 
and City Canal, which completely insulate Poplar 
Marsh, called by the sailors the Isle of Dogs, from 
the great noise made by the king's hounds kept there 
when the court was at Ghreenwich. At Black\irall, are 
the East India Docks, consisting of an import and an 
export dock, both on an extensive scale. 

PoBGHESTEB, Hants, 73 miles London, by Portsey 
Isle, between Farnham and Portsmouth, gave name 
in the reign of Henry II. to a forest. Here is a large 
castle said to have been built by Gurgunstus, son of 
Beline, who lived 375 years before Christ. It is a 
noble pile of great strength, the walls being from eight 
to twelve feet thick, and is used for confining the 
prisoners of war ; four to five thousand being secured 
liere in the last war. Time, and the breaches made 
by the prisoners ia attempting to escape, have made 
serious depredations on this ancient fortress. From 
the castle there is a most beautiful prospect of the 
harbours below it. 

PoBTHiLLT, Cornwall, a fishing harbour on the 
east side of Padstow Haven. Between this and 
Portkern, there is a great cave under a mountainous 
Tock, through which it is said the sea ebbs and flows 
near half a mile in length. 

PoKTLAND, Dorsetshire, 119 miles from London, 
a peninsula, opposite to Weymouth, was formerly an 
island. It is now joined, as it were, to the continent, 
by that, shelf of sand called Chesil Bank. The Chesil 
Bank is a prodigious heap of pebbles thrown up by 
the sea, from Chesilton to the Swanary, near Abbots- 
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bury, sixteen miles long. The pebbles are of the size 
of eggs in general, but they lessen gradually till they 
are no larger than peas. At this place the first body 
of the Danes landed, who infested the kingdom in 
787: it has also suffered by French as well as by 
Danish invasion. At Chesil in this island, grows the 
English sea- tree mallow; and among the sea- weeds 
here is a sort of shrub, not unlike coral, called Isis 
Hair. It has no leaves ; and when cut turns black, 
hard, and brittle. The whole peninsula is one entire 
rock of freestone, of which most of the splendid 
buildings in the kingdom have been built. Nine 
thousand tons are annually exported hence, and from 
the land being so high there is a prospect half over 
the channel. In the year 1764, as the men were 
quarrying stone, a petrified stump of a tree was found 
as hard as flint. The entrance to Portland, is called 
Portland Race, because the sea runs strong here, by 
reason of the two tides setting in from the English and 
French shores. 

PoRTLOCE, Somersetshire, 172 miles from London, 
A small sea-port, market town, and parish, seated on 
the Bristol Channel, noticed as the place where Harold 
landed on his return from Ireland in 1052, slew many 
of the people who opposed him, and carried off much 
booty. 

PoBTSEY IsLAKDS, Hauts, in a creek of the 
channel at the mouth of which stands Portsmouth, is 
about fourteen miles in compass, and at high tide 
surrounded with sea- water, of which they make salt. 
The coasts of this island are defended by several forts 
and castles, the most important of which are Cumber^ 
land Fort and South Sea Castle. The former is de- 
fended by 100 pieces of cannon, and the fort will 
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contain several thousand men ; the latter defends the 
entrance into Portsmouth harbour. 

FoBTSHJLH, Dorsetshire, a very large parish, near 
Abbotsbury ; a little north of it are three remarkable 
hills, called Hockley, Eidge, and Hampton, l3dng 
parallel to each other, north and south, being parts of 
Blackdown Hills. On Rockley Hill is a cromlech, 
the only one in the county. It consist of nine upright 
stones or supporters, three feet broad, and six feet 
above ground, covered by a horizontal which is oval, 
ten feet long, six feet wide, and two feet thick. This 
monument stands on a tumulus, and on the north-Tvest 
is a terrace sixty feet long, thirty wide at one end and 
ten at the other. The ancient parish church has a high 
tower. 

PoBTSMOXTTH, Hampshire, 72 miles from London, 
a sea-port, borough, and market town, is reckoned the 
key of England, and the most regular fortification in 
the kingdom. It takes its name from its situation at 
the port or mouth of a creek that runs up a part of the 
coast, which at high tide is surrounded by the sea, and 
is therefore called Portsea Island. It arose on the 
ruin of Porchester, from which the sea retiring, the 
inhabitants followed it, and built the present town, so 
called from its situation. Alfred the Great defeated 
the Danes in a sea-fight near here, and having taken 
two of their ships, he caused the crews to be hanged 
on the beach as pirates. Harold stationed a fleet off 
the coast during the expected invasion by the Normans. 
Here Robert, duke of Normandy, landed to support 
his claim to the crown upon the death of his brother. 
In 1377, the French landed, took, and burnt the town* 
In the civil wars the town was held for parliament till 
the restoration . of Charles II., who was here met by 
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Catharine, the infanta of Portugal, and here united in 
the honds of holy wedlock. The various works at 
Portsmouth include an anchor forge, where anchors are 
made weighing four tons and upwards ; a rope-house, 
where cables are made thirty inches in circumference ; 
and a block machinery worked by steam. It is the 
natal place of Jonas Han way, one of the promoters of 
the Magdalen Hospital. 

PoTHEBiDGE, Devonshire, near Great Torrington, 
noticed as the birthplace of General Monk, so instru- 
mental in the restoration of Charles II. 

PoTTERSBUBY, Northamptonshire, 52 miles from 
London, on the north-west side of Stony Stratford, an 
old Saxon town, noted for the pottery, said to be the 
largest in this part of the kingdom. 

PoxwELL, Dorsetshire, 119 miles from LondoUi 
near Weymouth. Near this parish, and in the great 
road from Weymouth, are fifteen stones ranged in a 
circular form, four yards and a half in diameter, and at a 
short distance from it are the remains of two other 
circles. The remains of a Druidical temple. 

Pbestbuby, Gloucestershire, 94 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish and village pleasantly seated in a valley 
sheltered by Cleve Cloud Hills. It takes its name 
from priest-burg, t. e., priests* borough, from having 
been the property of the church. It is an ancient 
town reduced to the rank of a village. In the reign of * 
Henry VII. it was destroyed by fire, and never regained 
its former importance. There is an almshouse, with 
this brief inscription over it : — " The gift of Anne 
Goderich for religious poor." On Cleve Hill, lord Essex 
signalized Gloucester, in the civil war, that he was 
advancing to her relief. 

Pbesteione, Radnorshire, South Wales, 154 miles 
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from London, a market town and parish, most agreeably 
situated in a fertile country on the banks of the riyer 
Lug. It was an obscure village till 1482, at which 
time it began to flourish, and at present is the hand- 
somest and best-built town in the whole county. It 
had formerly a castle on a mount which is now laid out 
in public walks and a bowling-green : with a pavilion on 
the summit. It may be called the modem capital of 
the county, as the assizes are held here. 

Preston, Lancashire, 212 miles from London, a 
market town, borough, and parish, pleasantly seated on 
an eminence near the banks of the Ribble. From the 
many officers connected with the county palatine, it 
has acqtdred the cognomen of Proud Preston. Accord- 
ing to Camden, the name is derived from priests' town, 
from the number of friars formerly here. It has 
suffered severely from the ravages of war, being burnt 
by the Scots in the reign of Edward II. In the civil 
wars it declared for the king, was besieged, and taken 
by sir F. Fairfax. It declared for the Pretender in 
1715, but was obliged to yield to general Willes. 
Every twentieth year they hold a guild or jubilee, the 
use of which is to register the claims of persons to the 
freedom of the borough. 

Pbimbose HiIiI., Middlesex, between Kilbum and 
Hampstead, called also Green Berry Hill, from the 
names of the three assassins of sir Edmimd Godfrey, 
whom they conveyed to this place, after they had mur* 
dered him at Somerset House, and left him with his 
own sword stuck in his body, to make it appear that he 
had stabbed himself. 

Pbikknash, or Pbtnkenash, three miles south- 
east of Gloucester, an extra parochial and formerly 
belonging to the abbot of Gloucester^ who had a park 
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here, and free- warren in all the demesne lands in this 
place, granted bj Edward III. 

PbittlewelIi, Essex, on the south side of Roch- 
ford, a parish contiguous to Leigh, so called from its 
spring, which formerly supplied its priory, a cell to the 
Abbey of Lewes. In a mill here sir John Holland^ 
duke of Exeter, was taken in the reign of Henry VI. 
and beheaded at Fleshby. 

Pbiestholme, or Puffin's Island, Anglesea^ 
North Wales, 243 miles from London, an island in the 
parish of Penmon, situated in the Irish Sea, about one 
mile from the coast of Anglesea* The isl^and occupies 
an area of one mile in length, but less in width, and 
affords tolerable pasturage for sheep. The immense 
number of puffins has given the latter name to the 
island. 

Pbobtjs, Cornwall, 248 miles from London, a parish, 
the church of which, formerly collegiate, is erected on 
the brow of a hill, with an elegant tower at the west 
end, one of the finest in the county. It is thirty-six 
yards high to the battlements, which are embellished 
with forty pinnacles in eight clusters. 

PBtJDHOE Castle, Northumberland, 274 miles, 
from London, a township, pleasantly seated on the soutk 
side of the Tyne. A massive, embattled square tower, 
twenty yards high, mantled with ivy ; the keep, twenty- 
five yards high and nineteen square, are the remains 
of the terror it once inspired, and the defiance hurled 
upon its foes. 

PtxcKLECHTJECH, Gloucestershire, 103 miles from 
London, a parish, whose church, seated on a hill, is 
seen to a great distance. It was formerly a royal villa, 
and the summer residence of the Saxon kings, of 
whose palace there are still some remains. Edmund^ 
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king of the West Saxons, was here stabbed to the 
heart by Lleolf, an outlaw, as he was celebrating the 
feast of St. Augustine, on the 26th of May, 948, in the 
eighth year of his reign. His body was interred at 
Olastonbury, and the manor of Packlechurch was given 
to the monks of that abbey to say masses for the 
repose of his soul. 

FuDDiNGiON, Bedfordshire, 65 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, the vicar of which, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., was hung at Wobum, with the abbot 
of that monastery, for opposing the divine right of 
that king. Wild canary-birds are found in this 
parish. 

FuLFOBD, Cheshire, 183 miles from London, a 
parish and township, noticed for the fidelity of Robert, 
baker to the earl of Chester, for founding a monastery 
for the monks to pray for the earl, while a prisoner to 
king Stephen. 

FuLLOB Hill, Bedfordshire, 40 miles from London, 
near Silsoe. In the beginning of the last century a 
gold-mine was discovered and claimed by the king, but 
the produce did not pay for r^ning. 

FucKKOLL, Dorsetshire, 135 miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for a remarkable cromlech, or a barrow, 
and for Sheep Hill, called Fucknoll Nose. 

FtTBBECK IsLB, Dorsetshire, between Wareham and 
the Channel, in the south-east part of the coimty. It 
formerly had many country seats, now converted into 
farms. There are several tumuli scattered over the 
island, or more properly, peninsula. The Furbeck 
amulets, or money made of coal, are found on the south 
ahore. The best tobacco-pipe clay is found here. 
Purbeck produces great quantities of stone, the chief 
of which is carried to London. It is reported that the 
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pillars of Salisbury cathedral were of this stone ; but 
this is certain, that the greater part of London was 
rebuilt after the great fire with the stone of this 
place. 

PuBFLSET, Essex, 18 miles from London, a town- 
ship, between Erith Reach and Long Reach, has a 
considerable public magazine for gunpowder, which 
is stored in several detached buildings, all bomb- 
proof. There are also here some very extensive lime- 
works. 

PusBT, Buckinghamshire, 68 miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for the celebrated Pusey hunting-horn, 
by which this manor is held, presented to the Pusey 
family by Canute the Great. It is that of an ox. The 
manor was lost, but recovered in the reign of James II. 
by the production of this horn. 

Putnam, or Pctttbnham, 31 miles from London, a 
parish, whose name signifies '* a place of wells/' or 
springs. 

PvTNBT, Surrey, five miles from London, a parish 
and village, formerly called Puttenheath. It has a 
church of the same model as that of Fulham, upon 
the opposite side of the Thames, said to have been 
built by two sisters. It is the natal place of Thomas 
Cromwell, eari of Essex, whose father was a black* 
smith in this place. The army of parliament was 
stationed here while the king was imprisoned at 
Hampton Court. Gibbon, the historian, was a native of 
this place. 

Pwxi.HEiiLT, Carnarvonshire, North Wales, 236 
miles from London, a seaport town, in the parish of 
Beinio, pleasantly seated upon a small bay in the Irish 
Sea. The beach of this place is admirably adapted for 
bathing, and the respectability of the residents is an 

h 
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attraction to the lovers of sea-batliiDg. At Bodwen 
Hall, in this parish, was bom Mrs. Thrale, the Mend 
of Dr. Johnson. 

Pwli.-y-Cbocan, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 
264 miles from London, a parish, seated upon a creek 
issuing from Milford Haven. A sharp engagement 
took place in the churchyard of this place between the 
king's forces and those of parliament. 

QuANTOCKS-HBAD, £ast and Wbst, Somersetshire, 
139 miles fr^pm London, a parish, near Watchet. From 
the former there runs a ridge of hills, called Quantock- 
hills, through a rich countvy, south, as far as the 
Yale of Tiwnton Dean, which has a most beautiful 
appearance, from its great variety of sea and land, 
of barrenness and fertility ; having a prospect of the 
Steep-Holms and Flat-Holms, in St» George's Channel, 
and of the Welch coast for many leagues. 

QuABMBY, Yorkshire* West Riding, 188 miles 
from London, a township, in the parish of Huddersfleld, 
noticed for the murder of sir Ibxgh. Quarmby, by sir 
John Ellaad, sheriff of Yorkshire, in a family feud in 
1341. 

QxTARNDON, Derbyshirer 126 miles firom London, a 
township and chapelry in the parish of All Saints. 
Here is a free school, founded by Mr. John Curson in 
1725, for the education of twenty children of the town- 
ship. It has a celebrated chalybeate s]^g. In the 
parish are Kedleston WeUs, strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. 

Qtjeznboroxtoh, Kent, 4S miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, seated on the west 
branch of the river Swale, where it falls into the 
estuary of the Medway, at which place the Saxon kisga 
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had a fortress called Cyningburg. It was made a 
borough by Edward III., in honour of his queen 
Philippa, and from her he gave it its present name. 
He rebuilt the castle, which was dismantled and de- 
stroyed by command of parliament in 1650. The ground 
on which the castle stood is moated round, but all that 
remains of what belonged to it, is a well eighty yards 
deep. It is a poor place, the inhabitants being for 
the most part keepers of public-houses and oyster- 
dredgers. 

QuEiNTON, Gloucestershire, 90 miles from London, 
near Camden. On the top of Meen-hiU in this parish, 
is a Tery large camp, of double entrenchments, sup- 
posed to have been thrown up, and occupied by the 
West Saxons, about the time of the battle between them 
, and the Mercians. Two stones were lately found in 
the camp, about a foot each in diameter, one convex, 
and the other concave, with a hole through the centre 
of both ; supposed to have been used for grinding corn 
^hen the army was in camp. It is supposed that the 
lapse of ages had totally consumed the iron used for 
turning the upper stone. 

Raby Casius, Durhami is only separated from 
Staindrop by a small river that runs into the Tees, 
^ear Barnard Castle. This castle, built by the Nevilles 
about the year 1378, was at times the property of the 
Bullmers and diffords ; a tower bears the name of 
the first, and the gateway that of Clifford. It is sur- 
rounded by a deep foss, only partolwhidi is now filled 
^th water. A fise parade, 750 yards long, goes quite 
^Mind the castle, garnished with battlements. On 
BuUmer's tower is a great bass relief of a bull, holding 
& flag.staff in (me foot» and over his shoulder is a 

£2 
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shield. The founder has also marked this tower with 
a great B. 

Radfobd, Nottinghamshire, 125 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, in which are many coal mines, the coal 
of which is said to contain a greater portion of gas than 
any other coal in the kingdom. 

Radnor, Radnorshire, South Wales, 150 miles 
from London, a horough town, in a parish of the same 
name, seated near the spring head of the river Somergil» 
in a fertile valley," at the foot of a hiU called the Forest 
of Radnor, that feeds great numhers of sheep. It was 
formerly defended hy a castle and strong walls ; hoth 
of which were in a great measure destroyed by Owen 
Glendower, when, upon the deposition of Richard II., 
he assumed the title of prince of Wales. It keeps a 
court of pleas for all actions, without being limited to 
any particular sum. 

Radnorshire, South Wales, one of the six southern 
counties of Wales, is called by the Welsh, Sir Vhes-tDed, 
takes its name from Radnor, the county town. This, 
together with Brecknockshire, Monmouthshire, Gla- 
morganshire, and Herefordshire, which borders on 
Wales, constitute that district which, in the time of 
the Romans, was inhabited by the Silures, a people 
whom Tacitus and some others, from their ruddy com- 
plexion, curled hair, and situation over against Spain, 
have supposed to come from that country. Most of 
the mountains in this county have cairns, or large 
heaps of stones, intended as memorials of the dead. 
These heaps of stones were raised by the Romans for 
sepulchral monuments, as we find by Homer*s descrip- 
tion of Hector's funeral ; but, after the planting of 
Christianity, they became so detestable, from being 
appropriated only to malefactors, that the most pas- 
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sionate wish a man could express for his enemy, was, 
that a cairn might be his monument. Hence the 
Welsh call the most notorious thieves Cam Lhadron, 
The remains of Offa's Dyke are quite distinct in its 
passage across the county. 

Radnok, Old, Radnorshire, South Wales, 150 
miles from London, a parish seated upon the southern 
bank of the Somergil. The church, a venerable edifice, 
stands upon the summit of a rock, and is surmounted 
with a lofty tower. It is called, from its high situation, 
Pen-Braeg. Camden supposes this place to have been 
the Magoth, or Magnoth, alluded to by Antoninus, 
where the Paciencian regiment lay in garrison in the 
reign of Theodosius the Younger. In proof of this, he 
tells us, that the writers of the Middle Age called the 
inhabitants of this country the Magasetse, and that its 
distance from other places mentioned by Antoninus, 
confirms this opinion. 

Ragland, Monmouthshire, 129 miles from Lon- 
doq, a parish noticed for the ruins of its castle, said to 
have been built in the time of Henry VII. Charles I. 
passed much of his time in this castle, li^dng in a royal 
style of splendour. It was the last in Cromwell's time 
that surrendered to Fairfax ; and soon after the work 
of destruction began in twenty staircases being de- 
molished to erect houses. The once stately hall excites 
the regret of the antiquarian in the elaborate fret- work 
of its walls and windows. 

Hainton, East, palatinate of Durham, 258 miles 
from LfOndon, a township in the parish of Houghton- 
le-Spring, noticed for the coal mines, in one of which, 
called the Plain Pit, eighty men and boys were killed, 
and several others severely injured, by two explosions 
of wUd-fire, in 1817 and 1823. 
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Raicfishah, Dorsetshire, 141 miles from London, 
a parish, in the church of which are two brasses 
of the date of 1023. In the ohurchyard are the re- 
mains of a cross of elaborate workmanship in Scriptural 
history, t. e,, the Stoning of Stephen, and the Martyr- 
dom of Becket. It is supposed to have been a Boman 
station, from a tesselated pavement having been dis- 
covered here in 1799. 

Ramsey Isle, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 271 
miles from London, an island off the coast of the parish 
of St. David's. The other islands contiguous are the 
Bishop and his Clerks, and the most dangerous rocks 
here are the Horse and Horseshoe. Seals breed 
among these islets, but at present avarice leaves them 
in peace. Ancient historians have asserted that no 
less than 20,000 saints are interred in this island, hut 
if so, where are the remains of the monasteries they 
once inhabited. 

Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, 69 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated in the midst of the 
fen lands, has still part of the gatehouse of its once 
splendid and wealthy abbey, and a neglected statue of 
Ailwin, the epitaph under which, reckoned one of 
the oldest pieces of English sculpture extant, styles 
him kinsman of the famous king Edward, alderman of 
all England, and the miraculous founder of this ahbey. 
The abbots were mitred and sat in parliament, and so 
many kings of England were benefactors to it, that its 
yearly rents, according to Camden, were 7000/. The 
town was then called Ramsey the Rich. In the year 
1721, a great number of Roman coins was discovered 
here, supposed to have been concealed by the monks 
on some incursion of the Danes. Its situation is, as it 
were, in an island, being everywhere surrounded by 
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fens, except on the west, where it is separated from 
terra finna by a causey two miles long. The adjoining 
meres abound in fish and fowl, and that of its own 
name affords a most delightful prospect. 

Raicsgate, Kent, 72 miles from London, a sea> 
port, market town, and watering-place, in the isle of 
Thanet, has risen to importance from a mere fishing 
town. The pier here is one of the most magnificent 
structures of the kind in the kingdom: the principal 
head runs 800 feet into the sea, being 26 feet wide at 
top, and from 18 to 36 feet in depth. An obelisk 
has been erected at the entrance of the pier, to com- 
memorate the embarking and disembarking of George 
IV. for and from Hanover, in 1821. Pegwell Bay, 
about a mile and a half west of this place, is memora- 
ble for the landing of Julius Ceesar on his second 
voyage to England. 

Rasen Mabket, Lincolnshire, 148 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated on the river 
Rasen, a feeder of the river Ancham, and from whence 
it takes its name. The church is an ancient edifice, 
with an embattled tower, having the upper windows 
curiously formed. 

Rasek, Middle, Lincolnshire, 148 miles from 
London, a parish, the church of which has an entrance 
porch of elaborate workmanship : the chancel is sepa- 
rated from the nave by screen- works beneath a pointed 
arch, supported by Norman pillars. 

RADCiiiEFE-uPON-TBENT, Nottinghamshire, 124 
miles from London, a parish, seated on a lofty cliff on 
the south bank of the Trent, remarkable for its 
romantic scenery, and fine prospects over the vale, 
fertilized by the Trent. 

Ratclipfe-ttpoit-the-Wbeke, Leicestershire, 96 
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miles from London, a parish east of Mount Sorrel, had 
an uncommon tumulus, supposed to he a memorial of 
some Danish king. 

Ratley, Warwickshire, 83 miles from London, a 
parish, in which, at Edge Hill, was fought the famous 
hattle, on the 2nd of September, 1642, between the 
royalists and the forces of parliament, in which the 
former had the advantage. 

Raukds, Northamptonshire, 65 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, pleasantly seated on an eminence, which 
abounds with springs. It is the natal place of John 
Grimbald, the founder of Trinity College Library, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rayenglass, Cumberland, 283 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and township, seated at the con- 
flux of the Esk, Mute, and Ert, which here form a large 
sandy harbour. Near Muncaster, may be traced the 
ruins of an ancient fortress erected, according to tradi- 
tion, by the Danes. King John granted to the inhabi- 
tants estovers to make their fish garths in the Esk, 
which is continued to this day. In the winter season, 
there is such a number of woodcocks, which they 
catch in springs, that the tenants are bound by the 
custom of the manor to sell them to the lord for pence 
a piece. 

Rawmabsh, West Riding of Yorkshire, 169 miles 
from London, a parish to the north-east of Rotherham, 
near the river Don. The town is noted for earthen- 
ware, and the fields for white wheat. 

Rayleigh, Essex, 29 miles from London, a parish 
and formerly a market town. At King*s Hill is held 
what is called the Lawless Court, where, on Wednes- 
day morning after Michaelmas-day, the tenants are 
bound to appear at the first cock-crowing, and on their 
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knees present their homage of suit and service, where 
the J whisper, and have no candle, nor pen and ink, but 
only a coal ; and he who owes suit and service, and does 
not appear, forfeits double his rent for every hour he is 
absent. This custom is supposed to be a penalty 
inflicted for a conspiracy. 

Reading, Berkshire, 39 miles from London, a 
borough, market and county town, is seated on the 
Kennet, near its conflux with the Thames. Camden 
says it takes its name from the British redin, t. 0., 
fern, with which the neighbourhood abounds. It had 
formerly a castle, which the Danes are said to have 
possessed, when they dug a canal from the Kennet to 
the Thames, and that they retreated to it after they 
had been defeated by king Ethelwulf. The castle 
having been a refuge for Stephen's party, king Henry 
destroyed it. There was formerly a nunnery near it, 
one of several founded by Elfrida, to atone for the 
murder of her son-in-law, at Corfe Castle, that had a 
park belonging to it. The nunnery he pulled down, 
and gave the land to a most magnificient abbey, built 
of flint stone, which he founded to appease his con- 
science for his cruelty to his brother Robert. In this 
abbey, Henry, his queen, and daughter Maude, were 
interred, and at the dissolution his bones were thrown 
out to make room for a stable. The abbots were 
mitred and sat in the House of Lords. The last of its 
abbots, Hugh Farringdon, for refusing to surrender, 
was, with two of his monks, drawn on a hurdle to the 
gallows, hanged and quartered at this town, in Novem- 
ber, 1539, the same day that Whiting was hanged at 
Glastonbury. It was garrisoned in the civil wars for 
the king under sir Arthur Aston, with three thousand 
foot and three hundred horse, but surrendered to the 

1.5 
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the earl of Essex. In 1688 an alarm, called tlie Irish 
Cry, began at Reading, that the Irish disbanded 
soldiers of James's army were ravaging and murdering 
wherever they came. On Cotsgrove Hill, near the 
town, a remarkable bed of oyster shells has been dis- 
covered of five or six acres in extent. Near the abbey 
is an artificial mount called Torbury Hill, from whence 
there is a delightful prospect of the Thames, of the 
hills and woods of Oxfordshire, and of the fertile 
vale through which the river flows. Reading is the 
natal place of that most arbitrary statesman archbishop 
Laud. 

Readsdale, Northumberland, a large tract thinly 
inhabited, because formerly subject to frequent rob- 
beries from the Bogtrotters, lies on the south and east 
sides of the river Read, which runs through it from the 
mountain called Read Spire, where it falls seventy feet 
into a valley. Here was formerly the True Place, as it 
was called, t. «., the place of conference for settling the 
disputes of the borderers. Here are numerous ruins 
of old forts, and great heaps of stones, called Laws, 
supposed, by the people, to have been raised in re- 
membrance of battles there. 

Rbculvbrs, Kent, 55 miles from London, a parish 
said to have been the Regulbium of the Romans. 
Severus, emperor of Rome, is said to have built a castle 
here, which he fortified against the Britons ; and that 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, erected a palace for himself 
and his successors ; the compass of which is conjec- 
tured from the ruins of an old wall eleven feet thick, 
and th^t about 200 years after a monastery was erected 
here, \«rhich Edred, in 849, gave to Christ Church, 
Canterbiiry. The dredgers for oysters on this coast, 
which are j^eculiarly excellent^ have often met in the 
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sands with Roman vessels, cisterns, cellars, besides 
Tast numbers of Roman coins, rings, and bracelets, 
which come from the land by the fall of the cliffs. The 
sea has gained so much upon the town that there are 
but few houses left, though in 1530 the village was a 
mile from the sea. The castle when entire covered 
eight acres of ground. The town now owes all its 
importance to the two pyramidal spires of its church, 
used as sea-marks for ships between the isle of 8hep- 
pey and the North Foreland. According to tradition, 
Ethelbert, the first Christian king of Kent, was here 
interred, and also Ethelbert II., who died in 866. In 
this parish is Ford House, an ancient palace of the 
archbishops of Canterbury, the gateway of which alone 
is remaining^ 

Redbobn, Hertfordshire, 20 miles from London, 
a parish, consisting of one street nearly a mile in length. 
Before, and for some time after the Conquest, it be- 
longed to the abbey of St. Albans, and was in great 
fame for the pretended relics of Amphibalas, who 
converted Alban to Christianity. 

Red Castle, Monmouthshire, seven miles from 
Cardiff, noticed for the ruins of its castle, great part 
of which has &]len down. By whom built, and when 
dismantled, history is silent. 

Rebditch, Worcestershire, 116 miles from London, 
a township in the parish of Tardebigg, near Brooms- 
grove, celebrated for its manufacture of needles and 
fish-hooks, in which several hundreds are employed. 

Redforb, East, Nottinghamshire, 154 miles from 
London, a borough, market town, and parish, taking 
its name from a ford over the Idle, on the east side of 
which the town is seated, and where the soil is of a 
red colour. It is an ancient demesne of the crown, 
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and had several privileges granted it by Edward I., 
Edward III., and Henry VI. The town was disfran* 
chised for corruption in 1829; not for the act of cor- 
ruption by bribery, but for not being more cautious. 

Redfobd, West, Nottinghamshire, 154 miles from 
London, communicates with the former by a stone 
bridge over the Idle, has a hospital, founded in 1666, 
the master of which must always be the sub-dean of 
Lincoln. 

Red-hobse Yale, Worcestershire, a fertile, plea- 
sant tract, to the east of Edgehill, is so called from 
the figure of a horse cut on the south side of a hill 
near Tysoe, out of red-coloured earth ; the trenches 
that form it being kept open by a neighbouring free- 
holder, who holds lands by that service. It was made, 
no doubt, to commemorate a great battle, but of which 
history is silent. 

Eedmobe Plain, Leicestershire, three miles from 
Market Bosworth, was the field of the decisive battle 
that was fought between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, on the 22nd of August, 1485, when Richard 
III. was slain. Here are often turned up by the plough 
memorials of the bloody strife. 

Redbuth, Cornwall, 260 miles from London, a 
considerable market town and parish, seated in the 
midst of the tin works, and appears to be a place of 
antiquity, from the number of rock basins, stone 
pillars, and other remains of Druidical superstition. 
About a mile from the town is a lofty hill, called 
Cambre ; and one of the adjacent heights is called 
the " sacrificing rock," where human victims are said 
to have been immolated by the Druids. But, in all 
probability, it was self-immolation, like the Suttees of 
the Hindoos. The population of the parish is rapidly 
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increasing, from the working of the mines — the annual 
produce from which is said to be nearly one million 
sterling. 

Reigate, or Eyegate, Surrey, 21 miles from 
London, a borough, market town, and parish, seated 
at the foot of a ridge of chalky downs in the vale 
of Holmsdale. It had a castle built in the Saxon 
times, east of the town, and called Holms Castle, 
some ruins of which are still to be seen, particularly, 
a long vault with a room at the end large enough to 
hold 300 persons, where, it is said» the barons who 
rose against king John held their private consultations. 
The church contains several costly memorials, and 
over the vestry is a library containing a collection of 
books for the use of the parish and neighbourhood. 
Great quantities of fullers' earth are found in the 
vicinity. 

Rendcombe, Gloucestershire, 89 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish in the Cotswold Hills, through which the 
river Chum flows from Birdlip Hill to Cirencester. 
Here is a large beautiful church, erected in the time 
of Henry VIII. 

B.ENDLESHAM, Suffolk, 81 miles from London, a 
parish, and formerly a market town, seated on the 
river Deven, is the place where Redwald, king of the 
East Angles, is said to have kept his court, and where ^ 
another of them was baptized. In digging here, about 
the end of the seventeenth century, a silver crown waii 
found, weighing sixty ounces, supposed to have be- 
longed to Redwald, or some other king of the East 
Angles, which was sold, and imfortunately melted 
down. 

Refehak, Norfolk, 110 miles from London, had 
formerly three fine churches in one church-yard, be- 
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longing to three several lordships, two of which were 
demolished long ago, and the last was consumed hy 
fire with most of the town in 1600, so that only the 
ruins of one remains. It has a great trade in malt. 

RsFTOir, Derbyshire, 125 miles from London, a 
parish seated on the declivity of a hill near the conflux 
of the Dove and Trent. It was called by the Romans 
Repandum, though it does not appear that they had 
a station here. It is memorable in history for the 
defeat of Ethelbald and Buthred, two kings of the 
Mercii, who were here interred. The remains of its 
ancient priory are now occupied by the Free School, 
a very wealthy endowment, as the improved rental of 
the estates, devised by sir John Port, the founder, for 
its support, amounts to £2500 per anniun. What benefit 
those admitted to it under the founder's will derive is 
not known ; but candour hopes it is not all engulphed 
by the master and trustees. 

Rebe-Cboss, Yorkshire, North Riding, upon Stane- 
more, was erected as a boundary between England 
and Scotland, when the Conqueror gave Cumberland 
to the Scots, on condition that they should hold it of 
him by fealty, and attempt nothing to the prejudice 
of the crown of England. 

Resingham, Northumberland, on the river Read, 
near Readmouth, where it falls into the Tyne, has 
been almost washed away by its river. It has many 
remains of antiquity, especially inscriptions; many 
of which were copied, about 1606, by sir Robert 
Cotton, as well as since by Mr. Warburton, and may 
be seen in Camden's History, from which it appears 
that its ancient Pagan inhabitants worshipped an idol 
called Mogon. 

Retkoldstok, Qlamorganshire, South Wpiletf, a 
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parish, in which are several fine springs, dedicated to 
saints and remarkable persons ; one is called St. George's 
Well, a second is given to the Virgin Mary, and a 
third, called the Holy Well, is surrounded by ancient 
enclosures, and frequented on Sunday evenings, when 
the tribute of a pin thrown into the water is usually 
paid. In this parish is the famous Druidical relic 
noticed by Camden, and called Arthur's Stone, sup- 
posed to weigh twenty tons. It is supported by five 
or six rude pillars of the mill-stone kind. 

Khatadab, Eadnorshire, South Wales, 181 miles 
horn London, a market and borough town, seated on 
the river Wye ; noticed for the number of barrows or 
tumuli in the vicinity, the most remarkable of which 
is called, Tommen Saint Ffraid. The castle was built 
in the year 1178, by Rhys ap Gryffydd, prince of 
South Wales, and here he was imprisoned by his un- 
natural sons. In 1231, Llewellyn, prince of Soutb^ 
Wales, took and destroyed it so completely, that at 
the present time the foss alone remains. 

Rhiwabon, Denbighshire, North Wales, 179 miles 
from London, a town in a parish of the same name, 
seated on a rivulet which is one of the feeders of the 
Dee. The church contains an exquisite specimen of 
sculpture by Rysbach ; erected to the memory of the 
first sir Watkins Wynne. The Caerddin, an ancient 
settlement in this parish, occupies about four acres 
of ground, and is still encumbered with vestiges of 
buildings. Offa's Dyke appears close to it. 

Rhos-Mabket, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 273 
miles from London, a hamlet and parish, noticed for 
being the natal place of Lucy Walter, mistress to 
Charles II., and mother of the unfortunate duke of 
Monmouth. 
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Rhuddlan, Flintshire, North Wales, 208 miles 
from London, a town and parish seated on the hanks 
of the Clwyd, is a town of great antiquity. The 
stately castle, founded hy Llewellyn ap Sitsilht, prince 
of Wales, at the heginning of the eleventh century, 
was rehuilt hy Henry II. It was seized hy the earl 
of Northumherland, previous to the deposition of 
Eichard II., who dined in it on his way to Flint Castle. 
During the civil wars it surrendered to parliament, 
who ordered it to be dismantled. In the council hall 
Edward I. is said to have made his artful speech, when 
he told the Welsh that he would give them a prince 
born among them, who never spoke a word of English, 
and whose life and conversation were above reproach. 
The Marsh, or Morfu Hhuddla, is famed in history as 
having been the field of a bloody battle between the 
Saxons and the Welsh in 795, when Caradoc, king of 
Wales, was slain. 

Rhuthyn, Denbighshire, North Wales, 195 miles 
from London, a town, having a separate jurisdiction, 
seated on an eminence in the noble vale of Clwyd. 
According to Camden, a castle was erected here by 
Roger Grey; but Edward I. built a spacious and 
stately edifice on the site. 

RiBBESFOBD, Worcestershire, 129 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, in the church porch pf which is a piece 
of sculpture of an archer who, at one shot, kills a 
deer and a salmon. 

RiBCHESTEB, palatinate of Lancaster, 212 miles 
from London, a parish and township, seated on the 
Ribble, north-east of Preston, appears to have been 
once a considerable town and station of the Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes, from the numerous statues, urns, 
coins, pillars, altars, and rings, frequently dug up here. 
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and from the remains of two military roads still to be 
traced, one leading to York, and the other to the 
north, over Bowland forest. 

HicHBOBOUGH, Kent, 60 miles from London, a 
hamlet, in the parish of Ash, about one mile from 
the sea, Tvas the RutupisB of the Romans, in whose 
time, before its port was filled with sand, was an ex- 
cellent harbour, where the Roman forces landed, and 
where they built a castle. It was styled a city by the 
Saxons, and had a palace of Ethelbert, the first king 
of Kent, who used to confer here with St. Augustin, 
then residing at Stonar. The Danes destroyed both 
the city and castle ; but in some places the old walls 
of the tower are still visible, four yards thick: a 
noble remnant of Roman antiquity. Gold and silver 
Roman coins are often ploughed up here. 

Richmond, Surrey, nine miles from London, a 
village and parish, formerly called Shene, from the 
Saxon, signifying splendid. The kings of England 
made choice of it for the seat of royalty ; and it is 
now estimated the finest village in the British domi- 
nions. Here Edward III. died of grief for the loss 
of his heroic son, the Black Prince. And Anne, 
the first wife of Richard II., who taught the English 
ladies the use of the side saddle. The king w^as so 
affected by her death, that he neglected, and even 
abhorred the palace, and as some say levelled it to the 
ground ; but Henry V. beautified it with new build- 
ings. In the reign of Henry VII., from whom the 
village assumed the name of Richmond, from that 
district in Yorkshire, of which he had been earl, it 
was entirely consumed by fire : but when he had just 
began to rebuild it with greater magnificence, and 
erect a library, he died here. In 1603, queen 
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Elizabeth, his grand- daughter, departed her life at this 
place. The park made by Charles I. was enclosed 
with a wall eleven miles in circuit. It was in a 
manner neglected by the race of Stuarts ; and parcelled 
out by William III. into private tenements. George II. 
took great delight in making vast improvements in the 
palace and park* The tide reaches juSt to^this place, 
ivhich is sixty miles from the sea, a greater distance 
than is carried by any other river in Europe. In the 
little Park there is a little hill cast up, called " King 
Henry's mount," from whence there is a delightful 
view of six counties, including the city of London and 
Windsor Castle fourteen miles distant. It is the natal 
place of Stella, the beautiful, but unhappy wife of 
DeSin Swift, who was bom here March, 1681. 
Thomson, the poet, spent the latter part of his life 
in Kew-foot Lane, where he died, and was interred 
in the church ; as was also the learned critic, Gilbert 
Wakefield. The pine- apple was first cultivated at 
Richmond. 

EiCHMOND, Yorkshire, North Hiding, 233 miles 
from London, a borough, market town, and parish, 
seated on the Swale, which encompasses half of the 
town. It takes its name from the fertile mount on 
which it was built by Alan, one of the Conqueror's 
generals, who, for his valour, was rewarded with this 
earldom, and all the north-west part of Yorkshire, 
towards Lancashire, called Richmondshire. He built 
a castle here, the tower of which alone is standing* 

Righabd's, or Richard's Castle, Herefordshire, 
142 miles from London. The castle, long since de- 
cayed, was built on a very rocky hill, beneath which 
is a little well, called Bonewell, being always full 
of small bones, like those of fish or frogs, though 
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neither are found in it ; and though frequently cleaned 
out, it is soon as full of them as ever. 

RiCKMANswosTH, Hertfordshire, 18 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated on the 
river Colne ; formerly called Rickmears worth, from a 
pool of water near it. In the neighbourhood is a 
warren hill, with an echo which repeats twelve times 
to a trumpet. 

RiCKLiNG, Essex, 33 miles from London, a parish, 
north of Quendon, near those deligthful fields called 
Southern Hills. There are yet remains of the old 
manor-house, that denote its former grandeur, extent, 
and strength ; as part of the moat and the old gate- 
way arched with freestone. 

Rtde, Hants, 89 miles from London, a chapelry, 
in the parish of Newchurch, Isle of Wight, seated on 
the north channel opposite Stokes-Bay. It is an im- 
proving place, having several good lodging-houses, and 
a good trade to Portsmouth for its farm produce. 

RiDGEWAY Hiiiii, Dorsetshire, where the River 
Wey rises and disembogues at Weymouth. There are 
a great number of barrows on this hiU that extend 
nearly six miles. It has a most extensive view 
towards the south, in particularly of the English 
Channel, the Isle of Portland, and the town of 
Weymouth. 

RiDMAEiiEY, Worcestershire, 120 miles from 
London, a parish, south of Malvern Hills, on the 
borders of Gloucestershire, where Dr. Ridley had a 
park and house in the reign of queen Mary, called 
Down-House. 

RiECHESTEB, Northumberland, a station of the 
Romans, esteemed the strongest in the county, and 
was the capital of the Otadini. It is defended by a 
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wall of ashler- work, seven feet thick, besides out-works. 
This place being the Bremanium of the Romans, 
many altars and coins have been found. 

EiNGWOOD, Hants, 96 miles from London, a small 
market town, parish, and township, seated on the east 
side of the Avon, which here floods. the meadows into 
a broad sheet. It is a place of great antiquity, and 
was named Regnum by the Romans, and, subse- 
quently, Regnwood, t. e., the wood of the Regni, by the 
Saxons. Near this town the duke of Monmouth was 
taken by one Perkin, as he lay concealed in a ditch 
covered with fern, in July 1685. 

Ripley, Derbyshire, 130 miles from London, a 
market town and chapelry, in the parish of Pentridge. 
The chapel was erected in 1820. The market was 
established for the accommodation of the workmen 
of the Butterby Iron Works, and of the numerous 
collieries in the vicinity. 

Ripley, Yorkshire, West Riding, 215 miles irom 
London, a market town and parish, pleasantly seated 
on the Nidd; noted for the abundance of liquorice 
grown in the neighbourhood. The castle is an ancient 
embattled mansion of the date of 1555, having been 
fitted up for a genteel residence. It was garrisoned 
for Charles I. in the civil wars, but surrendered to 
Cromwell a few days after the battle of Marston Moor. 

RiPON, Yorkshire, West Riding, 212 miles from 
London, an ancient borough and market town, seated 
at the conflux of the rivers Ure and the Skill. It 
takes its name from its situation on the banks of the 
rivers, and had once a stately monastery, built by 
Winfred, archbishop of York, but it was destroyed 
by the Danes, who rifled and burnt it to the ground, 
together with the whole town of Ripon. It flourished 
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again as a monastery, but with the rest of the 
religious houses it was suppressed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; the church only was preserved, to which 
king Athelstan had granted the privileges of a sanc- 
tuary, which he extended a mile round the church ; and 
whoever broke the rights of sanctuary, was to forfeit 
both life and estate ; so that, in short, not only the 
church, but the whole town, and a circle of two miles 
in diameter, became a refuge for all that fled to it, 
braving the law with impunity. In the glorious days 
of the Ilomish church, this was famed for a piece of 
priestcraft practised in it, which was a source of profit 
to the canons. In the church was a narrow passage 
into a close vaulted room ; this was so contrived, that 
none could pass through it but such as were in favour. 
It was called St. Wilfred's Needle, and was used to 
prove the chastity of any woman suspected of inconti- 
nence. If she bribed the priest, she passed through 
and proved her chastity ; but if the priest was not sa- 
tisfied, she stuck in it. The adorers of truth regret 
that the above assertion was not proved a cheat, when 
the secrets of the monasteries were laid open at the 
dissolution, in the same manner as that at Hales 
Abbey, pretended to be the blood of Christ. In 1318, 
this town was plundered by the Scots, who agreed to 
spare the town on being paid 1000 marks ; but they 
returned next year, and because the inhabitants could 
not raise the same sum, they burned the town and the 
church, and put many of the inhabitants to the sword. 
The market-place of Ripon is esteemed the finest 
square of the kind in the kingdom, and adorned with 
a curious obelisk. In the year 1695 was found here a 
considerable number of Saxon coins, particularly those 
brass ones called sticcas, of which there were eight to 
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a penny, being the coin of a later race of the kings of 
Deira, or rather the Subreguli, after Egbert had re- 
duced it to his government. At the east end of the 
town is an ancient barrow or conical hill, called Alla's 
Hill, supposed to have been erected in commemoration 
of Alia, a king of Northumberland, who was here slain 
in battle with the Danes in 867. Dr. Porteus, who 
was bishop of London, is said to have been bom here. 

EiPPLE, Kent, 74 miles from London, a parish, in 
which near the church is a Roman military work, 
attributed to Julius Caesar. 

EisBORouoH Monks, Buckinghamshire, 31 miles 
from London, a parish, containing an antiquity similar to 
that of the ^' white horse'' in Berkshire. A cross, called 
Whiteleaf Cross, is formed in the same manner on the 
side of a high and steep chalk hill, and is a distinct and 
principal object to the south-west part of the county. 
Its perpendicular height is [about one hundred feet, its 
greatest breadth £fty, decreasing gradually upwards, 
and at the top does not exceed twenty feet, and the 
transverse line is nearly seventy feet long and twelve 
wide. Said to have been made in the reign of 
Edward the Elder, in remembrance of a victory over 
the Danes. 

EisBORouGH Princes, Buckinghamshire, 37 miles 
iro'm London, a market town and parish, said to derive 
its name from Edward the Black Prince, who, according 
to tradition, had large possessions and a palace here, said 
to have stood within the site of a moat, now dry. The 
site had been previously occupied as a Saxon camp to 
check the incursions of the Danes. At the foot of the 
hill a coin of the emperor Vespasian was found some 
years ago ; and it is said, that thirteen counties may be 
s^en from the summit. 
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Rising, Northumberland, south-east of Hexham, 
generally called Risingham, a Roman station upon the 
Watling-street, on the banks of the Reed, containing a 
yallum of three acres, where many coins and other 
memorials of the conquerors of the world have been 
discovered, 

RisLEY, Derbyshire, 126 miles from London, a 
township and chapelry, partly in the parish of Sandi- 
acre, and partly in that of Sawley. It is the natal 
place of sir Hugh Willoughby, who was with the whole 
of his crew, frozen to death in the river Arzino, in the 
endeavour to discover a north-east passage to China. 

Ri VAULT, Yorkshire, North Riding, 222 miles from 
London, a township in the parish of Helmesley, seated 
in a narrow vale watered by the river Rye. Here are 
the ruins of a splendid abbey, from which it appears 
to have been of great extent. At a short distance from 
the abbey, a steep and winding path leads to a terrace 
overlooking the ruins, and commanding the most de- 
lightful prospects. It is nearly half a mile in length, 
backed by a thick plantation of trees, having a pavi- 
lion at each end, one of which is embellished with 
paintings. 

RiviNGTON, palatinate of Lancaster, 208 miles from 
London, a township and chapelry, in the parish of 
Bolton, noticed for a lofty elevation 515 yards above 
the level of the sea, and had formerly a beacon upon 
it, called Rivington Pike. This hill may be seen at an 
immense distance ; and near it is a collection of loose 
stones, in two separate heaps, called the *' Two Lads,'' 
raised by the inhabitants to commemorate the loss of 
two young men who perished in the snow. 

RoDBOBOVGH, Gloucestershire, 104 miles from Lon- 
don, a tithing and chapelry in the parish of Minchen 
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Hampton, noticed for a well endowed free-scbool. It 
takes its name from lying on the great Roman road 
from Bath to Cirencester. 

EocH, Worcestershire, south of the forest of Wire, 
was noted for Augustine's oak, under which he and 
the British bishops held a conference about the celebra- 
tion of Easter, baptism, and preaching the Gospel. 

RocH Abbbt, Yorkshire, West Riding, south-east 
of Rotherham, seated among woods and rocks ; in one 
of which is a cave, said to have had a subterraneous 
passage to a monastery two miles off. One side of the 
building, some pillars, and arches, are all the remains 
of it. The stone of which the abbey was built was 
dug out of a neighbouring quarry, and is so white and 
beautifiil, that all masons value the Roch Abbey stone 
above all others. 

Roche, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 254 miles 
from London, a parish, seated on St. Bride's Bay; 
noticed for two ruined chapels, one at Hilton, the 
other at Trefran, called Caradoc's chapels. The castle 
stands upon an insulated rock, rising to a considerable 
height, and at a distance appears little more than a 
turret, but on a closer examination exhibits very de- 
cisive evidence of having been a strong fortress. It 
was erected by Adam de Rupe, a Norman knight, who 
died of the bite of an adder, and whose efRgy may be 
seen in Llangwn Church.' 

RocHDALB, Lancashire, 195 miles &om London, a 
market town and parish, seated in a valley on the river 
Roche, under the hills called Blackstone Edge, which 
are sometimes covered with snow even in August. 
Roman coins have been discovered in the vicinity, and 
the site of a castle, built by the Saxons, is still to be 
traced. 
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Rochester, Kent, 29 miles from London, an an- 
cient city and seaport, seated on the estuary of the 
Medway. The Roman hricks in the walls, and the 
coins dug up here, prove it to have been a Roman 
station. This little city, which was made a bishop's 
see by Ethelbert, in 604, is famed for its calamities. 
In 676 it was sacked by Eldred, king of Mercia ; in 
839, and 885, it was besieged by the Danes, but 
relieved by Alfred. About a century after, it was 
besieged by king Ethelred, and forced to pay 100^ 
The Danes took it in 999, and in 1088 it was be- 
sieged and taken by Rufus. In king John's time, it 
was taken from the barons, after a three months' siege ; 
and the next year, t. «., in 1256, the castle, built by 
William the Conqueror, was stormed and taken by the 
barons, who sided with Lewis, dauphin of Franca. In 
the reign of Henry III. it was besieged by Simon 
Montford, who burnt its then wooden bridge and 
tower. It has been several times destroyed by fire, 
t. e,, in 1130, in 1137, and in 1177, and lay in ruins till 
1225, when it was repaired, and fortified with a wall 
and ditch. The stone bridge was built in the reign of 
Edward III., by his generals, sir John Cobham and 
sir Robert Knolles, out of the spoils they had taken 
in France. Many lands in this coxmty are still held by 
the tenure of castle guard, t. e., upon condition that the 
tenant should in his turn mount guard here, but a com- 
position is taken for this service, to the payment of 
which the tenants are strictly kept, for upon a day 
appointed, a flag is hung out from that part of the 
castle which is still kept in repair; and all tenants 
who do not then appear and pay their rents, are liable 
to have their rents doubled at every tide of the Med- 
way. An almshouse was founded here, and endowed 
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with Bixty pounds a year, for tbe relief of poor travel- 
lers, by one Eichard Watts ; but persons diseased, 
rogues, and proctors, were excepted, in consequence of 
one of tbe latter, whom be employed to make bis will, 
baying left tbe wbole to bimself, wbicb tbe founder, 
bappening to recorer, detected. Soutb of tbe city is 
Boley Hill, suj^sed to bare been a Roman cemetery, 
from tbe number of urns and lacbrymatories found 
tbere. Rochester gave tbe title of earl to John Wil- 
mot, one of tbe favourites of Charles 11., at whose 
death it became extinct. 

RocH£»TEK, Northumberland, 278 miles £rom Lon- 
don, a township in the parish of Elsdon, occupying the 
site of tbe Roman station Briminium, on tbe brow of a 
steep rocky hill, reputed tbe strongest garrison of any 
tbe Romans bad in tbe*nortb, being the capital of the 
Ottodini. ' Tbe tribimes, Cepio Charitenus and Lucius 
Ccelius OptatuSy were both commanders ii^ it ; the latter 
having under him a body of Spanish auxiliaries, the 
first cohOTt of tbe Varduli. 

RocHFOSD, Essex, 40 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on the Broomhill river. 
The town is remarkable for a very singular custom, 
called the " Lawless Court," which is held in the open 
air, on King's Hill, at nddnight of the first Wednesday 
after Michaelmas-day, where all the business is trans- 
acted in whispers, and the minutes made with a coal, 
instead of pen and ink ; those absent forfeit double 
their rent fix every hour absent. It is the natal place 
of tbe beautiful and unfortunate Anne Boleyn. 

RoGKBEAB, Devonshire, 161 miles from London, a 
parish, noted for the best potter's-clay in the comity. 

RoGKE, Worcestershire, 129 miles from London, a 
parish,, on a high hilL In this parish is a spot on 
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whicb stood an oak, under which St. Augustine is 
said to have held a conference with the clergy. Part 
of the church is supposed to have heen huilt hy the 
Saxons. In a wood near it grows the singular tree, 
known, among botanists, by the name of Sorbus sativa 
Pyrqformia, 

RocKCLiF* Castle, Cumberland, 301 miles from 
London, a township in the parish of Hockcliff, which 
formerly had a castle, of which nothing now remains 
bat a part of the foundation, the other having been 
washed away by the river Eden. 

KocKCLiEF Church, Cumberland, 301 miles from 
London, a parish and township, pleasantly seated 
on a long cliff above the Eden, and commanding a 
most delightful view of Solway Frith and the sur- 
rounding country. A little below this place there is a 
remarkable spring bearing a thick scum, which turns 
paper to a beautiful gold colour. 

Rockingham, Northamptonshire, 87 miles from 
London, a small market town and parish, seated on the 
Welland, in the midst of Rockingham Forest, sup- 
posed to have been one of the largest in the kingdom. 
The town originated from the castle, erected by 
William the Conqueror, for the defence of the iron- 
works in the adjacent woodlands. The castle occu- 
pies the top of a hill, on the declivity of which the 
town is built, and was an occasional residence of the 
kings of England, Rufus having held a council here 
of the nobles. Little now remains of it, but the grand 
archway entrance, supported by two massy bastion 
towers. The church, which contains many sumptuous 
memorials of those who once were, was greatly in- 
jured by the forces of Cromwell during the siege of the 
castle, which was held for the king by sir Lewis 
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Watson. The son of king John, Richard king of the 
Romans, was governor of the castle and warden of the 
forest, in which he was succeeded by his son Edmund, 
who had likewise the manor of the town, which, after 
his death, was assigned to his widow as part of her 
dowry by Edward I. Edward II. gave this town and 
manor to his son John, when he was created earl of 
Cornwall. 

RoDiftARTON, Qloncestershire, 80 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, supppsed to have been a Roman station 
from the number of Roman coins and a tessellated 
pavement discovered here in 16S6. It is the natal place 
of Samuel Lysons, joint author of Magna Britannia. 

RoEHAMFTON, Surrey, five miles from London, a 
hamlet and ehapelry in the parish of Putney, pleasantly 
seated between Putney heath and East Sheen, and is 
one of the most delightful villages near London. 

RoKELEY, Wiltshire, near the head of the Kennet, 
north-west of Marlborough, is said to be the place 
from whence the stones were carried that constitute 
Stonehenge, though it is twenty miles off, there being 
formerly a number of rocky stones standing up in the 
neighbourhood. 

RoKEBT, Norths Riding of Yorkshire, 242 miles 
from London, a parish, in the park of which are the 
remains of a Roman station ; and about a mile distant, 
in the midst of luxuriant foMage, are the venerable re- 
mains of Egglestone Abbey. 

RoLiiBiCH Stones, Oxfordshire, near Long Coxnp- 
ton, an ancient monument in the parish of Chipping 
^ Norton> consisting of a circle of stones standing up- 
right. Some have thought that they were placed here 
as a monument of some victory ; some suppose it was 
a place of interment; and others, a place for the coro- 
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nation of the Danish kings ; and that they were erected 
on Rollo*s being proclaimed king here hj his soldiers. 
The word Rollrich, signifies the wheel or circle of the 
IDruids, a circle being the form of all temples before 
the Mosaic tabernacle. 

KooK^s Hill, Sussex, north of Chichester, whose 
true name is thought to be " St. Rock's Hill," here 
liaving formerly been a chapel for pilgrims. 

KoMFOBD, Essex, 12 miles from London, a market- 
town and parish in the liberty of Havering-atte- Bower, 
the tenants of which claim freedom from toll through 
the king's dominions. 

KoMNEY, New, Kent, 70 miles from London, a 
"borough, market-town, and parish, seated on a hill. It 
arose out of the ruins of Old Romney, and at the time 
of the Norman invasion consisted of five parishes. 
The trade of the town consists chiefly in grazing cattle 
on its marsh, a tract of land consisting of about 
50,000 acres, seated in the south-east part of the 
county, and defended from the encroachment of the sea 
"by an immense embankment, called Damchurch Wall. 

RoMSEY, Hampshire, 73 miles from London, a 
market-town and parish, seated on the river Test, 
which falls into Southampton bay. The church, a 
beautiful edifice, formerly belonging to the abbey, is 
adorned with Saxon architecture, and contains several 
curious and ancient monuments, and a singular curi- 
osity of an apple-tree growing on the leads of the 
roof, which produces good fruit. The town was for- 
merly of note for its abbey, founded by king Edgar, 
and Mary, daughter of Stephen, was abbess after the 
death of her husband, ^ Philip of Alsatia. Romsey 
gave birth to Jacob, author of the Law Dictionary. 

RosEDON, Northumberland, 320 miles from Lon- 
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don, a township in the parish of Ilderton, noticed for a 
large square entrenchment, and in sight of it, on Ber- 
wick hill, is a semicircular entrenchment, with a double 
foss and vallum ; to the west of it, is a steep preci- 
pice, from the top of which, on a clear day, there is a 
most beautiful and extensive prospect. A hollow way 
leads to it from the south, fenced on one side with large 
rag stones set edgewise in the earth. 

Boss, Herefordshire, 119 miles from London, a 
market -town and parish, seated on an eminence which 
is washed by the river Wye. In Camden*s time it was 
noted for its iron wares, the manufacture of which has 
greatly declined. John Kyril, Pope's '* Man of Ross," 
died here in 1724, at the age of ninety, to whose me- 
mory a monument was erected fifty-four years after his 
death. The charity school was enriched by a legacy oi 
200/. per annum by a Mr. Scott, who died in 1786, styled 
the " second Man of Ross." The banks of the Wye, 
between this town and Monmouth, are included among 
the most delightful scenery in the kingdom. 

RoTHBUKY, Northumberland, 301 miles from Lon- 
don, a market-tow^, parish, and township, pleasantly 
seated on the north side of the river Coquet. The • 
church, which is an ancient edifice^ contains a ca- 
rious font, embellished with sculpture, supposed to 
represent the Day of Judgment. Against a pillar hy 
the south door is the eflBgy, in relievo, of a man in ar- 
mour, with a pistol in one hand and a powder flask at 
his belt. On the hill J)etween Thropton and Roth- 
bury, is a circular entrenchment with a double foss and 
rampart, called Old Rothbury, supposed to have been 
a work of the ancient Britons^ and was long used as a 
place of refuge in public danger, before the union of 
the two kingdoms. 
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KoTHEBFiELD Qbets, Oxfordshire, 35 miles from 
London, a parish noticed for its church, having a turret 
of timher, and containing several ancient and heautiful 
monuments. 

Rothebhah, West Eiding of Yorkshire, 165 miles 
from. London, a parish and a neat market*town, seated 
on the Bother, from whence its name. It is famed for 
its iron works, which were carried on in the sixteenth 
century. The church, erected in the time of Edward 
IV., has an ornamental porch, richly decorated pinna- 
cles on the tower and hody; and the screen between 
the nave and chancel is a specimen of elaborate work- 
manship. 

Rothebhithe, Surrey, two miles from London, a 
parish and village on the south side of the Thames, 
now connected with Southwark. It as supposed to 
take its name from the Saxon rethra hythe, i, e, a haven 
for sailors. But the more probable origin of the name 
is the port of the Hither, from hythe^ port, and Rather, 
the small river that runs through it. Richard II., in 
1381, came here to treat with the rebel Wat Tyler, who 
was a rebel, not from inclination excited by a faction, 
but by the oppression of his king. In the churchyard 
is interred prince Le Boo, the second 80» of Abla 
Thuile, king of the Pelew Islands, who came to Eng- 
land with captain Wilson, and in whose house he died 
of the small-pox. At this place commences the tunnel 
under the Thames. 

RoTHiiET, or RoDELET, Leicestershire, 165 miles 
from London, a parish noted for its church, con- 
taining some curious memorials, and a Roman pave- 
ment, with the foundations of stone walls, discovered 

in 1722. 

RoTHWELL, West Riding of Yorkshire, 182 miles 
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from London, a paiisli and township, was fonnerlj a 
Saxon parish, and takes its name from a copious spring 
near the church. The vicinity abounds in mines of 
coal and iron. 

KoTTiNGDEAN, Sussex, 51 milcs from London, a 
parish seated on the coast of the English channel, re- 
markable for the singular phenomenon of its wells, 
which are empty at high water and rise as the tide 
recedes. This town is becoming one of the fashion- 
able summer resorts, for which suitable buildings are 
erected. 

RouGHAM, Suffolk, 71 miles from London, a parish 
noticed only for its church, a structure of great anti- 
quity, containing several monuments of a singular con- 
struction. 

KoxcESTEB, Shropshire, 153 miles from London, 
a parish on the Severn, near its conflux with the Teme, 
and though a city formerly of three miles round, is 
now only a village. It was the second, if not the first 
city of the Cornavii, built as it is thought on the Wat- 
ling-street way, when the Romans fortified the banks 
of the Severn, which is more easily fordable here than 
at any place below it. The antiquity of the place is 
proved by the coins called dinders being often ploughed 
up, though they are for the most part illegible. Here 
are the ruins of old works, supposed to have been a 
castle, and a sudatory for the Roman soldiers. 

RoxHOLM, Lincolnshire, 115 miles from London, 
a hamlet in the parish of Leasingham, has several fens 
about three miles from it, out of which are dug some 
very large oak trees, supposed to have been beaten 
down and buried by some inundation of the sea, though 
it is now sixteen miles from it. 

RoYcsoss, Cumberland, on Staimnore, noticed for 
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a large entrencliinent, which is attributed to Willianl 
the Conqueror. 

RoTSTOK, Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire, 37 
miles from London, a market-town and parish, sup- 
posed to have been a Roman town from the coins dug 
up near it ; was, as is supposed, so called from a stone 
cross erected in the highway, in the reign of Stephen, 
of which some parts yet remain near the inn, where 
the two roads meet. Such was the abundance of com 
one year in the reign of Henry YI., that the best 
wheat was sold for one shilling the quarter, which, in 
that of queen Elizabeth, rose to eight shillings the 
bushel. This must have caused a famine if correctly 
stated. At the bottom of the high street, and directly 
under the market-place, is a subterraneous crypt, called 
the caye, dug out of the chalky rock, and its entrance 
was at the top. Upon almost every eminence about 
the town, especially east of it, by the Ickenild- street, 
there is a barrow. The town is noted for a species of 
crow, T^ith some white about its breast and wings, 
called the Royston crow : it visits the neighbourhood 
about the autumn, and leaves it in the spring. They 
are said to be common in Sweden. 

RuDBOXTON, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 251 
miles from London, a parish, in which traces of an 
ancient encampment are visible upon a hill, called 
the Rath, and opposite the entrance into the church* 
yard is a mound. 

RxjDSTON, East Riding of Yorkshire, 206 miles 
from London, a parish to the north-east of Kilham, 
has in the churchyard a pyramidal stone, twenty-nine 
feet high and above twelve feet deep ; it is of the 
same stone, shape, and size, as the Arrows, near Bo- 
foughbridge, though it is forty miles from any quarry. 

H 5 
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The stone being a pyramid, proves it to be a Danish 
memonsl.'^Arckaoloffia, 

Rugby, "Warwickshire, 86 miles from London, a 
market-town and parish, noted for its public school. 
It takes its name, according to some, from Hocheberie, 
and to others, from sir Henry Rokeby, who built a 
castle here in the reign of Stephen. The school was 
founded in the reign of Elizabeth, by Lawrence Sheriff, 
a haberdasher of London, who endowed the school 
with about eight acres of land in London, called " Con- 
dait Close," now forming part of Lamb's Conduit- 
street, and with land near to Rugby. The London 
endowment has increased in value so much in the space 
of half a century, that the revenue has improved from 
116/. to 5,000/. per annum. Not being inspired, 1 
cannot tell whether the poor or the priests have the 
benefit of the augmentation. There are forty boys on 
the foundation, and the number of non-foundation 
students is limited to two hundred and sixty. Twenty- 
one exhibitions, of sixty pounds a year each, to either 
T)f the Universities, are open to the students of this 
seminary. 

RuGEBY, Staffordshire, 125 miles from London, a 
market-town and parish, seated on the south bank of 
the Trent. At Brereton, in this parish, are extensive 
mines of coal, which is exported, as the iron ore found 
here is not sufficient to repay the mining. 

RuMBAiiDKiBK, North Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
Tees, north-west of Barnard Castle, near to which is a 
moor of the same name, and the ruins of a monastic 
building. 

RuMFO&D, Essex, vide Romfobd. 

RiTMSEYy Hampshire, vide Rohsey. 

RiTNcoBK, Cheshire, 194 miles from London, a 
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parisli and township, pleasantly seated on the banks of 
the Mersey. Its prosperity is owing to the duke of 
Bridgewater's canal, and having become a resort for 
sea-bathing. It was built before the Conquest by 
Sthelfleda, wife of Ethelred, a' Mercian prince, who 
founded a monastery here. A castle was built by the 
said prince, the site of which is now known by a tri- 
angular piece of ground. 

RuNNTMEDE, Surrey, on the Thames, between 
Staines and Windsor, was formerly called Rumney 
mead, from the Saxon, signifying council mead; me- 
morable as the spot where king John, terrified by the 
barons in arms, signed the great charter of man's 
simple right, called Magna Charta, and the Charta de 
Foresta ; and the land is said to have been ever since 
exempted from tithe, on condition of paying three- 
pence per acre, and one penny dole. 

RxTSHBBOOK, Suffolk, 71 miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for the hall or manor-house, a noble 
mansion, forming three sides of a square, moated 
round, and seated in the midst of an extensive park. 

RxTSHFOKD, or RusHVOKTH, Norfolk, 80 miles 
from London, a parish, south-west of East Harling, 
had in popish times a collegiate church, all demolished 
except the nave, now used by the parish, and on the 
south side of the churchyard there was a college, part 
of which is still standing. 

Rtjshin, the capital of the Isle of Man, at the south 
end, which has a castle and garrison, from whence it is 
called Castletown. The castle is said to have been 
. erected by Quttred, king of Man, about 960, who is in- 
terred in it. Near the town is a fine quarry of black 
marble, from whence the steps to St. Paul's, in Lon- 
don, were taken. 
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RusTHALL, Kent, near Tunbridge, where people 
used formerly to lodge, who came to drink the waters 
of Tunbridge Wells, before the buildings for their ac- 
commodation were erected. 

RuTCHESTEB, Northumberland, 274 miles from 
London, a parish in the township of Ovingham, north- 
west of ChoUerton, the Vindobala of the Romans. 
Severus* Wall runs on the middle of the east rampart, 
and Adrian's Vallum passes about the distance of a 
chain to the south of it. The ruins prove the extent 
of the fort, and the ancient Roman town occupied the 
same spot as the village which now covers its remains. 

Ruthin, Denbighshire, North Wales, 203 miles 
from London, a market* town, seated on an eminence 
by the river Clwyd, noticed for its castle, which, as 
well as the town, was built by Roger Grey, to whom 
king Edward IV. granted almost the whole vale, which 
for a long series of years was the seat of his posterity. 
The ruins of the castle show it to have been a place of 
great strength. Among the hills south-west of Ruthin, 
are to be seen two stone monuments, supposed to have 
been erected by the ancient Druids. 

RuTLANDSHiKE, the Icast of all the counties in 
England, being only fifteen miles long, and twelve 
broad. It is supposed to take its name from the red 
colour of the soil. In the time of the Romans, it was 
part of the territory of the Coritani. The air is sweet 
and salubrious, being entirely free from fogs. The 
soil is very fruitful, and produces the best wheat in the 
kingdom. The vale of Catmos in this county, which 
takes it name from the British word, Caet Maes, i, e., a 
woody territory, is not inferior in point of fertility to 
the vale of the White Horse. Oakham and Upping- 
ham are the only matrket-towns in this county. 
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Rtdaxl, North Riding of Yorksliire, a fine fertile 
vale, 80 called from the river Rhy passing through it, 
with above twenty churches in it. 

RYDAiiL Wateb, Cumberland, a lake a mile in 
length, surrounded with rocks and woods. 

Rtb, or Rbk, Hertfordshire, 34 miles from London, 
in the parish of Stansted Abbots, near Hodsdon, fa- 
mous for a plot called the Rye-House Plot, said to 
have been planned here in 1683, for assassinating 
king Charles II. on his return from Newmarket. 

Rte, S^ffslk, 63 miles from London,^ a borough./' 
and market-town, and one of the cinque ports. It is 
a populous town, on the side of a hill on the borders 
of Kent, with a delightful prospect of the sea. It is 
not mentioned as a cinque port until the time of Ed- 
ward III., when it was walled and fortified by William 
D. Ypres, earl of Kent, of whose name there is a 
tower yet standing, which is the prison of the town, 
and some remains of its old walls are still visible. It 
has one of the largest parish churches in the kingdom, 
and has a port, once the most considerable between 
Portsmouth and Dover, for being the shortest passage 
to Normandy, but of late so choked up with sands, 
that the smallest vessels can with difficulty enter it, as 
George I. found when he was forced by a storm to 
take shelter on his return from Holland. In the time 
of Richard II. the French landed, and plundered and 
burnt the town, but the inhabitants soon fitting out a 
fleet of ships, in conjunction with those from other 
ports, took seven of their ships richly laden. 

Ryton of the Eleven Towns, Shropshire, 167 miles 
from London, so called from eleven parish churches in 
its view, stands between Shrewsbury and Oswestry. 
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Sadbbidge, palatinate of Durbam, 241 miles from 
London, a township and chapelry in the parish of 
Houghton-le-Skeme, pleasantly seated on a fine emi- 
nence, commanding an extensive and beautiful pros- 
pect. It was formerly a place of considerable conse- 
qnenccy and formed a distinct county. All that remains 
of the ancient privileges is the county penfold, to which 
strayed cattle are sometimes brought from distant parts 
of the county of Durham. 

Saddlewobth, West Hiding of Yorkshire, 188 
miles from London, a township and chapeby, in the 
parish of Rochdale, which gives- name to a valley 
about seven miles long and five wide, in the south-west 
extremity of the Riding. It has long been celebrated 
for its woollen cloth, called Saddleworth narrows. 

Saintbuet, Gloucestershire, 90 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish near Chipping Campden, noticed for the 
remains of a Danish camp in it. 

Salesbury, palatinate of Lancaster, 212 miles 
from London, a township and chapelry, in the parish 
t>f Blackburn. Near the Ribble are the remains of the 
ancient hall, built partly of stone and wood, forming in 
its splendour a quadrangular court, but now reduced to 
a farm-house. 

Saleobd, palatinate of Lancaster, 182 miles from 
London, a market town, township, and chapelry, in the 
parish of Manchester. When Domesday was com- 
piled it was a royal manor, and from having given name 
to the hundred was a place of importance. A con- 
venient prison, on the plan of the benevolent Howard, 
has been erected ; and barracks for the infantry, which 
vrill hold one thousand men. The Crescent is a noble 
pile, commanding an extensive view of rural scenery. 

Salisbxtbt, or New Saeitm, Wiltshire, 82 miles 
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from London, a city and capital of the county, but 
having a separate jurisdiction. It takes its name 
from Sorbiodunum Saresbury, the r being frequently 
changed into / or « to facilitate expression. The 
cathedral was begun by bishop Poore, continued by 
Robert Bingham and William of York, and finished by 
Giles de Bridport. It is built in the form of a cross ; 
above the roof, which is 116 feet to the top, rises the 
tower and spire, the highest in the kingdom, being 410 
feet high, twice the height of the Monument, and yet 
the walls so thin that at the upper part of the spire, the 
wall was found by sir Christopher Wren to be only five 
inches thick. Among its numerous and beautiful me- 
morials must be noticed that of one Bennet, who, in 
attempting to imitate our Saviour in fasting forty days, 
fell a victim to his presumption. And that of lord 
Stourton, who, in the reign of queen Mary, killed a 
gentleman and his son of the name of Argol, and 
though Stourton was a papist, yet the queen not only 
refused to pardon, but to change the infamous death of 
hanging into beheading. The only distinction she 
would allow was, that his lordship might be hanged in 
a silken halter, while his servants, assistants in the 
murder, should have common halters* The then dean 
refused his being interred in the cathedral, unless the 
baiter in which he was hanged was hung over his tomb. 
Twisted wire, in representation of. a halter, hung over 
it till 1772, when the tomb being removed, in conse- 
quence of alterations, it was taken away. Henry 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, was here decapitated 
for appearing in arms against Richard III., whom he 
liad assisted to obtain the crown ; History of England 
says Shrewsbury. It is the natal place of Harris, the 
author of Hermes. 
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SAI.I8BT7BY PlAIN, Or WiLTSHIBB DoWNS, is 0116 

of the most delightful spots in the kingdom; and Stone- 
henge, from the extravagant grandeur of the works, 
has attracted the admiration of all ages. Camden said 
he was grieved that the founders of it could not he 
found out. But, according to Dr. Stukely, it was a 
temple of the British Druids, and (the cathedral it may 
be called) the chief of all their temples in this island. 
The stones are supposed to have been brought fifteen 
or sixteen miles off, prodigious as they are, from those 
called Grey Wethers, near Abury, on Marlborough 
Downs, all the greater stones, except the altar, being 
of that kind. Its present name is Saxon, before whose 
time it was called the Giant's Dance, from Choir Gaur, 
The number of the stones are computed to be, from 
those that remain, one 4iundred and thirty-five, and 
some of them to weigh more than twenty tons. 

Salkbld, Great, Cumberland, 183 miles from 
London, a parish seated on the Eden, highly famed for 
its beautiful and extensive prospects. In the stream, 
at a spot called Force Mill, is a singular stone column, 
supposed to have been the pier of an ancient bridge. 
In the church, the tower of which appears to have 
been a work of defence, there is a rusty helmet and the 
remains of a coat of mail. On a hill near are the 
vestiges of an encampment twelve feet high, and one 
thousand two hundred in length. 

Salkbld, Little, Cumberland, 183 miles from 

LondoiD, a township in the parish of Haddingham, 

noticedi for an extensive circle of stones,, on the summit 

of a hiJI ^n the vicinity, sixty-seven in number, called 

LongMegN^and her Daughters, supposed to have been a 

temple of th^e Druids. 

Saltash:,! Cornwall, 220 miles from London, a 
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market town and parish, seated on a solid rock near 
the banks of the Tamar. It is one of the principal 
entrances into Cornwall, and is approached from the 
Devonshire side by a ferry over the Tamar. 

Salthill, Buckinghamshire, 20 miles from Lon- 
don, a hamlet partly in the parish of Famham Royal, 
noticed for its fine situation ; and famed as the spot to 
which the Etonians formerly made their triennial pro- 
cession, called the Montem, recently abolished. 

Saltwood, Kent, 65 miles from London, a parish 
noticed for its castle, an ancient structure, encompassed 
by a very broad and deep moat. The gatehouse is a 
noble pile, having two lofty round towers in front ; 
from the battlements there is a most extensive view, 
to which the white cliffs of Boulogne, and the vessels 
of the intermediate space, present a scene of peculiar 
animation. 

Samlesbuby, palatinate of Lancaster, 217 miles 
from London, a township and chapelry in the parish of 
Blackburn. Here are the remains of a baronial hall, 
formerly moated round, and forming three sides of a 
large quadrangle, said to have been built in the time 
of Edward III. 

Sandall Magna, Yorkshire, West Riding, 182 
miles from London, a parish and township in the lower 
division of the wapentake of Agbrigg, in which are 
some remains of a castle built in the reign of Edward 
II., by John, earl of Warrenne. It was besieged by 
the forces of the Parliament in the reign of Charles I., 
and being surrendered to them, was, in 1645, dis- 
mantled. 

Sanback, palatinate of Chester, 162 miles from 
London, a market towii, parish, and township, plea- 
santly seated on an eminence near the small river 
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Wheelock, formerly famous for its ale and drunkards. 
In the market place are two square crosses, adorned 
with various sculpture, most probably statues of Mer- 
cury, who, being the guide of passengers in the way, 
had statues squared and set up for him in the cross- 
roads, which, on the introduction of Christianity, were 
converted into crosses. 

Sandebstead, Surrey, nine miles from London, a 
parish pleasantly seated and commanding a most de- 
lightful prospect. Purley, in the vicinity, was formerly 
the seat of Bradshaw, president of the court at the 
trial of Charles I,> and latterly of John Home Tooke, 
Esq. 

Sanbfobd, Westmoreland, 261 miles from Lon- 
don, a township in the parish of Warcop. Near are 
three tumuli, one of which was opened in 1766, when 
the usual contents were found, i. ^., remains of arms, 
bones, and ashes, supposed to have belonged to an 
ancient British chief. 

Sanbgate, Kent, 65 miles from London, a hamlet 
and chapelry in the parish of Folkstone, seated under 
a lofty and steep hill near the sea. It has lately risen 
into repute as a watering place. On a hill near, is an 
ancient camp, occupying about two acres, attributed to 
king Ethelbert. About half a mile from hence com- 
mences the military canal, made during the late war 
to impede the progress of the French ; it is twenty- 
three miles long, thirty yards wide, and six deep. The 
walk on the cliffs to Folkstone is a fashionable resort, 
and the surrounding scenery is one of the most de- 
lightful views of nature. 

Sandhubst, Berkshire, 31 miles from London, 
a parish near Wokingham, noticed for the Royal 
Military College, founded by the duke of York for the 
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edacation of those intended for the army, and officers 
in commission. The building is capable of accommo- 
dating 400 students; it contains an observatory, a 
chapel, an examination room, and a spacious riding 
house. In the front there is a large sheet of water, 
and the whole is adorned with plantations judiciously 
laid out. 

Saitdok, Essex, 83 miles from London, a parish 
deriving its name £rom being seated on a sandy hill, 
and is celebrated as having been the rectory of Dr. 
Watton, the learned editor of the Polyglot Bible. 

Sandon, Staffordshire, 141 miles from London, a 
parish, the church of which, among the memorials of 
the great, contains one to the memory of the geologist 
and antiquary, Sampson. In the grounds belonging 
to the mansion of the earl of Harrowby, there is an 
obelisk to the memory of the heaven-bom minister, 
W. Pitt, Esq., 1806. ^ 

Sandown, Hampshire, 80 miles from London, a 
hamlet in the parish of Brading and East Medina 
liberty, in the Isle of Wight. The fort is a regular 
quadrangular building seated on the level of the beach, 
encompassed with a wet ditch. It was erected in the 
time of Henry YIU. to qommand the bay, and is now 
the most considerable fort in the island, and during 
the American war was attacked by several privateers, 
though without effect. 

Sandwich, Kent, 68 miles from London, a cinque 
port, borough, and market town. This port, which 
was at one period a place of importance, owed its rise 
to the decline of the Portus Kutupensis. Its old name, 
Sond-wych, is of Saxon origin, signifying, a low place ; 
and it was formerly one of the chief sea-ports in the 
kingdom. It suffered severely by the Danish wars ; 
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and it was here that Canute most cruelly slit tlie nos- 
trils and cut off the hands of the Englishmen who had 
been delivered as hostages to S>^e)n h father. 
Richard I. landed here March 13, 1194, after his im- 
prisonment in Germany : and, in 1217, it was burnt by 
Lewis king of France. In 1457, it was plundered and 
set on fire by the French, after killing the mayor and 
other officers. Not long after, it was ransacked by 
the earl of Warwick, when he assisted the duke of 
York against Henry VI. The freedom of the borough 
is inherited by the son from his father, obtained by 
marrying the daughter of a freeman, by servitude, and 
by the purchase of a tenement of the yearly value of 
5/. At the coronation of kings, it sends three barons 
to assist at the solemnity, and when there is a queen, 
six. 

Sandy, Bedfordshire, 45 miles from London, a 
parish seated on the Ivel. A place of great antiquity, 
and said to have been a Roman station, from the coins 
and urns dug up here in a field called Chesterfield. 
A ring was discovered by a poor woman, round the 
seal of which was written, in letters of gold. In Hoc 
Signo Vtnces. The impress on the seal was a crucifix, 
with a figure in the attitude of worship on each side. 
At Tempsford, near here, the Danes had a camp, where 
they also built a castle, the ruins of which are still to 
be seen. This place, from the nature of the soil, has 
long been famed for the production of vegetables, 
especially cucumbers, which are sent to Covent 
Garden. 

Sakkey, Great, palatinate of Lancaster, 184 
miles from London, a township and chapelry in the 
parish of Prescot, noticed for the * first modern canal 
being commenced at this place in 1755. 
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Sapebton, Gloacestersbire, 80 miles from London, 
a parish and township, through which passes the Thames 
and Severn canal by means of a tunnel cut through the 
hill, on which is Hagley Wood, to the length of 1180 
feet. In the vicinity are vestiges of an ancient camp, 
to the south of which is Beacon Hill. A great quan- 
tity of Roman coins, in silver and brass, was discovered 
here in 1759, by a waggon accidentally passing over 
the spot were they were buried, and breaking the urn 
that contained them. 

Sabk Island, two leagues from the island of 
Guernsey, on which it is dependant, about five miles in 
length and three in breadth, surrounded by inaccessible 
rocks, except in one or two places, where the ascent 
for carriages is so steep, that a subterraneous passage 
was cut through the cliff. The climate is pure and 
healthy, and the soil productive. 

Sabnesfield, Herefordshire, 147 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, about two miles from which is the cele- 
brated eminence of Lady Lift, the summit of which 
commands a prospect surpassing the power of descrip- 
tion. 

Sawbridoewortb, Hertfordshire, 25 miles from 

London, a parish, and formerly a market town, noticed 
for its church having a massive embattled tower, seve- 
ral ancient monuments, and some fine brasses. 

Saxham, Little, Suffolk, 71 miles from London, 
a parish, remarkable for one of those round towers 
ascribed to the Danes, fifty-six feet high, and fifty-nine 
in circuit, the upper part of which is embattled. 

Saxton, West Hiding of Yorkshire, 190 miles from 
London, a parish and township, in the churchyard of 
which were interred the bodies of the officers slain in 
the battle of Towton, between the houses of York and 
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Lancaster, on Palm Sunday, in 1461, whicH lasted from 
morning till nigHt, among whom were lords Dacre and 
Westmoreland. 

ScABBOBOUOH, North Eiding of Yorkshire, 217 
miles from London, a sea-port, borough, market town, 
and parish, seated on the north side of a beautiful and 
extensive bay. It is a fashionable resort during the 
summer for bathing and drinking the waters, which 
consist of two springs, one chalybeate, and the other 
the strongest sulphur in the kingdom. The castle was 
built in the reign of Henry II. on the summit of a 
rock, where there is a little well of fresh water ; the 
walls of the keep, twelve feet in thickness, are still 
nearly 100 feet high. In the reign of Edward II., it 
sheltered Piers Gavestone, who was ultimately taken 
and beheaded. During sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, it was taken by stra- 
tagem, lord Stafford's son introducing a body of 
soldiers disguised as peasants. In the civil wars, it 
was twice besieged, and compelled to surrender to 
the forces of parliament, who ordered it to be dis- 
mantled. 

Scix.LT IsLAifDS, ComwaU, a group of islands at 
the west entrance of the English Channel, lying about 
ten leagues from the Land's End. Five or six only 
are inhabited, the chief of which is St. Mary, nearly 
three miles long and two wide, has a good port, and 
contains more inhabitants than all the rest. In this, 
and in two or three others, there are the remains of a 
temple of the Druids, and ancient sepulchres. For- 
merly, one clergyman sufficed for the whole, the duty 
at the off islands being performed by fishermen, called 
" island clerks." On a reef, called Gilston Eock, but 
more commonly the Bishop and his Clerks^ admiral 
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sir Cloudesley Shovel, and sir John Narborough, bart., 
were wrecked returning home from Toulon, in October, 
1707. 

ScoBBBOUGH, East Riding of Yorkshire, 183 miles 
from London, a parish in which was formerly the 
ancient mansion of the Hotham family. Sir John 
Hotham, who was beheaded by parliament for treachery, 
was bom here. The moat is still to be seen, and what 
is uncommon in this kingdom, a heronry, the birds 
building their nests in some lofty trees, many of which 
are nearly rotten by age. 

ScBEYETON, Nottinghamshire, 144 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, through which runs the little river Car 
Dyke. The church contains a curious old font in good 
condition, also an altar-tomb and effigy to the me- 
mory of general Whalley, the supposed executioner of 
Charles I. ; there are also figures of his three wives and 
twenty-two children on the same memorial. Dr. 
Thornton, the antiquarian, was a native of this place. 

ScRivsLBY, Lincolnshire, 136 miles from London, a 
parish, seated on the little river Bane. The manor is 
held by the Dymokes, from the Marmions, by a tenure 
of attending the king on horseback at his coronation, 
prepared by single combat to defend the king's right to 
the crown. 

ScROOBT, Nottinghamshire, 153 miles from London, 
a parish in the liberty of Soathwell and Scrooby. The 
archbishop of York formerly had a palace here, the 
remains of which are converted into a farmhouse ; in 
the garden is a mulberry-tree, said to have been 
planted by the inspired cardinal Wolsey. 

Sbacroft, West Riding of Yorkshire, 189 miles 
from London, a township, in the parish of Whitkirk, 
noticed for a battle being fought here in 655, between 
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Oswy, king of Northumberland, and Penda, the turbu- 
lent king of Mercia, in which the latter was slain. In 
1643 an engagement took place here, between the 
forces of parliament under Fairfax, and the king*s under 
lord Goring, in which the latter were victonous. 

Seafobd, Sussex, 60 miles from London, a borough, 
parish, and member of the town and port of Hastings. 
It was formerly a fiourishing market town, containing 
five churches and a chapel, till it was burnt by the 
French in one of their descents on the coast. It has 
of late been much resorted to for bathing, and build- 
ings have been erected for the accommodation of the 
votaries of pleasure. 

Seckinoton, Warwickshire, 114 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, in which, on a hill near the church, are 
the remains of a circular fort. In 757, a battle was 
fought here between Cuthred, king of the West Saxons, 
and Ethelwald, king of the Mercians, the latter was 
slain during the engagement, by a traitor of the name 
of Beomred, who was shortly put to death by king 
Offa, £thelwald*s successor. 

Selby, West Riding of Yorkshire, 181 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated on the west 
bank of the Ouse, gliding by in a deep, broad, and 
majestic stream. In 1069, William the Conqueror 
founded an abbey, which he visited the following year 
for the purpose of endowment, and being accompanied 
by his queen, she was here confined of her fourth son, 
Henry I. The nobility of the building is proved by 
its venerable remains. 

Sblbt's Forest, Northumberland, 820 miles from 
London, a township in the parish of Kirk Newton, a 
large moorish and mountainous district, extending over 
a part of the Cheviot Hills, containing the Cheviot, 
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or principal mountain ; on its lofty summit is a large 
loch, that is often frozen at Midsummer. 

Sblsby, Sussex, 62 miles from London, a parish, 
seated on a peninsula formed by an inlet of the sea, 
called Selsey Harbour. It was formerly an episcopal 
see, which was removed to Chichester in 1075, and is 
said to derive its name from two Saxon words, signify- 
ing an island of seals, with which the place formerly 
abounded. The first monastery in this county was 
founded here by St. Wilfred, about the year 700. 

Sblston, Nottinghamshire, 138 miles from London, 
a parish, in the churchyard of which is interred Bossel, 
king of the gipsies, under a handsome headstone 
erected by his faithful subjects. 

Sbttls, West Riding of Yerkshire, 235 miles from 
London, a market town and township in the parish of 
Giggleswick. It is irregularly built at the foot of a 
conical rock one hundred yards high, called Castle- 
burgh. On the east of the town are two rocking 
stones of an immense weight, which, when set in 
motion, the noise resembles distant thunder. In the 
vicinity are the remains of Roman labour, and on the 
top of an adjacent moor, is Malkam Tarn, a lake 
aboimding with trout. 

Sbvbn Oaks, Kent, 23 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on a ridge of hills near 
the Darent, deriving its name from seven large oaks 
standing on the eminence where the town was built. 
At the end of one of the streets is an open space, 
called Seven-Oak Vine, where many of the grand 
cricket-matches are played. A similar space ought to 
be provided in every town in the kingdom ; for if the 
people are not frimished with rational amusements by 
their superiors, they will provide irrational for them- 
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selves. Near this town, in 1450, the royal army, under 
sir Humphrey Stafford, vras defeated by the rebels 
under Jack Cade. 

Shaftbsburt, Dorsetshire, 101 miles from Lon- 
don, a borough and market town, is a place of great 
antiquity, said by some to have been built by Alfred, but 
by others that he only rebuilt it. From being seated 
on an eminence, water is very scarce, and many of the 
poor obtain a living by the sale of it. The town had 
formerly twelve churches, but now only four. Here 
died Canute the Great, after a reign of nineteen years, 
and Edward the Martyr was brought to this town for 
interment after his murder at Corfe Castle, In the 
vicinity is an ancient intrenchment, encompassed with 
a moat, said to be Roman, called Castle-green. 

Shanklik, Hampshire, 8^ miles from London, a 
parish in the hundred of East Medina Liberty, Isle of 
Wight, seated on the English Channel. In the church 
is an oak chest, curiously carved with a Latin in- 
scription and the arms of the see, dated 1512, the 
gift of Thomas Silkslead, prior of Winchester. 

Shanklin Chine is one of those chasms fre- 
quent on this part of the coast; it begins about half 
a mile from the shore, and gradually increasing in 
width and depth, becomes, where it opens to the sea, 
sixty yards wide and nine deep. 

Shap, or Hbfp£, Westmoreland, 276 miles from 
London, a parish, seated on the Lowther, consisting of 
one street of detached houses. In the deep vale of 
the river, about a mile distant, are the venerable re- 
mains of the abbey, the great tower of which is the 
only part standing. Here is a stupendous monument 
of antiquity, supposed to have been erected by the 
Druids, called Karl Lofts, composed of two lines of 
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immense obelisks of unliewn granite, enclosing an area 
of more than half a mile long and from twenty to thirty 
yards wide ; having at the south end a circle of similar 
stones eighteen feet in diameter, and near the north 
end a square plat of stones partly covered with earth. 

Shaw, Berkshire, 56 miles from London, a parish, 
seated on the Lamboum, noticed for one of CromwelFs 
soldiers attempting to assassinate Charles I. at the 
mansion house, which was garrisoned for the king in 
the second battle of Newbury. 

Sh££bness9 Kent, 48 miles from London, a sea* 
port and market tovni, seated at the north-west point 
of the island of Sheppy, built in consequence of the 
Dutch, in 1667, sailing up the Med way and burning 
the ships of war at Chatham. The dockyard, which is 
sixty acres in extent, and encompassed vnth a strong 
brick wall, is considered as the finest in Europe; 
having been enlarged since 1815 at the cost of 
3,000,000/. The docks will admit first-rate men of war, 
with all their stores on board. The storehouse, said to 
be the largest in the kingdom, is six stories high, and 
will hold 30,000 tons of naval stores. Pyrites are 
collected from the crumbling clifis to be used in the 
copperas works ; and on the beach, or by drec^ing, is 
got ironstone, used in making Roman cement. In 
sinking wells at this place, evidence of a great quantity 
of wood has been found sixty yards below the surface, 
supposed by some to be the remains of an antediluvian 
forest. 

SHEFFiBLDy Wcst Riding of Yorkshire, 162 miles 
from London, a market town and parish, seated on a 
fine rising ground on the borders of Derbyshire, the 
chief of a district called Hallamshire. It derives its 
name from the river Sheaf> at the conflux of which with 
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the Don it is built. There was formerly a strong 
castle here, in which the unfortunate Mary queen of 
Scots was confined some portion of the years she was 
under the care of the earl of Shrewsbury. She was also 
at Hardwick and Tutbury, both belonging to the same 
earl. It was seized by sir John Gell, one of Crom- 
well's officers, and in 1646 was dismantled by a fiat of 
parliament, so that nothing now remains but a few frag- 
ments of the underground works. The town has been 
famed since the time of Chaucer for cutlery. The 
making of steel, of which great quantities are shipped 
to the United States, as well as to the continent, is 
carried on to an extent hitherto unknown. As a proof 
of this, one house, from the number of furnaces, pro- 
duces more cast steel than was used in the whole 
kingdom thirty years ago. Near the town is a park, 
where in the last century an oak was cut down which 
had above ten thousand feet of board in it ; and in the 
same park another was felled, the trunk of which was so 
large that two men on horseback, on each side of the 
tree as it lay upon the ground, could not see the crowns 
of each other's hats. There are still to be seen the 
remains of a Eoman intrenchment on the road to Ko- 
therham. Here is the famous trench, by some called 
the Devil*s Bank, by others I>ane*s Bank; it is five miles 
in length, and in some places goes by the name of Kemp 
Bank, and in others, Temple's Bank. The town, or the 
vicinity, was the natal place of Chantry the sculptor. 

Shelfobd, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, seated on the banks of the Trent. The 
church is the cemetery of the Stanhope family, and 
contains the remains of Philip, the celebrated earl of 
Chesterfield. 
. Sh£Phesd*s Bush, Middlesex, three miles from 
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London, a hamlet, in the parish of Fulham, formerly a 
common, and famed for the robberies committed on it. 
The greatest part is now enclosed and cultivated. 

Sheftok Mallet, Somersetshire, 116 miles from 
London, a market and parish, seated among several 
small hills, and on the Roman Foss-way to Ilchester. 
It has one of the most ancient and beautiftil crosses in 
the kingdom, above three hundred years old. The 
manor having for many years been in the possession of 
the Mallet family, took the addition of Mallet. Thirteen 
persons were executed in this town for participating in 
Monmouth's rebellion. 

Shbrbobne, Dorsetshire, 117 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, pleasantly seated on the 
declivity of a hill, near the borders of White Hart 
Forest. It is divided into parts, jcalled Sherborne and 
Castleton, by the river Ivel. A town of great antiquity, 
and derives its name from the Saxon words scire and 
bourUy ». e.j a clear brook. The church, one of the 
finest in the West of England, contains the remains of 
Ethelbald and Ethelbert, brothers of Alfred. The 
tower is fifty yards high and contains six bells, so 
heavy, as to require twenty men to ring them ; the 
largest, upwards of three tons in weight, was the gift 
of cardinal Wolsey. The free-school has an income of 
1,200/. per annum. The castle, built in the form of 
the letter H, was erected at various periods ; the 
centre, which is the most ancient, was built by the 
unfortunate sir Walter Raleigh ; in the park, consist- 
ing of 840 acres, is a grove bearing his name, said to 
have been planted by him. In that part of the town 
called CsLStleton are the remains of a stately castle, the 
first besieged, and the last that held out for the king. 

Shebbobke, Gloucestershire, 72 miles from Lon- 
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don, a parishy in wHch lord Sherborne lias a large 
mansion, consisting of two quadrangles ; the eastern, 
and most ancient, is supposed to have been a seat of 
the abbots of Winchcombe. Dr. Bradley, royal astro- 
nomer, who discovered the aberration of the fixed stars, 
was a native of this place. 

Shebbxtrk, West Eiding of Yorkshire, 183 miles 
from London, a market town, parish, and township, is 
a town of great antiquity, remarkable for a kind of 
plum, called " wine sour." In 1645, a skirmish oc- 
curred here between the royalists and the forces of par- 
liament, in which sir Richard Hutton, sir F. Carnaby, 
and several officers on the king*s side, were slain. 

Shsston Magna, Wiltshire, 96 miles from London, 
a parish, seated at the conflux of two small streams 
which form the Avon. In the vicinity are the remains 
of an encampment supposed to have been made and 
occupied by Edmund Ironside, who here engaged the 
Danes under Canute, shortly after the battle of Pen- 
ham, in Dorsetshire. 

SHIEI.DS, NosTH, Northumberland, 279 miles from 
London, a seaport, market town, township, and 
chapelry, in the parish of Tynemouth, seated on the 
north side of the Tyne. It has risen into respectability 
from its trade in coals, four hundred vessels annually 
sailing from this port. The duke of Newcastle pre- 
sented the port with a life-boat, and a sum of money 
to keep it in repair. 

Shields, South, palatinate of Durham, 278 miles 
from London, a seaport, market town, township, and 
chapelry, in the parish of Jarrow, on the south of the 
Tyne. The antiquities found on a hill near, prove it 
to have been a Roman station. Like its neighbour, it 
owes all its prosperity to its shipping and trade in 
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coals. Five hnndred vessels are sometimes lying in 
tihe port. There are thirteen dry docks, to each of 
which helong ship-building yards. This town has the 
honour of inventing the life-boat, by the talent of Mr. 
Greathead, to whom parliament granted 1,200/. The 
floating-light off Newark Sand, on the Norfolk coast, 
was also invented by Mr. Marshall of this town. 

Shillingfokd, Berkshire, 68 miles from London, 
a parish, in the church of which there is a tombstone to 
the memory of John de Blewbury, a priest, dated 1372. 

Shiplake, Oxfordshire, 35 miles from London, a 
parish, the church of which, a Gothic structure, is 
seated on an eminence near the Thames, and from 
being mantled with ivy, forms a venerable appearanoe. 
At the bottom of a pond, on Binfield Heath, in this 
parish, many oak trees have been found firm and sound, 
but as black as ebony. On the same heath is one of 
those singular openings called Swallows. 

Shirbournb, Oxfordshire, 42 miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for its castle in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, having an embattled parapet and a circular tower 
at the angles, encompassed with a wide and deep 
moat, crossed by three drawbridges; and the chief 
entrance is defended by a portcullis. 

Sbirland, Derbyshire, 142 miles from London, a 
parish, formerly a market town. In^the church there 
is a monument of one of the lords Grey of the time 
of Edward III. 

Shooter's Hill, Kent, eight miles from London, 
a hamlet on the road to Dover, supposed to have 
derived its name from the exercise of archery at this 
place. It was formerly notorious for robberies, and it 
is said Henry V., when prince of Wales, and his com- 
panions, used to rob the sailors coming from Dover.. 
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On the summit of the hill is a fort, built by lady James, 
in honour of her husband, who took Seyendroog 
Castle, t. 0., the Rock of Death, in the East Indies, and 
from that it takes its name. It is 160 yards above the 
level of the sea, embellished with trophies of war, and 
commands a most extensive prospect. 

Shbofshire, or Saxop, is bounded on the north by 
Cheshire, and part of Flintshire ; on the south by 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, and part of Eadnor- 
shire ; on the east by Staffordshire ; and on the west 
by the counties of Denbigh and Montgomery. This 
being a frontier county, between England and Wales, 
was better fortified than any other county in England, 
having no less than thirty-two castles, besides fortified 
towns. The extremity of the county towards Wales, 
being the limits of both countries^ was called the 
Marches of Wales, and governed by some of the nobi- 
lity of this county, who were styled lords of the 
Marches. These lords, within the bounds of their 
respective jurisdictions, acted with a power that ap- 
proached nearer to sovereign power than any other 
delegated authority. Thomas Parr, who lived to the 
amazing age of one hundred and fifty- two years, was a 
native of this county. The air of this county is pure 
and healthy ; but the country being mountainous, it is 
in many places cold and piercing. The chief rivers are 
the Severn, the Temd, and the Clun. At Caer-Cara- 
doc, a hill near the conflux of the last two, Caractacus, 
in 5*3, fought his last battle against the power of Rome. 
His greatness of mind in adversity procured him his 
liberty ; but in all probability he enjoyed it only to be 
a living slave. Along the banks of the Severn are 
large meadows which feed innumerable flocks of sheep, 
the wool of which is among the finest in the kingdom. 
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dun Forest, consisting of 12,000 acres, is an immense 
sheepwalk, and the flannel of this ooonty goes bj the 
name of Welsh flannel. 

Shobeham, Old, Sussex, 56 miles from London, a 
parish, seated near the mouth of the Adur, which is 
here of considerable width. It is memorable as the 
place where EUa and his three sons landed in 477, 
when, defeating the Britons, he founded the kingdom of 
the South Saxons. The church is the only relic of the 
former consequence of Old Shoreham, in the Saxon 
style, and adorned with zig-zag ornaments. 

Shottesbbook, Berkshire, 26 miles from London, 
a parish, noticed for its church, erected in 1337, con- 
taining three stalls under trefoil arches. A farm house 
in this parish was a hunting-seat of Arthur, eldest son 
of Henry VII. 

Shotwigk, palatinate of Chester, 183 miles from 
London, a parish and, township, seated on the banks of 
the Dee, here nearly a mile wide. Here are the ruins 
of a palace formerly belonging to the kings of England. 

Shotwick Pabk, palatinate of Chester, 183 miles 
from London, an extra-parochial district, in which 
formerly there was a castle belonging to the crown, 
occupied by Henry II., on his journey to and from 
Ireland, and by Edward I., in 1278, when marching 
into Wales. 

Shbewsbuby, Shropshire, 153 miles from London, 
a borough and market town, a place of great antiquity, 
being built by the Britons on the ruins of XJriconium, 
a Roman station. It takes its present name from 
Scrobheabyrig, Saxon, signifying a town surrounded by 
shrubs. It stands pre-eminent . on the historic page 
for the events occurring in it. Ofia, king of Mercia, 
expelled the princes of Powis from it in 778, and made 
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the trench called Offa*s Dyke. It was fortified by 
Robert de Beleme, son of Roger de Montgomery, in 
behalf of Robert duke of Normandy, for which he was 
banished and his estates confiscated. A bloody battle 
was fought here, in 1403, between the forces of Henry 

IV. and those of the earl of Northumberland, under 
the renowned Hotspur, who was here defeated and 
slain. Edward, afterwards Edward lY., raised an army 
here, with which, at Mortimer s Cross, he revenged 
the death of his father, the duke of York, slain at 
the battle of Wakefield Green. The brother of Edward 

V. was bom here, who, with his brother, was smothered 
in the Tower, by order of their tmcle Richard III. In 
the civil war it was taken by colonel Mytton in a third 
assault. At the entrance of the town from the London 
road, is a lofty column 132 feet high, on the summit 
of which is a statue of lord Hill, erected in honour of 
his victories in the Peninsular war. The most noted of 
the churches is that of the Holy Cross, part of the abbey 
church, founded in 1083, by Roger de Montgomery, 
greatly enriched by the pilgrims to the shrine of St. 
Winifred, who was interred here. It has an infirmary, 
the second established in the kingdom, Winchester 
being the first. On the west of the town are the quar- 
ries, comprising about twenty acres, and consisting of 
many beautiful and interesting spots. The town 1b 
famed for its cakes and for its brawn, which is said 
to equal that of Canterbury. On a hill near, called 
Bregdden Chain, is an obelisk to the memory of admiral 
lord Rodney. The sweating sickness, which raged 
vnth great violence from April till October 1551) 
broke out in this town. 

SHtJSDiNGTON, Gloucestershire, 94 miles from 
London, a parish connected with Badgeworth, noticed 
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for a large tumulus being opened here, in which was a 
stone coffin, containing the skeleton of a man, and a 
helmet greatly corroded, most probably the remains of 
a Danish chief, slain in the battles of Alfred. 

firiBTHOBFE, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, in which was bom, in 1698, Thomas 
Seeker, archbishop of Canterbury. 

SiDMOUTH, Devonshire, 150 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on the Sid, between 
two ranges of hills, nearly enclosed on all sides but the 
south, which is open to a beautiful bay of the English 
channel. Previously to the harbour being blocked up 
by sand, it was a large seaport. It is at all times free 
from fogs though open to the sea, and consequently 
very healthy and pleasant, as the surrounding scenery 
is esteemed by many the finest on the western shore 
of Devonshire. In Woolbrook Cottage, near the town, 
died the late duke of Kent, father of our present 
queen. 

SiLCHESTEB, Hampshire, 45 miles from London, a 
parish, seated on the borders of the county, adjoining 
Berkshire. It was the Caer Segont of the Britons, 
and the Vidonum of the Romans. The walls with which 
the city was encompassed are very strong, and are still 
remaining ; that on the south is nearly perfect, being in 
some places twenty feet high, and twenty-four thick. 
Near the north-east angle of the wall is an amphi- 
theatre, similar to that near Dorchester; it has two 
entrances, and the bank is about twenty yards thick at 
the bottom, and four at the top, now covered with 
trees. One part of which appears to have been the 
den where they kept the wild beasts, before they were 
let into the arena. According to Gildas, Constantius, 
the son of Constantino the Great, built it, and sowed 
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com in the track of the walls, as an omen of their per- 
petuity. Ella, the Saxon chief, destroyed this city on 
his march from the Sussex coast to Bath» in 493. 

SiHOirBTTBir, Northumberland, 278 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish and township, abounding with coal, 
seated at the conflux of two small rivulets. The re- 
mains of its castle are seated on an eminence shaded 
with trees. In a field adjoining Nunwick Hall, were 
formerly five upright pillars in a circle, supposed to 
have been the remains of a temple of the Druids. In 
1735 a stone was discovered here, inscribed " Valpi 
Sabi," to Valpias and Sabinus, Roman lieutenants in 
Britain. This parish was the largest and most unpro- 
ductive of any in the coimty, till it was divided by act 
of parliament in 1814. 

SiTTiNGBousK, Kent, 34 miles from London, a 
parish, seated on the high road to Canterbury, con- 
taining several good. inns. At the Red Lion, John 
Northwood entertained Henry V., the expense of 
which was nine shillings and ninepence. The market, 
which was held weekly, is now held only once a 
month. The church was burnt down in 1762, when 
many ancient monuments were destroyed. 

Skelbkook, West Riding of Yorkshire, 177 miles 
from London, a township and chapelry in the parish of 
South Kirby. In this district is a part of Bamsdale 
Forest, said to have been one of the resorts of Robin 
Hood, whose name is given to a well in the vicinity. 
A meeting took place here, in 1541, between Henry 
VIII. and the clergy, headed by the archbishop 
of York, who, on their knees presented him with 
600^. part of the benevolence procured for >iini by 
Wolsey. 

SxBLTON, North Riding of Yorkshire, 245 miles 
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from London, a parish and township. The castle was 
erected on the site of an ancient fortress, built soon 
after the Conquest bj Robert de Brus, from whom 
descended some of the Scottish kings, and the present 
family of the Bruces. On the sea-coast near Hunt 
ClifP, the seals resort in great numbers to bask upon the 
sand ; one of them keeps watch like a centinel ; and 
when pursued, they often endeavour to annoy their 
pursuers by throwing up the sand with their hind 
feet. 

Skipton-in-Ceaven, West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
216 miles from London, a market town and parish, 
seated in the midst of the mountainous district of Craven, 
on the banks of the river Aire. It is built entirely of 
stone, and consists chiefly of one spacious street. The 
adjacent hills afford great quantities of stone for build- 
ing ; and the vale of Skipton is one of the most fertile 
in the kingdom. On an eminence near the church 
stands the ancient castle, built in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, by Robert de Romille. In the civil 
wars, the castle as well as the town was garrisoned 
for the king; and in 1645 withstood a vigorous siege, 
but was compelled to surrender, and in the following 
year was dismantled as a fortress, but has ever since 
been occupied as a family mansion. 

Sleafoed, New, Lincolnshire, 115 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, pleasantly seated 
on a small river called the Slea. It is a flourishing, 
improving town, and the church, which was built about 
1271, has a tower with a spire rising to the height of 
144 feet. There was formerly a palace here belonging 
to the bishop of Lincoln, which was entirely levelled to 
the ground. 

SLiidCBsiDGE, Gloucestershire, 108 miles from Lon- 
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don, a parish, seated near the banks of the Severn. It 
is remarkable for a family, of the name of Knight, 
having for many generations five fingers and a thumb 
on each hand. 

Slough, Buckinghamshire, 20 miles from London, 
a small market town and township in the two parishes 
of Stoke Pogis and that of Upton. It is interesting 
from having been the residence of Dr. Herschel, who 
discovered the planet which bears his name. 

Snetnton, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles from Lon- 
don, a township and chapelry in the parish of St. Mary, 
famed for a kind of soft summer cheese. A great 
number of the houses are dug out of the rocks, many 
of them having staircases that lead up to gardens on 
the top. The cofiee-house is very pleasant and curious 
from its great extent into the body of the rock, where 
visitors may almost choose their degree of temperature, 
on the hottest of the •'dog days." From the church 
there is a most extensive prospect over the vale of 
Belvoir. 

Snowdon, Carnarvonshire, North Wales, the lofti- 
est and the grandest of the hills of Wales, a mountain 
which attains an elevation of 3,600 feet. It has several 
craggy summits, deep dells, moors, and chasms, and 
two lakes that abound with fish. It was held sacred 
by the ancient Britons, as Parnassus was by the 
Greeks. Pieces of lava have been found on the 
mountain, and on the summit groups of stones, like 
columns, of vast size lying in all directions. 

SoDBURT, Chipping, Gloucestershire, 108 miles 
from London, a market town, as its name imports, and 
parish, seated in a bottom near the downs on the 
south side of a small stream, one of the feeders of 
the Frome. The market for cheese is one of the 
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greatest in the kingdom. It was formerly a borough, 
incorporated by Charles 11., but, at the request of the 
inhabitants, that privilege was revoked. Since that 
tune it has been governed by a bailiff, chosen by the 
lord of the manor. 

SoTTHAM, or SoHAH Mabks, Cambridgeshire, 69 
miles from London, a market town and parish, seated 
near the fens; formerly, it had a dangerous lake of 
nearly 1,400 acres, which being drained and cultivated, 
the soil is very fruitful. The town is large but irregu- 
larly built, and in the time of the Anglo-Saxons was a 
place of consequence, as it appears to have been the 
seat of the East- Anglican bishops. The wealth of the 
place is derived from the dairies ; and cheese like that 
called Stilton is made here. 

SoLiHTTLL, Warwickshire, 108 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on the river Blythe. 
Here is a free-school, the income of which is 300/. 
per annum, in which Shenstone, the poet, was 
educated. 

SoMBOTTBNE, EiNG*s, Hampshire, 66 miles from 
London, a parish, in the hundred of the same name, on 
the Boman road from Winchester to Old Sarum. John 
of Ghent had a palace here, some remains of which, and 
of a Roman intrenchment, are still visible. 

Somersetshire, or the county of Somerset, is 
bounded on the north-west by the Bristol Channel ; on 
the north-east by the county of Gloucester : on the 
east by Wiltshire ; on the south by Dorsetshire ; and 
on the west by Devonshire. The air of this coimty is 
considered as the mildest in the kingdom. In most 
places it is very healthy ; and in the parts on the hills, 
-very fine. Wood grows better here than in any other 
part of England, while the oxen bred and fattened here. 
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are as large as those of LincolnsHire, and the grain of 
the flesh is said to he finer. 

SoMEBSHAM, Huntingdonshire, 68 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, pleasantly seated, and 
consisting chiefly of one street nearly a mile long. It 
is supposed to have heen a summer station of the 
Romans, as it was formerly called Summersham. Great 
quantities of wicks for rushlights are made here, and 
sent all over the kingdom. The hishop of Ely had 
formerly a palace here, no part of which now 
remains. 

SoMEBTON, Somersetshire, 123 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, pleasantly seated near the 
centre of the county, and in the midst of delightful 
scenery. It is of great antiquity, as it was at one time 
the residence of royalty. Ina, and several other West- 
Saxon kings having held their courts here. Here are 
the remains of an ancient castle, said to have been 
built about the Saxon age ; subsequently, it was con- 
verted into a state prison, in which John, king of 
France, taken prisoner at Poictiers, was imprisoned, 
though he died in the Savoy palace, London. 

SouTBAM, Gloucestershire, 94 miles from London, 
a hamlet, in the parish of Bishop's Cleeve. Southam 
House is supposed to have been built in the time of 
Henry VII., and was the seat of the ancient family of 
De la Bere, now of Lord Ellenbdiough. The great 
hall was floored with tiles from Hales Abbey, near 
Winchcombe ; but his lordship took them up, and 
floored it with oak. 

Southam, Warwickshire, 82 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, pleasantly seated on an 
eminence on the east bank of the river Stowe. Charles 
L and his two sons are said to have slept in an old 
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bouse in the middle of the town the night before the 
battle of Edge Hill, in which a son of the earl of Pem- 
broke was slain, to whose memory a monument in the 
church is erected. 

Southampton, Hampshire, 78 miles from London, 
a large borough town, seated between the Itchen and 
Test, which here flows into an arm of the sea, called 
Southampton Water. It was made a coimty of itself 
by Henry VI., which renders it independent of the 
lord-lieatenant of the shire. It was severely harassed 
by the Danes, who took it in 980 ; and it was here 
that Canute rebuked the adulation of his courtiers. In 
the reign of Edward III. it was taken by the French, 
who burnt it down ; but it was soon rebuilt in a more 
convenient situation and strongly fortified. When 
Henry Y. made his first expedition to France, he 
mustered his forces here, and having discovered that 
he was in danger of being betrayed by Richard, earl of 
Cambridge, lord Scroop, and sir Thomas Grey, he 
ordered them to be beheaded, and their remains were 
interred in God*s House, a hospital founded by the 
consort of Edward III. The High-street is one of the 
widest in the kingdom, and nearly a mile in length, 
terminated by a very commodious quay. In All Saints' 
Church, captain Carteret, the circumnavigator, was in- 
terred. In the chapel belonging to St. Michael's 
Church, there is a monument of lord chancellor Wrio- 
thesley, who passed sentence on Anne Boleyn. It is 
the natal place of Dr. Isaac Watts, whose father kept 
a boarding-school in this town. 

SouTHSRNDOWN, Glamorganshire, South Wales, 
173 miles from London, a hamlet and sea-bathing 
station, in the parish of St. Bride's Major, on the shore 
Qf the Bristol Channel. Here is an extensive and firm 
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strand, at the foot of a mural cliff of limestone, three 
hnndxed feet in height 

SouTHPLEET, Kent, 22 miles from London, a parish, 
deriving its name from its relative situation to North- 
fleet, and from standing on a fleet, a wide expanse of 
water, which formerly flowed up from the Thames. It 
was formerly a Roman station, and from the numher 
of Roman coins, urns, and stone coffins discovered, is 
supposed by some to have been the site of the Vagniacse 
of Antoninus. 

South GATE, Middlesex, nine miles from London, a 
ehapelry, in the parish of Edmonton, seated on the 
borders of Enfield Chase, containing many good man- 
sions and beautifdl villas. In a field, called Campfield, 
in the vicinity, were discovered several pieces of 
cannon, and a gorget with the initials of Oliver 
Cromwell, inlaid with jewels ; the latter of which is in 
the British Museum. 

South Hill, Bedfordshire, 45 miles from London, 
tL parish, in the church of which is the following in- 
scription to the memory of admiral Byng, shot at 
Portsmouth : *' To the eternal disgrace of public 
justice, the hon. John Byng fell a martyr to political 
persecution in 1757; when bravery and loyalty were 
insufficient securities for the life and honour of a naval 
officer." 

Southwell, Nottinghamshire, 132 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, deriving its name 
from a well in the vicinity, still bearing the same name. 
A church was founded here in the early part of the 
seventh century by Paulinus, who converted the Nor- 
thumbrians to Christianity. The archbishops had a 
noble palace here, near the church, in which Charles I. 
during the civil war frequently held his court ; and in 
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this town, on the 6th of May, 1646, he delivered him- 
self up to the Scots. The collegiate chapter was con* 
firmed hj Elizabeth, and reduced to its present state. 
There are sixteen prebendaries, all in the patronage of 
the archbishop of York. Splendid remains of the arch- 
bishop's palace, which was dilapidated by the fanatic 
troops of Cromwell, still exist, especially the chapel 
and great hall, now fitted up as a private mansion. 
The church is a noble building, elegantly omamented,^ 
and is the only one in the kingdom, except that at 
Ripon, which is both collegiate and parochial. 

SoxiTHWiCK, Hampshire, 73 miles from London, 
a parish, z^oticed for the union of Henry VI. with 
Margaret of Anjou. Charles I. was here when the 
duke of Buckingham was stabbed by Felton at Forts- 
mouth. The publicans are exempted from having 
soldiers quartered upon them; upon what ground is not 
known. 

SouTHWOLD, Suffolk, 105 miles from London, a 
seaport, market town, and parish, pleasantly seated on 
the German Ocean. The church is a noble building, 
the roof of which is supported by six pillars of elabo- 
rate finish. Southwold Bay, generally called Sole 
Bay, is famed on the historic page for the bloody naval 
battle which took place in 1672, between the British 
and Dutch fleets, which lasted till night ; when the 
Dutch fleet, being dreadfully shattered, was obliged to 
retreat, and the English from the same cause was not 
able to pursue. Fossil remains of the elephant and 
mammoth have been discovered in the vicinity of the 
town. On Eye-Cliff Hill are vestiges of a Danish 
camp. This part of the coast is a rendezvous for the 
arrival and departure of the swallows. 

SowEjiBY, West Riding of Yorkshire, 197 miles 
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from London, a townsliip and chapelry in the parish of 
Halifax. The chapel contains a handsome monu- 
mental statue of archhishop Tillotson, a native of this 
town. The foimdations of a castle are still to be 
traced, supposed to he one of the first erected. 

Sfalbino, Lincolnshire, 96 miles from London, an 
ancient market town and parish, seated in a fenny 
district, encompassed hy the Welland, said to have 
«taken its name from a spa of chalybeate water. An 
antiquarian society was founded here, of which sii 
Isaac Newton, sir Hans Sloane, and Dr. Stukely, were 
members. Several books belonging to this society are 
now in the possession of the literary club of this place. 
During the Saxon age, the courts of law were held 
here by the earls, and after the Conquest the same 
power was held by the priors of a monastic institution. 

Spbkb, palatinate of Lancaster, 198 miles from 
London, a township in the parish of Childwall, noticed 
for Speke Hall, built of timber and plaster, with a stone 
porch, bearing the date of 1598, and when entire, en- 
closed a square area or court, and was formerly en- 
compassed by a moat, over the remains of which is a 
bridge. 

Spittle, palatinate of Durham, 337 miles from 
liOndon, a town in the parish of Tweedmouth, Island- 
shire, seated close on the sea shore and the mouth of 
the river. The town is, or was, famous for the rendez- 
vous of smugglers and vagabonds. 

Spofvorth, West Riding of Yorkshire, 194 miles 
from London, a parish and township, noticed for 
having beeii the principal seat of the Percies in the 
reign of Edward III. The remains of the castle evince 
its former spliendour, especially the great hall. After 
the battle of Towton, 1461, in which its lord, the earl 
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of Northumberland, and his brother sir Richard Percy 
were slain, the castle was dismantled, but was again 
repaired, and existed as a fortress till the civil war, 
when it shared in the general destruction. 

Spondon, Derbyshire, 126 miles from London, a 
parish, seated on an eminence commanding a delightful 
view of the vale of the Derwent. The church contains 
two ancient stalls, and in the churchyard there is a 
tombstone supposed to be of Saxon origin. 

Sfbingfield, Essex, 29 miles from London, a 
parish, seated on the Chelmer, deriving its name from 
the number of springs in it. Dr. Goldsmith wrote his 
" Deserted Village*' at a farmhouse in this parish, and 
Joseph Strut, the engraver and antiquary, was a native 
of this place. 

Spbouston, Norfolk, 108 miles from London, a 
parish, the church of which contains a mural monu- 
ment, with figures of Miles Corbet, esq., and his two 
wives. He was one of the judges who signed the 
warrant for the execution of king Charles. 

Stackfool, or Chebeton, Pembrokeshire, South 
Wales, 264 miles from London, a parish, seated upon 
the estuary. Among the monuments is the effigy of a 
crusader, attributed by Cambrensis to a person named 
Elidyr. Here is Stackpool Court, the noble domain of 
lord Cawdor, surrounded by an estate of 15,000 acres 
of fertile land. 

Staffordshire is bounded on the north-west by 
Cheshire; on the north-east by Derbyshire; on the 
south by Worcestershire ; on the west by Shropshire ; 
and on the east by the county of Warwick. It is part 
of the country which, in the time of the Homans, was 
inhabited by the Cornavii. Under the Saxons it became 
part of the kingdom of Mercia, and Bede the historian 
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calls the inhabitants Angli-Mediterranei, or the Mid- 
land English, from the situation of the county, which 
is nearly in the centre of the kingdom. This county is 
famous for its potteries, and for the iron-trade in all its 
varieties. 

Staffobd, Staffordshire, 141 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, the capital of the 
county of the same name, and a place of great an- 
tiquity, first called Stadeford ; the Saxon word Stade, 
signifying a place on the banks of a river* In 913, 
Ethelfleda, coimtess of Mercia, encompassed it with a 
wall and foss, and erected a castle on the north side 
of the river. It is called a city in Domesday, and was 
the only manor in the county reserved for himself by the 
Conqueror, after his conquest of England. He built a 
castle here, which was repaired and enlarged in the 
reign of Edward III., and during the civil war was held 
for the king under the earl of Northampton ; but it 
was taken and dismantled by the forces of parliament 
imder the command of Sir William Brereton. The 
town is pleasantly seated on the river Sow, six miles 
from its conflux with the Trent. In 1818 a lunatic 
asylum was founded for the reception of patients from 
all parts of the coimty, which, with the exercise and 
garden grounds, occupy an area of thirty acres. 

Staindrop, palatinate of Durham, 246 miles from 
London, a parish and township, consisting chiefly of 
one wide and well-built street ; is a place of great 
antiquity. At a short distance stands Raby Castle, 
one of the few perfect buildings of the feudal times in 
the kingdom. King Canute resided here for some 
time. 

Staikes, Middlesex, 16 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on the Thames, de« 
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riying its name from 8 tana, a stone, in allusion to the 
London-mark stone, bearing the date of 1280, and 
which stands above the bridge, at Coin Ditch, denot- 
ing the boundary of the lord mayor's government of 
the western part of the river Thames. 

Stainton, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 273 miles 
from London, a parish, adjacent to Milford on the 
south, and to Haverfordwest on the north. Commo- 
dore sir William James was educated at a school in 
this parish. . He was the son of a miller ; but by 
genius and perseverance, unaided by any patronage, 
became a commodore in the navy, elder brother of 
Trinity House, governor of Greenwich Hospital, F.R.S., 
and M.P. for West Looe. 

Stameobh, Lincolnshire, 89 miles from London, a 
borough and market town, consisting of five parishes, a 
town of great antiquity, deriving its name from the 
Saxon siana and /ord, there having been formerly a 
stone causeway where the river Welland was forded. 
It is noticed in history for a battle here between the 
Scots and Picts and the Saxons, when the former were 
defeated. It was also one of the five cities allotted to 
the Danes by Alfred the Great. It, in former times, 
had two strong castles, one of which was built by 
Edward the Elder, the eldest son of Alfred the Great, 
on the opposite side of the river, as a protection against 
the Danes ; the other by Stephen, during his war with 
the empress Matilda. 

Stamvord Bbidox, East Hiding of Yorkshire, 196 
miles from London, a township in the parish of Cotton. 
It is divided into two parts by the river Derwent, 
called east and west; is memorable for the sanguinary 
battle fought, in 1066, by king Harold against his 
brother Tosti, and Harfager, king of Norway, in which 
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the two latter were left dead on the field. In this 
battle one man defended the bridge against the whole 
of Harold's army, killing no less than thirty-five before 
he himself was slain. This battle took place only nine 
days before the battle of Hastings, in which Harold 
and his two brothers were slain. 

Stan HOPS, palatinate of Durham, 248 miles from 
London, a parish of considerable extent, and formerly a 
market town, is pleasantly seated on the river Wear. 
Urns and altars, evidences of the mighty conquerors 
of the world, have been dug up here : and at the west 
end of the parish is a lofty eminence, supposed to be 
the site of an ancient fortress destroyed by the Scots. 
In 1327 the forces of Edward III. and Douglas lay in 
the park, but did not come to any decisive engage- 
ment. 

Stanley, Kino's, Gloucestershire, 101 miles from 
London, a parish, said to have been so called from 
having been the residence of the Mercian kings. 
Several Roman altars have been discovered, near what 
is supposed to be the site of a Roman camp. 

Stanmore, Great, Middlesex, 19 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, noticed for its handsome seats and villas. 
The common is so elevated that the ground floor of 
one of the houses upon it is said to be on a level with 
the battlements of the tower of Harrow church. The 
celebrated Dr. Parr kept a school in this parish. 

Stanstsad Abbots* Hertfordshire, 17 miles from 
London, a parish, seated in a vale almost insulated, 
noticed for Rye House, built in the reign of Henry VI., 
and celebrated in history for the supposed Rye-House 
Plot in the reign of Charles II. Some remains of the 
ancient building are still standing ; a gate-house, now 
converted into a poorhouse. 
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Stanton Drew, Somersetshire, 116 milc?s from 
London, a parish, in which is one of the most ancient 
monuments in the kingdom, consisting of the remains 
of four clusters of massive stones forming two circles, 
an ohlong and an ellipsis ; one of the circles is three 
hundred feet in diameter, composed of fourteen stones ; 
the other is only eighty in diameter, and formed of 
eight ; the oblong stands between the circles, and con- 
sists of five ; and at the south-east end is the ellipsis, 
composed of seven stones. A temple of the Druids 
from its circular form. 

Stanton Pbiob, Somersetshire, 106 miles from 
London, a parish, seated in a fine woody vale encom- 
passed by hills. On Stantonbury Hill, which com- 
mands a delightful prospect of the vale of Avon, and 
the city of Bath, is an extensive and ancient camp, 
consisting of upwards of thirty acres. 

Stede, or Stidd, palatinate of Lancaster, 217 
miles from London, an extra-parochial chapelry ; the 
chapel belonging to which is a small ancient building, 
said to be of the time of Stephen. In this neglected 
temple of heaven, divine service is performed twice a 
year, to claim the endowment of 251, The floor is 
paved with ancient gravestones, among which is a 
slab of while marble, that covers the remains of the 
Catholic bishop Petre. Ivy has found its way through 
the broken east window, and adorns the neglected 
altar with its foliage. 

Stepney, Middlesex, three miles from London, a 
parish, now forming part of the east suburb of the 
metropolis. Its ancient limits have been greatly cur- 
tailed by the erection of several district parishes. The 
present name is a contraction from Stebonheath. Ed- 
ward the first, in a parliament held here, confirmed 
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the great charter granted by king John and Henry the 
third. 

Stevenage, Hertfordshire, 31 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, pleasantly seated on the 
north road. It is inhabited chiefly by butchers. On 
the south side of the town are six large barrows, sup- 
posed to be of Danish origin ; and from the word 
sttgenhaut^ signifying hills, the present name is derived. 

Stetning, Sussex, 50 miles from London, a bo- 
rough, market town, and parish, supposed to derive its 
name from Steyne-street, an ancient road which passed 
this place. It is seated on the Adur, consisting of 
four streets. The church, of Saxon architecture, is of 
great antiquity, and is supposed to have belonged to a 
monastic establishment, and to contain the remains of 
Ethelwulf, king of Wessex, father of Alfred the Great. 

Stilton, Huntingdonshire, 75 miles from London, 
a small market town and parish, seated oh the north 
road, and famed for a peculiar kind of cheese, fre- 
quently called the English parmesan. During the late 
war, barracks were built near the town, and a prison 
for prisoners of war. 

Stockport, palatinate of Chester, 176 miles from 
London, a market town, parish, and township ; a town of 
great antiquity and of great prosperity, which is owing 
to the cotton manufactures. It figures on the page of 
history, being in the civil war garrisoned for the par- 
liament, and taken by prince Rupert ; but it was lost 
to the forces of parliament, by whom it was held till 
the close of the war. 

Stockton- opon-Teks, palatinate of Durham, 241 
miles from London, a market town, parish, and town- 
ship, pleasantly seated near the conflux of the Tees 
with the German Ocean. It is a town of antiquity. 
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though it adds little to history. It was destroyed by 
the Scots in the reign of Edward II., but afterwards 
rose to importance and prosperity, not diminished till 
the reign of Charles, in whose cause it suflTered severely. 
From this it recovered, and is now one of the neatest 
towns in the north of England. 

Stoke, East, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles from 
London, a parish, seated on the river Trent, noticed 
for the battle, in 1487, between the forces of Henry 
VII. and the earl of Lincoln, who had espoused the 
cause of Lambert Simnel, when the earl, with 4,000 of 
his men, were slain. 

Stoke Gabribl, Devonshire, 196 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, bounded on the south by the river Dart. 
It is the natal place of captain Davis, who discovered 
the Straits in North America, which bear his name. 
Having made three voyages to find a north - west 
passage to the East Indies, he was unfortunately slain 
in a desperate fight with the Japanese, on the coast 
of Malacca, December 1605. 

Stoke, Pebo, Somersetshire, 164 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, noticed for Dunkry Beacon, a mountain 
twelve miles round at the base, and 1770 feet high; 
the loftiest eminence in the west of England, and serves 
as a landmark, when the summit is not obscured 
by clouds. 

Stokb Poois, Buckinghanishire, 20 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, the churchyard of which Gray made 
the scene of his much admired " Elegy." He died in 
1771, and, was interred here without any memorial, 
tiU 1779, when Mr. Penn erected a monument. 

Stonar, Kent, 68 miles from London, a parish, in 
the Isle of Thanet, having neither market nor fair. It 
was formerly of some importance, till 1885, when the 

o2 
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French reduced the town to ashes. In the reign of 
king John, Lewis the dauphin landed here with his 
troops; and in 1359, Edward III., with many of his 
nohility and principal officers, remained here several 
days on his way to Calais. 

Stonk, Staffordshire, 141 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on the Trent, noticed 
for a monastery being founded here in the seventh 
century; and for being the natal place of earl St. 
Vincent, who is interred in the churchyard. 

Stourbridge, Worcestershire, 122 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, taking its name 
from its situation on the Stour. In the grammar- 
school, founded by Edward VI., Dr. Johnson was a 
pupil till the age of fifteen. 

Stodrton, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, a parish, 
noticed for a handsome mansion erected on the site of 
an ancient castle, and a tower built to the honour of 
Alfred, supposed to have planted his standard here on 
leaving his retreat in the Isle of Athelney. 

Stow-Markbt, Suffolk, 70 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated nearly in the centre of 
the county^ at the conflux of the three rivulets which 
form the river Gipping. In the churchyard is interred 
Dr. Young, who held the vicarage for twenty years. 

Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire, 86 miles 
from London, a small market town and parish, seated 
on the summit of a hill. From its bleak situation it is 
said to have but one element — air. The foss way 
passes through it. In the civil wars a battle was 
fought here between the forces of Charles and those of 
parliament, in which the former were defeated. 

Stow, Buckinghamshire, 55 miles from London, a 
parish, in which is seated the magnificent seat of the 
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duke of Buckingliam and Cbandos, formerly belonging 
to earl Temple. The library of this seat contained 
about 20,000 volumes. The rooms were embellished 
with paintings by masters of the first eminence. The 
gardens, occupying a space of more than 500 acres, were 
enriched with the works of genius and taste. All has 
been sold to discharge a debt contracted from time to 
time by extravagance and dissipation. The extra- 
vagance of royalty, whose, debts have been repeatedly 
paid by a venal parliament, has taught nobility how to 
find the road to ruin. 

Strata Florida, Cardiganshire, South Wales, 204 
miles from London, a parish, seated on the Towy. In 
a sequestered glen, nearly surrounded by a mountain 
chain, are the ruins of the once famed abbey of the 
same name. During the wars of Edward I. it was 
destroyed by fire, but was soon restored in a splendid 
style, and flourished till the dissolution. In this 
abbey were deposited the records upon which the 
history of Wales depends, from the year 1157 to the 
final defeat of Llewellyn. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, 93 miles 
from London, a market town and parish, deriving its 
name from its being seated on the north road, and a 
ford on the Avon. It was a place of consequence 
before the Conquest^ and had a monastery, founded 
in the reign of Ethelred. It is known to fame as the 
natal place of the "immortal Shakespeare." The mul- 
berry-tree which he planted, was cut down by a clergy- 
man of the name of Gastrell, who had previously 
pulled down the house in which he lived and died, in 
revenge for an assessment. The poet lies in the church 
of the Holy Trinity, with this epitaph, composed by 
himself, on his tomb: 
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" Qood friend, for Jesus' sake, forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 
Bless* d be the man who spares these stones. 
And cursed be he who moves my bones." 

Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex, four miles from 
London, a parish and suburban village, seated on the 
eastern border of the county, divided from Essex by a 
feeder of the river Lea, over which there is a stone 
bridge, said to have been erected by queen Maud, wife 
of Henry I., whence the addition of Bow ; she having 
been in great danger of drowning at the ferry. 

Stratford, Stony, Buckinghamshire, 52 miles 
from London, a market town and parish, seated on the 
Ouse, supposed to have been the ancient Lactpdonim. 
The cross erected here by Edward I. to his queen 
Eleanor, was demolished in the civil war. At an inn 
in this town, the duke of Gloucester seized prince 
Edward, and arrested lord Richard Grey and sir 
Thomas Vaughan. 

Strath FIELDS A YE, Berkshire and Hampshire, a 
parish, partly in both coimties, noticed for a magnifi- 
cent seat of the duke of Wellington, given him by 
parliament for his victories and final defeat of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Stratton, Cornwall, 222 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on the north-east side 
of the county. It is memorable for the battle fought 
between the forces of Charles I., under lord Hopton, 
and those of parliament under the earl of Stamford. 
The latter were encamped on a steep hill with thirteen 
pieces of cannon and 5,400 men, but were defeated by 
a very inferior force of the royalists, with the loss of 
their camp, baggage, ammunition, and cannon. 

Stretham, Surrey, four miles from London, a 
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parish, embellished with many handsome seats and 
villas, deriving its name from the Roman road from 
Brighton to Arundel. Lime Common is an elevated 
spot, from which there is an extensive prospect. 

Steensham, Worcestershire, 106 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, seated on the Avon, between the hills 
of Malvern and Breedon. In the church are several 
monuments of the Russell family, one of whom, sir 
William Russell, evinced great bravery in defending 
this place when besieged by the forces of parliament 
in the civil war. 

Stretton Church, Shropshire, 160 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated in a valley 
encompassed by mountains, in a most salubrious air. 
About two miles distant is Caer Caradoc, or the camp 
of Caractacus, where he was defeated by Ostorius 
Scapula. It is the natal place of Dr. Mainwaring, 
chaplain to Charles I., who was imprisoned three years 
for defending the divine right of kings in two sermons, 
called " Religion** and " Allegiance." 

Stringston, Somersetshire, 130 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, remarkable for a large Roman intrench- 
ment, called Douxborough Castle, consisting of a double 
rampart and a very wide and deep foss. 

Strouo, Gloucestershire, 101 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on an eminence near 
the conflux of the river Frome and the Stade water. 
It derives its name from the Saxon Siropd, signifying 
scattered. The water is celebrated for the dying of 
scarlet and other grain colours, which has caused the 
dying to be confined to this district. It is the natal 
place of John Canton, the natural philosopher, and Dr. 
White, professor of Arabic at Oxford. 

Stbumfshaw, Norfolk, 121 miles from London, a 
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parish, seated on a hill ahove the marshes, that for 
miles spread themselves on each side of the Yare. 
Here is a remarkable windmill, said to stand on the 
highest ground in the county, from whence Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft, on the coast of SuflTolk, are distinctly 
seen. 

Studland, Dorsetshire, 116 miles from London, a 
parish seated at the extremity of the isle of Purbeck. 
In the vicinity are several curious barrows : the most 
remarkable is the Adlingstone, or Agglestone, a sin- 
gular insulated rock, about eighty feet in circuit, and 
nearly twenty high ; the eminence on which it stands 
occupies about half an acre, ninety feet high. 

Sturbridge, Cambridgeshire, 50 miles from Lon- 
don, a hamlet in the parish of St. Andrew's the Less. 
It is famed for its annual fair, held on the banks of the 
river Stour, which continues for three weeks. It is 
attended by tradesmen from all parts of England, and 
furnished with manufactures, provisions, and all kinds 
of cattle. 

Sturminstkr, Dorsetshire, 100 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on each side of the 
river Stour, supposed to be the Anicetis of Ravennos. 
The castle is of great antiquity ; its ruins, which are in 
the form of a Roman D, stand on a high hill, encom- 
passed by a high rampart and deep foss. 

Sudbury, Suffolk, 54 miles from London, a borough 
and market town^ seated on the Stour, it was formerly 
called South Burgh, and of greater importance than at 
present, owing to its being one of the first towns in 
which the woollen manufactory was introduced by the 
Flemings, but which has greatly declined. In the 
wall of the vestry room of the church is a human head, 
said to be that of Symon de Sudbury, a native and 
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archbishop of Canterbury, who was beheaded by tlie 
rebels of Wat Tyler. This town is the natal place of 
Thomas Gainsborough, one of the most eminent Eng- 
lish painters of the eighteenth century. 

SuDBLBY, Gloucestershire, 1 00 miles ftom London, 
a parish in which are the ruins of Sudeley Castle, 
which have rather the appearance of a castellated 
mansion than a baronial fortress ; it was erected in 
the reign of Henry VI., on the site of a more ancient 
castle. Queen Catherine Parr, the sixth wife, and relict 
of Henry VIH., and afterwards the wife of Ralph lord 
Sudeley, died and was interred here ; not without sus- 
picion of being poisoned, to make room for his design 
of marrying the princess Elizabeth, In the civil war it 
was garrisoned for the king, but being forced to sur- 
render, the walls and habitable parts were dismantled 
by the conquerors, who destroyed the memorials of the 
dead, and even stripped the chapel of its roof. 

Sunderland, palatinate of Durham, 268 miles from 
London, a market, seaport town, and parish, sup- 
posed to have taken its name from its peninsular situa- 
tion, formed by the conflux of the river Wear and the 
German Ocean. At the time of the civil war, between 
Charles I. and parliament, it was a port of consider- 
able importance, when the inhabitants of Newcastle 
having espoused the cause of royalty, an embargo was 
laid upon all their ships, to prevent London being 
supplied with coals. The grand staple of the town is 
the coal trade, more than a million of tons being sent 
yearly to London, the west of England, and the 
Baltic. There are thirty yards for building ships, also 
four dry and four floating docks. The first visita- 
tion of the cholera in England was recognised at this 

port. 

o5 
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Sunk Island, East Ridmg of Yorksliire, 174 miles 
from London, an extra parochial district, in the soutli 
division of Holderness. The island began to appear in 
the reign of Charles I., by the recess of the tides of the 
H umber, when a few acres were left dry at low water, 
and the area increasing every year, it was secured by 
an embankment from time to time, till 5000 acres were 
reclaimed from the river, the greater part of which is in 
a high state pf cultivation. 

SuBBEY, an inland county, which before the time 
of the Romans was part of the country inhabited by 
the Regni or Rhemi. The ancient road, called Ermin- 
street, crossed this county, and on it was seated the 
Homan station Noviomagus, probably at Holwood- 
hill, said to have been the capital of the Regni. 
Holmdale, in the south-east part of the county, was 
formerly the resort of the red deer, amidst forests of the 
Holm oak, from whence its name. 

Sussex, a maritime county, comprising the southern 
extremity of the kingdom. It also was part of the king- 
dom of the Regni, who were conquered by Vespasian, 
before the middle of the first century. The coimty has 
always been famed for forest timber, especially oak. 
Hops are grown extensively in the north-east part of 
the county ; and a fine variety of wheat, called Chidham 
white, or hedge wheat, is peculiar to the county, said 
to have been propagated accidentally in a hedge near 
the village of Chidham. 

SuTHEBLAND, a maritime county, forming a part of 
the northern confines of Great Britain. The aspect of 
the country is rugged and mountainous, presenting 
wild forests and barren heaths. There are three large 
deer forests, belonging to the three great landed pro- 
prietors. There is also a bird of the woodpecker 
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genus, commonly called the Knag, said to be peculiar 
to tills county. 

SxTTTON IN AsHFiELD, Nottinghamshire, 138 miles 
from London, a parish in the north division of the 
wapentake of Broxtaw, noticed for its cotton trade. 

Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, 111 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated near a very 
bleak and cheerless tract of land on the north-west 
border of the county, comprising nearly 13,000 acres, 
which is called Coldfield. The free-school was founded 
and endowed, in the reign of Henry VIII. , by John 
Vesey, bishop of Exeter, a native of this town. In the 
vicinity are the remains of an ancient encampment, 
called Loaches Banks. Adjacent to the town is a 
finely- wooded park, in which the inhabitants have the 
privilege of pasturage, on payment of a certain sum to 
the mayor. 

Sutton-in-le-Dale, Derbyshire, 150 miles from 
London, a parish, noticed for a seat of Lord Scarsdale, 
which was fortified in 1643 for Charles I., but it was 
ultimately taken and plundered by the forces of parlia- 
ment. 

Sutton in the Fobest, North Riding of York- 
shire, 196 miles from London, a parish and township, 
deriving its latter name from being formerly surrounded 
by the forest of Galtres. The celebrated La\vrence 
Sterne was vicar of this parish, but, on the destruction 
of the parsonage house by fire, he removed to Coxwold. 

Sutton, St. James, Lincolnshire, 107 miles from 
London, a hamlet and chapelry in the parish of Long 
Sutton. Near the mined chapel is a curious stone, 
called Ivy Cross. 

SwAEFHAM, Norfolk, 93 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated on an eminence in a 
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ihost salubrious part of the county. In the centre of 
the town is a large open space in which is a piece of 
water. The church is a handsome and spacious struc- 
ture of the time of Henry VI., in which are several 
beautiful monuments, curiously carved pews, and a 
library. Near the town is an extensive heath, forming 
an admirable race ground. 

SwAiNswicK, Somersetshire, 106 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, in the church of which are interred the 
remains of William Prynne, the celebrated lawyer 
and writer in the time of Charles I., who was bom 
in 1600. 

SwALLOWFiELD, Berkshire and Wiltshire, 38 miles 
from London, a parish partly in both counties, noticed 
for lord Clarendon, at the manor-house in this parish 
belonging to his son, compiling the History of the 
Rebellion: but not an impartial history. Vide lord 
Nugent's " Life of Hampden." 

SwANscoMBE, Kent, 15 miles from London, a 
parish, seated in a highly picturesque and salubrious 
part of the county, said to have been the place where 
the march of the Conqueror was impeded by the men 
of Kent, till he consented to grant them their ancient 
. rights and privileges enjoyed under Edward the Con- 
fessor ; it is also famed for the landiijg of Sweyn, king 
of Denmark. 

Swansea, Glamorganshire, 206 miles from London, 
a populous, and handsome sea-port town and parish, 
seated on the beautiful basin called Swansea Bay, 
which opens into the British Channel. An extensive 
beach of level and firm sand afibrds great facilities for 
bathing. The harbour, now improved, is one of the 
most beautiful and one of the most secure in the king- 
dom. Of the castle, built by Henry Beaumont, earl of 
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Warwick, only the tower remains, buildings having 
been erected on its enclosure. It is supposed to be 
the natal place of the poet Gower, contemporary with 
Chaucer. Richard Nash, better known by the name 
of Beau Nash, was a native of this place. 

SwANWiCK, Derbyshire, 139 miles from London, 
a hamlet in the parish of Alfreton, having a free- 
school, endowed with 500?. by Mrs. Turner of Swan- 
wick Hall; since pulled down, after the Swanwick 
estate of the Turners was purchased by the Morewoods 
of Alfreton. 

Swanwick, Dorsetshire, 116 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on a low spot near 
the margin of Swanwick bay. The Saxon name was 
Swanawic, It is famed for the destruction of a Danish 
fleet in its bay, and another sharing the same fate after 
being defeated by Alfred. It derives its chief support 
from the Purbeck stone quarries, of which more than 
sixty within the parish are constantly worked. The 
pier at Kamsgate was built of stone from this place. 
The tower of the church was, on the authority of tradi- 
tion, erected before Christ. 

SwARKESTON, Derbyshire, 126 miles from London, 
a parish seated on the Trent, over which is a bridge, 
said to be the longest in Europe, as it extends nearly 
a mile over the meadows to Stanton. The forces of 
Charles I. were defeated here by sir John Gell. 

Swindon, Wiltshire, 83 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, pleasantly seated on the 
summit of a considerable eminence, and enjoying a 
delightful prospect over parts of Berkshire and Glou- 
cestershire. It is one of the great railway stations; 
several hundred men being constantly employed in the 
making of engines. 
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SwiNESHEAD, Lincolnshire, 113 miles from Lon^ 
don, a market town and parisli, famous for having 
been the first resting place of king John, after he had 
lost the whole of his baggage, and narrowly escaped 
with his life when passing ftrom Lynn to Sleaford. 
The sea formerly flowed up to this town, when there 
was a harbour. In the vicinity there is a Danish en- 
campment. 

SwiNFORD, Old, Worcestershire, 121 miles from 
London, a parish noticed for its blue-coat hospital, 
founded for sixty boys, by Thomas Foley, esq., and 
who were admitted seven years before his death, in 
1677. It is said that, at the time he gave to this charity 
an estate of 600/. per annum, he had five children un- 
settled and unprovided for : the income is now 2,000/. 
per annum. The students are clothed and educated 
till fourteen, when they are apprenticed, and at the 
expiration of their indentures, they are presented with 
15/. on proof of good behaviour. 

SwiNOFiELD, Kent, 70 miles from London, a parish 
having an ancient church, St. John's, which was 
founded previously to 1190; the remains of which are 
now used as a farm house. From the foundation, 
traceable in the farm yard, it appears to have been a 
splendid building, and is said to be the place where 
king John resigned his crown to Pandulph, the Pope's 
legate : history says Dover. 

Sybton, Leicestershire, 96 miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for a Roman road passing near it, on the 
east side of which is a tumulus. 

Tadcasteb, West Riding of Yorkshire, 200 miles 
from London, a market town, psuish, and township, 
seated on the river Wharfe, crossed by a handsome 
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stone bridge. It is supposed to have been the Calcarea 
of the Romans, who considered it as one of the out- 
posts to their head-quarters at York. In the civil wars 
it was considered a post of great importance, and in 
1642, the earl of Newcastle attacked general Fairfax, 
and expended an immense quantity of ammunition to 
no purpose ; but general Fairfax thought proper to 
retreat in the night. The grammar-school, for twenty 
boys, was founded by Dr. Oglethorpe, bishop of Carlisle, 
who crowned queen Elizabeth. On the south side of 
the river there was formerly a castle, of the ruins of 
which the present bridge is said to have been con- 
structed. 

Tamwobth, Staffordshire and Warwickshire, 114 
miles from London, a borough, market town, and 
parish, seated at the conflux of the rivers Tame and 
Ankar. It was a town of importance at an early 
period, and in the time of the Mercians was a royal 
village, and the favourite residence of royalty. It was 
destroyed by the Danes, but was rebuilt in 913 by 
Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great. The hos- 
pital was founded and endowed by Thomas Guy, book- 
seller, and founder of Guy's Hospital in Southwark. 

Tanfield, palatinate of Durham, 272 miles from 
London, a chapelry in the parish of Chester-le- Street, 
noticed for Tanfield Arch, a magnificent stone struc- 
ture, 130 feet in span, springing from abutments to 
the height of sixty feet; erected at the expense of 
12,000^. for the passage of coal waggons. 

Tabfobley, palatinate of Chester, 178 miles from 
London, a market town, parish, and township, chiefly 
remarkable for being the place where the principal gen- 
tlemen of the county assemble at an*annual hunt : the 
heaths in the vicinity affording favourable grotmd for 
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the amusement. About two miles south of the town 
are the ruins of Beeston Castle, standing on the summit 
of an insulated rock, 366 feet high ; during the civil 
wars it was taken and dismantled by the forces of 
parliament ; the ruins show what it once was. 

Tattebshall, Lincolnshire, 127 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, seated on the river 
Bain, noticed for its church, a beautiful and spacious 
edifice, having suflfered serious dilapidations; owing 
to the windows of its magnificent choir, which were 
formerly glazed with stained glass, having been left 
vacant when the glass was taken away. Two rich 
brass figures lie before the altar, representing Ralph 
lord Cromwell and his lady, who made the church 
collegiate. He also erected the castle, which stood on 
a level moor, and was encompassed by two deep fosses. 
The only remains consist of a square brick tower, 200 
feet high, crowned with spires, covered' with lead. 

Taunton, Somersetshire, 141 miles from London, 
a borough and market town, a place of great antiquity, 
called by the Saxons, Tanton and Thoneton, from its 
situation ; and from the discovery of coins and anti- 
quities, it is supposed to have been a lloman station. 
In 700, Ina king of the West Saxons built a castle 
here, in which for some time he resided, and where 
he held his first great council. In 722, it was destroyed 
by his queen Ethelburga, and remained in ruins till 
the time of the Conqueror, when it was rebuilt by the 
bishop of Winchester. Perkin Warbeck held the town 
for some time, but hastily retreated on the approach 
of the king's troops. It is famed for the long siege 
it sustained in the civil war, under colonel, afterwards 
the renowned admiral Blake, who held it for parliament 
against 10,000 troops under Lord Goring, till relieved 
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by Fairfax. On the restoration, the walls were so com- 
pletely razed that their site is not now known. Car- 
dinals -Beaufort and Wolsey made it their temporary 
residence. 

Tavistock, Devonshire, 207 miles from London, 
a borough, market town, and parish, in the hundred 
of the same name. It takes its name from its situation 
on the Tavy, and the Saxon word stock. The origin 
of the town was owing to the erection of an abbey, 
begun by Orger, earl of Devon, in 961, and finished 
by his son in 981. It was rebuilt after being burnt by 
the Danes, and from Henry I. it acquired the govern- 
ment of the hundred, and from Henry VIII. the right 
of the abbot to sit in the House of Peers. At the 
dissolution, the possessions were given to John lord 
Russell, ancestor of the present duke of Bedford, who 
are indebted to plunder for most of their possessions. 
Here are some remains of old Morwell House, for- 
merly the hunting seat of the abbots of Tavistock. 
At a short distance is Morwell rock, rising almost 
perpendicular to an immense height, the summit of 
which commands a most extensive prospecj. It is the 
natal place of the great sir Francis Drake. 

Teddington, Middlesex, 12 miles from London, 
a parish seated on tl^e banks of the Thames. The 
church contains the remains of Dr. Stephen Hall, clerk 
of the closet to the princess of Wales, mother of 
George III., and fifty- one years minister of this parish. 
Bushy Park, the country residence of the duke and 
duchess of Clarence, before their accession to the 
throne, is partly in this parish. Here are the wax 
bleaching groimds and candle manufactory of Messrs. 
Barley, the most extensive and complete establishment 
of the kind in the kingdom. 
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Teionmouth, East, Devonshire, 187 miles firom 
London, a parish, separated from West Teignmouth 
by a small rirulet, called the Tame. It is delightfully 
seated, and having been greatly improved of late years, 
is now one of the most fashionable watering-places on 
the western coast. The cliffs overhanging the sea, 
have a singular appearance, being of a deep red colour, 
and rising to the height of seventy or eighty feet; 
and on an extensive flat called the Dan, is a small 
fort. On the south side of the Teign is a singular 
elevation called the Ness. * 

Teignmouth, West, Devonshire, 187 miles from 
London, a market town, seaport, and parish, seated, 
as the name implies, at the mouth of the Teign. A 
place of remote antiquity, said to have been the first 
landing place of the Danes in 787, who, having slain 
the governor, ravaged the country to a great extent. 
Over the river, a bridge was lately erected, said to be 
the longest in the kingdom. The French, in the reign 
of Anne, landed and burnt upwards of a hundred 
houses ; as a memorial of which one of the streets is 
called French Street. 

Templetown, Carmarthenshire, South Wales, 255 
miles from London, an ancient village, in the parish of 
Narberth ; supposed to derive its name from the cir- 
cumstance of having been frequented by the Knights 
Templars, in seasons suitable for the sports of the 
chase. The houses are built in the Flemish style of 
architecture. 

Tenby, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, a seaport 
town in the parish of St. Mary, delightfully seated 
upon the summit of a promontory. The oysters form 
a constant source of profit to the fishermen, which 
are sent in considerable quantities to all parts, being 
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greatly prized in the Bristol, Bath, and London 
markets. It is an agreeable, cheap, and fashionable 
bathing place, which' character it has acquired from 
the salubrity of its climate and cheering prospects. 
The castle, now nearly destroyed, was besieged and 
taken by a Welsh prince, and the royalists held it 
with great bravery agp.inst the parliament in the wars 
of Charles I. Henry VII. evinced his gratitude to 
this town for the assistance it rendered him in his less 
prosperous days, by granting a lease of all the crown 
lands to the mayor at a small rent. 

Tenterden, Kent, 55 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, in the Cinque Port liberties. 
It was one of the first towns that opposed the dogma 
of the pope, and in the time of archbishop Warham 
forty- eight of the inhabitants were publicly accused 
of heresy, and five of them condemned to the flames. 
It was formerly a town of great trade in the woollen 
manufacture, but little is done here now, the inhabit- 
ants being employed in the grazing business. 

Tetbttky, Gloucestershire, 99 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on a pleasant and 
commanding eminence near the source of the river 
Avon. Here was formerly a castle, said to have been 
built in the time of the ancient Britons ; within the 
area of a camp, now completely destroyed, fragments 
of weapons and various ancient British coins have 
been found. 

Tevebshall, Nottinghamshire, a parish, abounding 
in coal and limestone, noticed for the ruins of the 
manor house, built in the time of Henry VII., and the 
remains of a magnificent hanging garden. 

Tewkesbtjby, Gloucestershire, 163 miles from 
London, a borough, market town, and parish, a place 
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of great antiquity, deriving its name, as is supposed, 
from Theuk, a Saxon recluse, who founded a hermitage 
here about the end of the seventeenth century, and 
from whom it was afterwards called Theukisbirug, t. e„ 
the church of St. Theuk. In 715, a monastery was 
founded here by two brothers, Odo and Dodo, dukes 
ofMercia. In 1471, the last decisive battle between 
the Yorkists and the Lancastrians was fought near 
this town, when many of the nobility fell on both 
sides, and 3,000 of the Lancastrians. After the battle, 
the duke of Somerset and several distinguished persons 
took shelter in the church, from whence they were 
taken by force and beheaded. In 1644, during the 
civil war, it was taken by the forces of parliament, 
and held by them till the conclusion of the war. The 
church, formerly the collegiate church of the ancient 
monastery, is supposed to be the finest specimen of 
Norman architecture in the kingdom ; and among the 
memorials of the great, are the tombs of the duke of 
Clarence (drowned in a butt of Malmsey, not by his 
own choice, but by the personal assistance of his 
brother the duke of Gloucester,) and of Edward prince 
of Wales, killed by lord Hastings and the duke of 
Clarence. 

Thame, or Tame, .Oxfordshire, 44 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, deriving its name 
from its situation on the bank of the river Tame, 
which flows into the Thames at Dorchester. Near 
the church are the remains of the prebendal house; 
a large refectory is visible, and the chapel. The 
splendour of the church of Rome is become the abode 
of farmers. 

Thanet, Isle of, Kent, an island, forming the 
north-east angle of the county of Kent, being separated 
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from the main land by the river Stour, and the water 
called the Nethergong. From the salubrity of the air, 
and short distance from town, many places have be- 
come well- frequented watering and sea-bathing sta- 
tions. In the year 596, Augustin, with his forty com- 
panidns, landed in this isle to convert the English to 
Christianity. 

Thetfokd, Norfolk and Suflfolk, 80 miles . from 
London, a borough and market town, a place of great 
antiquity, called in the Saxon Chronicle flieodford, and 
supposed by antiquarians to have been the Sitomagus 
of the Romans. It was the seat of the East Anglian 
kings, and from its being on the coast, suffered severely 
and repeatedly from the Danes. It has been honoured 
with the presence of several of our sovereigns — 
Henry I., Henry II., and queen Elizabeth, who rebuilt 
the ancient mansion of the earls of Warren, on its 
lapse to the crown, and sometimes resided in it. 
James I. made.it one of his himting seats, and it is 
still called the kings house. Some remains still 
exist of the nunnery, founded in the reign of Canute, 
being converted into a farm house ; and the monastery, 
founded by the earl of Warren, has been converted 
into a barn- At the eastern end of the town, are the 
remains of a Danish encampment, called Castle Hill. 
It is the. natal place of Thomas •* <*^ue, author of the 
" Rights of Man." A man of less principle than many 
of those whose want of it he so severely exposed. 

Thibwall, Northumberland, . 285 miles from 
London, a township, noticed for the ancient and 
spacious house of Wardrew, on the eastern side of 
the river Irthing, being elegantly fitted up for the 
accommodation of those who resort to the celebrated 
spas of Oisland. On the west bank of the Tippalboum 
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are the ruins of Thirwall Castle : this stong, but now 
ruined fortress, ^stands upon a rocky summit; the walls 
were nine feet thick. 

Thibsk, North Riding of Yorkshire, 217 miles 
from London, a borough, market town, and parish, 
seated in the rich vale of Mowbray, divided into two 
parts by a small river, called Old and New Thirsk. 
New Thirsk occupies the site of a strong and large 
castle, erected in the tenth century by the family of 
Mowbray. In the reign of Henry II. one of the 
family joining the king of Scotland here erected his 
standard. On the suppression of that revolt, this 
fortress, along with many others, was entirely de- 
molished by order of the king. The church, a vene- 
rable and lofty edifice, is said to have been constructed 
from the ruins of the castle. 

Thoknbuby, Gloucestershire, 120 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, seated in the vale of 
Berkeley, on the banks of one of the feeders of the 
Severn. It is a town of great antiquity; as Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyne were sumptuously entertained here 
for ten days. It is now remarkable only for the 
remains of an ancient castle, begun by Edward 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in 1511, but left 
unfinished when he was beheaded in 1522 ; the noble 
gateway, and the outer walls, are in tolerable preserva- 
tion; from which there is a beautiful prospect over 
the Severn and South Wales. 

Thobne Grafton, Northumberland, 278 miles 
from London, a township, in the parish of Haltwhistle, 
noticed for House Steads, the site of the Roman 
station Borcovius, near which passed the Boman 
Wall. The area of this fort is level on the north side, 
but on the south is covered with extensive heaps of 
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ruins. The suburbs, divided into streets and squares, 
extend over several acres ; and on Chapel Hill, a little 
to the south, are the ruins of a temple of the Doric 
order, among which several altars and figures in 
relief have been discovered. 

Thokney, Cambridge, 82 miles from London, a 
market town and' parish, in the Isle of Ely; pleasantly 
seated on an eminence surrounded by fertile grounds. 
Its name was derived from the thorns and bushes that 
grew near; but it acquired its present appellation, 
Ankeridge, from the Anchorites, who dwelt in the 
cells of an abbey founded here by Saxulph, the first 
abbot of Peterborough, in the year 662 ; being like 
many others destroyed by the Banes, it was rebuilt by 
Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester. The only remains 
of this abbey are parts of the church, a gateway, and 
some fragments of the old walls. 

Thobnham, Kent, 34 miles from London, a parish, 
in which a vein of white sand, called Maidstone sand, 
being discovered, is said to have caused the first im- 
provement in the making of glass in this country. The 
pits are remarkable for their curiously arched subter- 
raneous caverns. The ruins of the castle, consisting 
of walls thirteen feet high and three feet thick, enclose 
a quarter of an acre. 

Thobnhill, West Riding of Yorkshire, 182 miles 
from London, a parish and township, seated on the 
south side of the river Calder, on an eminence com- 
manding extensive prospects. The castellated man- 
sion of the Thomhills stood in an extensive park on 
the banks of the river, surrounded by a moat. It was 
garrisoned by sir George Saville, a descendant of the 
family, for Charles I., but being taken, it was destroyed 
by the forces of parliament. 
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Thornton in Craven, West Riding of Yorkshire, 
216 miles from London, a parish noticed for Thornton 
Scar, an immense rocky cliff, rising to the height of 
300 feet, near to which is Thornton Force, a beautiful 
cataract, rushing from an aperture in the rocks, having 
a fall of ninety feet, in one sheet of water sixteen feet 
wide. 

Thornton Curtis, Lincolnshire, 167 miles from 
London, a parish remarkable for the ruins of a most 
magnificent abbey, consisting chiefly of the church, 
chapter. house, and gate-house, approached by a bridge 
flanked with embattled walls and arches, with loop- 
holes, supporting two round towers. 

Thornton in Lonosdale, West Riding of York- 
shire, 235 miles from London, a parish and township. 
Under the mountain of Grey Garth is the celebrated 
excavation, called Yordd's Cave, about 180 feet long, 
forty wide, and forty-seven feet high. 

Thorpe, Derbyshire, 130 miles from London, a 
parish in the wapentake of Wirksworth. On the banks 
of the Dove is a remarkable conical hill of limestone, 
300 feet high, called Thorpe Cloud. 

Thropton, Northumberland, 308 miles from Lon- 
don, a township in the parish of Rothbury, pleasantly 
seated near the conflux of the Snitterburn and the 
Coquet. At each end of the village is a stone cross, 
placed at the junction of cross roads. Probably boun- 
dary crosses, or, perhaps, originally statues of Mercury. 

Thurc ASTON, Leicestershire, 105 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, noticed as the natal place of Dr. Hngh 
Latimer, bishop of Worcester, who was burnt in the 
reign of Mary. 

Thurlbt, Lincolnshire, 80 miles from London, a 
parish in the wapentake of Ness, seated near the river 
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Glen. The ancient Roman canal, Carr Dyke, passes 
by the church, and is plain to be traced. 

TiCKHiLL, West Riding of Yorkshire, 153 miles 
from London, a disused market town and parish, seated 
in a fertile valley on the verge of Nottinghamshire. 
On the south-east side of the town are the remains of 
Tickhill Castle, built by Roger de Bnsli, one of the 
followers of the Conqueror. At the beginning of the 
civil war it was garrisoned for the king, but after a 
siege of two days it was compelled to surrender, and 
soon after dismantled by order of parliament. The 
ruins consist of the mound on which the keep was 
built, and a dilapidated Norman gateway. It was for 
some time the residence of John of Gaunt. In a vale 
near are the remains of a priory, now converted into 
a farm house. 

TiDKswKLL, Derbyshire, 160 miles from London, 
a market town and parish in the hundred of High Peak, 
seated in a valley, surrounded by some of the most 
barren lands in the county. It takes its name &om a 
well that ebbs and flows several times in twenty hours 
after great rains, and is accounted one of the wonders 
of the Peak. , 

TiDwoRTH, North Wiltshire, 71 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish in the hundred of Amesbury, noticed for 
an encampment on an isolated hill, called Chilbury 
Camp ; it has a double ditch and rampart disposed in 
the shape of a heart, and occupies an area of about 
seventeen acres. 

Tilbury, Essex, 24 miles from London, a parish 
in the hundred of Barstable, seated on the Thames, 
exactly opposite to Gravesend. The fort stands close 
to the river. It was originally a blockhouse, erected 
by Henry VIII., but after the attack of the Dutch 
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in 1667, it was converted into a regular fortification. 
In the vicinity some traces of the camp formed to 
oppose the invasion of the Spaniards, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, are still visible. In a chalk hill near, are 
several carious caverns, called Danes Holes, constructed 
of stone, narrow at the entrance, but very spacious at 
the depth of thirty feet. 

TiLBURT, East, Essex, 24 miles from London, a 
parish, seated near that part of the Thames, called the 
Hope, where, on Hope Point, is a battery for the de- 
fence of the river below Tilbury Fort. Here was an 
ancient ferry over the Thames, said to be the place 
where Claudius passed in pursuit of the Britons. The 
tower of the manor house of Gossalyne was battered 
down by the Dutch fleet in the reign of Charles II. 

TiLNBT, Norfolk, 96 miles from London, a parish 
which includes Tilney Smeath Common, not more than 
three miles long and one wide, but so extremely fertile, 
that it is said to constantly feed 80,000 sheep, and all 
the homed cattle belonging to seven villages. 

TiNDAGBLL, Comwall, 230 miles from London, a 
parish, seated near the Bristol Channel. Partly on a 
stupendous crag almqst surrounded by the sea, and 
partly on the main land, are the venerable remains of 
king Arthur^s castle, where he was bom, separated by 
an immense chasm 300 feet deep, over which there 
was formerly a drawbridge. The ruins consist of huge 
shattered masses, and of walls pierced with loop-holes. 
Bichard earl of Comwall, second son of king John, here 
entertained his nephew, David prince of Wales, during 
the rebellion of the latter against his brother Henry 111. 

Tipton, or Tippington, StajSbrdshire, 117 miles 
from London, a parish^ seated near the head of the 
Trent, and has risen froin a poor village to its present 
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importance from the apparently exhaustlcss mines of 
coal and iron-stone with which it abounds ; the former 
is of superior quality, and is found in strata of thirty 
feet thick; there are nine forges with blast furnaces 
for the manufacture of pig-iron, of which about seventy 
tons are made weekly. 

TisBURT, Wiltshire, 94 miles from London, a parish, 
the church of which is a spacious edifice in the Nor^* 
man architecture, and contains many memorials of the 
Arundels of Wardour. The seat of the noble family 
of Arundel, Wardour Castle, stands on an eminence 
surrounded by a lawn and thick woods; at a short 
distance from this mansion are the venerable ruins of 
the ancient castle, of remote origin, and rendered unfit 
for habitation by the two sieges it sustained in the 
reign of Charles I. ; the first was against a body of 
the forces of parliament, 1300 strong, by a garrison of 
only twenty-five men, under the command of the lady 
Blanche Arundel, who bravely defended it for five 
days, and at last yielded upon the most honourable 
terms. It was afterwards invested by the royalists 
tinder lord Arundel, and demolished. It was the natal 
place of sir Nicholas Hyde, chief justice of the king's 
bench, and lord treasurer in the time of James I. 

TicH7i£LD, Hampshire, 78 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, pleasantly seated at the mouth 
of Southampton Water. Near the town are the ruins 
of Tichfield House, erected by the first earl of South* 
ampton, on the site and with the materials of an abbey 
founded in 1231. The mansion is now in a very dila- 
pidated state, the gateway being the principal part 
standing; the old stables stiU remain, and are worthy 
of notice. Charles I. was concealed in this mansion 
after his escape from Hampton Court in 1647, and. 
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again previously to resigning himself to colonel Ham- 
mond, who conducted him to the Isle of Wight. 

TiVEKTON, Devonshire, 162 miles from London, 
a horough, market town, and parish, anciently called 
Two-ford-ton, from its situation between the rivers 
Exe and Lomans. In 1591, the plague destroyed 600 
of the inhabitants ; and in 1598, the town was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire; and in 1731, a fire destroyed 
300 houses. But little is left of the castle built in the 
twelfth century by the earl of Devon. In the civil 
wars this castle was garrisoned for the king ; but after 
a slight siege it was taken by the forces under general 
Fairfax. At Bickleigh, about two miles from the town, 
was bom Bamfylde Moore Carew, the noted king of 
the beggars. 

Tallakd Royal, Wiltshire, 104 miles from Lon«> 
don, a parish noticed for an old farm-house, called 
king John*s hunting seat, said to be the remains of an 
ancient royal residence for huntmg in Cranbome chase. 

ToNG, Kent, 40 miles from London, a parish 
noticed for the remains of Tong Castle, in a wood 
near the church. In this castle Hengist surprised 
Vortigem and his nobles, massacred the latter, but 
kept the king prisoner till he surrendered his king- 
dom. This circumstance is also said to have taken 
place at Stonehenge. 

ToNO, Shropshire, 135 miles from London, a parish, 
near the church of which are the remains of an old 
hospital. The castle is a splendid mansion, erected on 
the site of an ancient building, then demolished : it is 
surmounted with many turrets, and two stately Turkish 
domes, producing a grand and striking effect. 

Tooting, Surrey, seven miles from London, a 
parish, seated on the road from London to Worthing, 
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in a very salubrious air; and the vicinity is adorned 
with several elegant mansions. 

TopCLiPF, North Eiding of Yorkshire, 217 miles 
from London, a parish and township, in which some 
slight remains still exist of the ancient mansion of the 
Percy family, called Maiden's Bower, in which Henry, 
the fourth earl of Northumberland, was murdered by 
the populace, for enforcing a tax imposed in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and in which Thomas, the fifth earl, 
who was beheaded at York, had previously formed a 
conspiracy against queen Elizabeth. Charles I. was 
confined in this mansion, and the sum of 200,000/. for 
giving him up to the parliament, was here paid to the 
commissioners from Scotland. 

ToFSHAK, Devonshire, 170 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, seated near the influx of the 
£xe into the sea; it is considered as the port of Exeter, 
as all large vessels here take in and discharge their 
cargoes. During the civil war, the earl of Warwick 
brought some ships up the river and took possession of 
a small fort here, but the vessels being left upon the 
sand by the ebbing of the tide, two were taken and 
one burnt, by the army of Fairfax, who remained here 
for some time. 

ToBBAY or ToBQUAT, Devonshire, 195 miles from 
London, a market town and chapelry, in the parish of 
Tor Moham. It was formerly only a small fishing 
handet, but is now a pleasant and fashionable water- 
ing place; and like other places of resort for the votaries 
of pleasure, every thing can be had for money. On 
the neighbouring cliffs are several curious openings, 
the most remarkable of which is that called Kent's 
Hole, which is of great magnitude, comprising numer- 
ous caves of various elevations, to which are several 
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openings, one of them ninety-three feet deep, one 
hundred wide, and thirty high, containing many in« 
teresting specimens of organic and fossil remains of 
several animals. It was here that the prince of Orange 
landed in 1688, to save England from the trammels of 
the bigotry and despotism of the church of Rome. . 

ToBBiKOTOK, Obeat, Devonshire, 194 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, delightfully seated 
on the summit and declivities of a lofty cliff. An 
aqueduct and canal were made here, at the sole ex* 
pense of lord Kolle, which is said to have exceeded 
40,000/. During the civil wars the forces of parlia. 
ment were here routed by colonel Digby, in 1643, and 
about three years after, the royalists were defeated by 
Fairfax in a bloody contest, but his design of staying 
here was frustrated by the explosion of eighty barrels 
of powder in the church, during its occupation by 200 
prisoners, all of whom, with the guard, were destroyed 
along with the building. On the restoration of Charles 
II. general Monk, who had been instrumental in his 
restoration, was made earl of Torrington. 

ToTKEss, Devonshire, 196 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, seated on a delight- 
ful and salubrious spot, on the west side of the river 
Dart. The town is rapidly increasing, and suitable 
accommodation is being made for persons of the first 
respectability. In the church is a library containing 
many old and valuable books. A castle was built here 
in the time of the Conqueror, the only remains of which 
are the embattled walls of a circular keep; near to 
which is a gateway in ruins, through which the town, 
formerly surrounded by walls, was entered on the north. 

Tottenham, Middlesex, four miles from London, 
a parish consisting chiefly of one long street, and in 
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the vicinity are several handsome mansions. An alms^ 
house was founded and endowed here in 1600, by 
Balthasar Zancher, confectioner to Philip of Spain, 
with whom he came into England, and was the first • 
who practised that trade in London. At the entrance 
of Page Green is a remarkable circular clump of elm 
trees, called the Seven Sisters. Within a short dis- 
tance of the high road is Bruce Castle, rebuilt in the 
seventeenth century, on the site of a castellated edifice, 
erected in the time of Henry VIII., and honoured with 
the presence of that monarch in 1516, when he came 
to meet his sister Margaret, queen of Scots. In 1578 
it was honoured with the presence of queen Elizabeth, 
The castle was the property and residence of Robert de 
Bruce, father of Robert, king of Scotland ; a detached 
brick tower, covering a deep well, is aU that remains of 
the ancient building. 

TowcHESTEB, Northamptonshire, 60 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated on the Tove, 
supposed to have been a Roman station from the coins 
and antiquities found here. On one side of the town 
are the ruins of a castle, surrounded by a foss, sup« 
posed to have been a Saxon fortress ; in whose time it 
made a protracted resistance to the Danes. Among 
the various incumbents was pope Boniface VIII., at the 
time of his promotion to the papal chair in 1294. It 
was the natal place of sir Richard Empsom,* a cele-* 
brated lawyer in the time of Henry VIII., promoted 
to the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
beheaded on Tower-hill in the following reign, who 
was the son of a sieve maker in this town. 

TowTON, West Riding of Yorkshire, 190 miles 
from London, a township in the parish of Saxton, me- 
morable as the scene of a most sanguinary battle fought 
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on Palm Sunday, 1461, between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. It lasted from nine in the morning till 
seven in the evening, ending in the defeat of the latter; 
110,000 being engaged, and 37,000 being slain. 

Trallong, Brecknockshire, South Wales, 171 miles 
from London, a parish, seated on the banks of the river 
Usk. The prebend, a sinecure in the collegiate church 
of Brecon, is valued at 71,, but estimated at the real 
annual value of 150/. Here are traces of an ancient 
encampment, caUed Twyn-y-Gaer ; and near it a plain 
where the famous Owen lolo Goch lies interred. The 
name is supposed to signify the " town of the legion," 
while others translate it " the swampy township." 

Tbawdon Fobest, palatinate of Lancaster, 218 
miles from London, a township in the parish of 
Whalley. This district anciently was part of. the de- 
mesnes of the house of Clitheroe, and for ages was a 
waste. At the end of the county, in this township,* is 
Boulsworth Hill, a lofty elevation, 1689 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Trawsfynydd, Merionethshire, North Wales, a 
village and parish upon the post road, between DolgeUy 
and Maentwrog. Here are the remains of Castell 
Frysor ; also a flat stone inscribed — 

" Hie intumulo jacit Porius homo-rianus fuit." 
The general character of the place is defined by the 
poet-^ 

" A weary waste expanding to the skies." 

Tredegab, Monmouthshire, 148 miles from Lon- 
don, a considerable mining district, in the parish of 
Bedwelty. It is noticed only to show the rapid 
increase from the coal and iron in its vicinity; for, some 
years ago, there were only a few families, now it is a 
market town containing several inns, and a number of 
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large and respectable shops. The hall, called Tredegar 
House, is an ancient building. 

Tbesaen, Carnarvonshire, North Wales, a singu- 
larly formed and conspicuous mountain, in the pre- 
cincts of the chapelry of Capel Curig, forming a 
principal feature in the delightful scenery of Ogwen 
Passi Two masses of whinstone, towering to the skies, 
occupy the highest pinnacle of the rugged outline, 
which is about 2500 feet above sea level. 

Tbjep Asser, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 257 
miles from London, a poor hamlet in the parish of 
Ilanwndd, seated upon the sea-coast ; deriving its 
name from the famous Asser Minevensis, who was a 
native of this place. He was greatly esteemed by 
Alfred the Ghreat, whose history he wrote. 

"Tkepecca, Brecknockshire, South Wales, 156 
miles from London, a hamlet in the parish of Talgarth. 
The name signifies Eebecca's Home, from Rebecca 
Prosser, an heiress, who built the mansion. 

Trefyn, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 257 miles 
from London, a hamlet in the parish of Merthyr ; an 
ancient manor, of which the bishop of St. David's is 
the lord, noticed for the ruins of one of the palaces 
belonging to the diocese^ and called Bishop Martm's 
palace. 

Teegony, Cornwall, 253 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, a place of great 
antiquity, seated on the river Fal. The right of elec- 
tion is in all the householders that boil a pot. 

Tbesco, one of the Scilly Islands, the chief town 
of which is Dolphin, so called from sir Francis Godol- 
phin, who was governor, in the reign of Elizabeth, of 
the whole group. At the entrance into Grimsby 
harbour, are the remains of Oliver's battery, where the 
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generals Blake and Askew, intent upon capturing St. 
Mary's, the last retreat of the king's party, entrenched 
themselves, till their efforts succeeded in the capitu- 
lation of the whole garrison, with the governor, sir 
John Granville. 

Trino, Hertfordshire, 31 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, a place of great antiquity, 
called Treing in Domesday. In cutting the Grand 
Junction Canal, which passes within a mile of the 
town, a Roman helmet was discovered near Northcoat 
hill. There are four large reservoirs, to supply the 
loss of water in the canal. Near the town, is the 
elegant mansion of Tring Park, seated amidst exten- 
sive grounds abounding in timber ; said to have been 
built by Charles II. for his favourite Mrs, Eleanor 
Gwynn. 

Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 100 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated upon a rocky emi* 
nence near the river Were. The castle, said to have 
been erected by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
was demolished in the time of Henry VII., and though 
the ruins were to be seen in the time of Camden, not 
a vestige now remains. 

Trumpington, Cambridgeshire, 50 miles firom 
London, a parish, in which, at Dam Hill, near the 
river Cam, several urns containing human bones and 
various antiquities of the Romans have been disco- 
vered. 

Truro, Cornwall, 255 miles from. London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, pleasantly seated 
in a vale, almost in the centre of the mining districts, 
at the conflux of the two small rivers Kenwyn and St. 
Allen. It has increased considerably of late years, 
owing to its export of tin arid copper ore. On the 
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road to Falmouth, is a large tin smelting-house, and 
in another there is a chimney upwards of 180 feet 
high. The county infirmary, standing on an elevated 
and healthy spot, was opened in 1799, by the prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV. Truro is the natal 
place of Samuel Foote, of dramatic fame, who was 
bom in a house now the Bed Lion Inn ; and of sir 
Humphry Davy, at least he was educated in the free- 
school of this town. 

TuNBRiDGE, Kent, 89 miles from London, a market 
town and parish, said to have derived its name from 
the little river Tun, one of the five streams into which 
the Medway is divided. A castle was built here by a 
Norman baron in the eleventh century; and it was 
besieged by Rufus during his contest with the party 
of his brother Robert. It was taken by king John in 
his wars with the barons ; and in the reign of Henry 
III., when it was besieged by his. son prince Ed- 
ward, the town was burnt by the garrison to check the 
advance of the royal forces. The greatness of the 
fortress is proved by its splendid and extensive ruins. 
The refectory is the only part standing, now used as a 
bam, of a convent, founded by the lord of the castle in 
the twelfth century, and suppressed by cardinal 
Wolsey. 

Tun BRIDGE Wells, Kent and Sussex, 36 miles 
from London, a large and populous hamlet partly in 
the two counties. It is famed for its mineral water, 
first brought into repute in 1606, when lord North, 
who had been consumptive, was restored to health. 
In the reign of Charles I. the queen Henrietta Maria 
came here to drink the water, when she and her at* 
tendants lodged under tents on the adjacent down: 
and after the restoration, it became a place of fashion* 
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able resort. Queen Anne, who was a frequent visitor 
here, contributed to the improvement of the walks, 
and gave a stone basin to the spring. 

TuTBUBT, Staffordshire, 125 miles from London, 
a parish, and formerly a market town, seated on the 
west bank of the Dove. The castle, erected by a 
Norman nobleman, subsequently became the property 
of John of Gaunt, who rebuilt the greater part of it. 
It was one of the prisons of queen Mary of Scots ; 
and at the beginning of the civil war was garrisoned 
by the king, but in 1646, it was dismantled by order 
of parliament. The ruins stand on an elevated hill, 
and prove it to have been a noble fortress. It is 
the natal place of Ann Moore, who pretended to live 
without food for several years before her imposture 
was detected. She did not cheat under the banner of 
the Pope, but under that of the Rev. John Wesley. 

TwEEDMOUTH, palatinate of Durham, 337 miles 
from London, a parish in Islandshire, seated on the 
south side of the river Tweed. The church, a neat 
Gothic building, was formerly a chapel of ease to Holy 
Island. In 1203, king John attempted to erect a 
castle here to repel the Scots, but the building was 
twice stopped, and ultimately demolished by William 
the Lion, king of Scotland, who then possessed 
Berwick. 

Twickenham, Middlesex, 10 miles from London, 
a village and parish, deriving its name from its situation 
between two streams, which here fall into the Thames. 
In consequence of being delightfully seated on the 
river, many persons of taste have made it their resi- 
dence. Pope had a house here, which was taken down 
by the baroness Howe. Horace Walpole resided here, 
in his mansion, called Strawberry Hill, $ui4 subsq- 
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quently the hon. Mrs. Darner ; Colly Gibber the dra- 
matist ; and the countess of Suffolk spent her last days 
here, after having been the mistress of George II. 
Nearly opposite the church, in the centre of the 
Thames, is an island called Twickenham Ait, about 
eight acres in extent, for the most part laid out in 
ornamental plantations. Here likewise is the Eel Fie- 
house, a place of entertainment of ancient date. 

TwiZELL, palatinate of Durham, 337 miles from 
London,, a township in the parish of Norham, Norham- 
shire, seated on the river Till, over which there is a 
bridge of ninety feet in the span. The castle, a beau- 
tiful unfinished castellated mansion, is seated on a 
rocky precipice, environed by delightful scenery. 

TwYFOBD, Berkshire and Wiltshire, 38 miles from 
London, a chapelry partly in the two counties, noticed 
for a battle being fought here between the forces of 
James II. and those of the prince of Orange, in 1688. 

TwYFOBB, Middlesex, six miles from London, a 
parish consisting of only one house, the tenant of 
which, a farmer, is perpetual churchwarden of a chapel 
that has no incimibent, and where no duty is perform- 
ed ; in which state the parish has remained since the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Tydd, St. Maby, Lincolnshire, 94 miles from 
London, a parish in that part of the county called 
Holland. Nicholas Breakspear, the only Englishman 
that was ever raised to the papal chair, was rector of 
this parisli. 

Tygwyn-ae-Taf, Carmarthenshire, South Wales, 
255 miles from London, a township in the parish of 
Llangan, anciently the residence of the famous Cam- 
brian lawgiver, Howel Dda, who convened the barons, 
plergy, ^d legislators of his country at this place, in 
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the tenth century, and submitted to their adoption his 
admirable code of laws. 

Tynemouth, Northumberland, 274 miles from 
London, a parish and township in the east division of 
Castle Ward. It is become a place of fashionable 
resort for sea bathing, spacious and elegant baths 
being erected to invite visitors. In the time of the an- 
cient Britons it was called Penbal Crag, or the *' head 
of the rampart on the rock." The little chapel, ori- 
ginally built of wood by the king of Northumberland, 
after being destroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt, was, 
by earl Mowbray, during his conspiracy against Kufus, 
converted into a fortress, when it was reduced to ruin, 
but again rebuilt. It ultimately became the residence 
of the queens of Edward I. and II. ; afterwards plun- 
dered by the Scots, and surrendered in 1539. The 
interesting and venerable remains of the ancient priory 
stand on a peninsula of stupendous rocks, at the 
mouth of the Tyne, against which the sea beats with 
great fury. In 1644, and the twentieth of Charles I., 
it was besieged and taken by the Scots, when thirty- 
eight pieces of cannon fell into their hands. A bar lies 
across the mouth of the river, with several rocks about 
it, called the Black Middins, to avoid which there are 
lighthouses. 

Ttsob, Warwickshire, 155 miles from London, a 
parish in the Kington division of^ the hundred. On 
the side of a hill, opposite the church, is cut the 
figure of a horse, which, from the colour of the soil, 
is called the Eed Horse ; and the adjacent lands are 
called the Vale of the Red Horse. According to 
tradition, this figure was designed in remembrance of 
the well known act of the earl of Warwick's stabbing 
his horse, and kissing the hilt of his sword, at th« 
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battle of Towton, fought on Palm Sunday 1461 : on 
which, day it is customary for the people to assemble 
for the purpose of " scouring the horse." If true, it 
is strange the effigy should be so far from the scene of 
action. 

Tytherton Kellaways, Wiltshire, 98 miles from 
London, a tithing in the parish of Bremhill, noticed for 
the peculiar circimistances attending its origin. A 
native of Reading, named Connicker, having embraced 
the doctrine of Whitfield and Wesley, became, as they 
wished, so enthusiastic, that he expended his fortune 
in building meeting-houses in different parts of the 
country. He erected one here, made it his place of 
residence, and propagated his doctrines with great 
success ; but, on the schism between the founders of 
his doctrine, he joined the Moravians, and took most of 
his followers with him. Since that period a house has 
been built for their pastor, and a school-house erected 
for the education of females in morality and the 
elements of knowledge. 

Uppington, Berkshire, 68 miles from London, a 
parish in the himdred of Shrivenham, noticed for its 
castle; a large encampment surrounded by a double 
rampaxt, supposed to have been a work of the ancient 
Britons, and afterwards occupied by the Homans. A 
little west of it is a large tumulus, called Wayland 
Smith, and among others scattered about, are those 
called the Seven Barrows, though there are not 
seven more remarkable than the rest. All of them 
are supposed to contain the remains of the nobility 
.slain at the battle of Ashdown, in 871, during the 
reign of Ethelred, who was then mortally wounded. 

UxDA'LE, Cumberland, 204 miles from London, a 
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parish in Allerdale Ward, deriving its name from the 
river Ellen, formerly called Uln, which has its source 
here in two small lakes ; about a mile and a half from 
which, abrook, falling from a lofty hill over several rocks, 
forms a beautiful cascade, called White Water Dash. 

Uley, Gloucestershire, 108 miles from London, a 
parish, pleasantly seated in a vale, bounded by lofty 
hills on every side but the west. On an eminence 
north-west, is an ancient encampment, called Uley 
Bury, and supposed to be Roman from the various 
coins found near it. . 

Ulfha, Cumberland, 279 miles from London, a 
chapelry in the parish of Millom, bounded by the 
mountains Hardknot and Wrynose. A stone, called 
the " three-shire stone," marks the union of the coun- 
ties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancaster. 
On Hardknot are the remains of a castle, formerly of 
great strength. The old hall, now a farm-house, bears 
marks of great antiquity; near to which is a well, 
called Lady's Dub, where it is said, a lady was 
surprised and killed by one of the wolves that formerly 
infested the country. 

Ulvebstone, palatinate of Lancaster, 273 miles 
from London, a market town, parish, and townshipi 
pleasantly seated on a declivity near the rivers Crake 
and Levan. In consequence of the peninsular situa- 
tion of the town, guides on horseback were appointed 
by government to direct travellers across the sands, 
and were stationed from sunrise to sunset. 

Ufhah, Hampshire, 65 i^iles from London, a 
parish, in the centum of Bishop's Waltham, noticed for 
being the natal place of Dr. Edward Young, author of 
the " Night Thoughts," whose father was rector of 
this parish. 
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Upton Lovell, Wiltshire, 96 miles from London, 
a parish, noticed for having on its down a single in- 
trenchment called Knook Castle ; and near it is a large 
barrow, called Golden Barrow, from the number of 
gold ornaments foimd in it. On the summit of a hill 
north-west of Elder Valley, is a large tumulus, called 
Bowl's Barrow, which, on being opened, contained 
thirteen human skeletons, Saxons or Danish chiefs 
who had fallen in the bloody strife. 

Upton-upon-Seveen, Worcestershire, 111 miles 
from London, a market town and parish, seated on the 
right bank of the Severn, which is here navigable for 
vessels of 100 tons. A considerable quantity of Here« 
fordshire cider is here shipped for different parts of the 
kingdom. The town suffered severely during the civil 
wars, when the bridge was broken down, and a battery 
erected in the churchyard to check the forces of par- 
liament; but notwithstanding they entered the town. 
The church, as may be expected, suffered from the 
cannon*shot, and was ultimately taken down and 
re.built. 

Ubhston, palatinate of Lancaster, 182 miles from 
London, a township in the parish of Flixton, noticed as 
the natal place of John Collier, commonly called '^ Tim 
Bobbin," the author of the " Lancashire Dialect." 

UsK, Monmouthshire, 142 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, a town of great 
antiquity, being a Boman station ; is pleasantly seated 
on a river of* the same name. The ruins of the castle, 
dismantled in the civil war, stand on an eminence east 
of the river, and consist of the outer walls and a tower- 
gateway, and several rooms, one of which appears to 
have been the baronial hall. 

Uttoxeiee, Staffordshire, 135 miles from London, 
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a market town and parish in the southern division of 
the hundred ; a town existing previous to the invasion 
of the Romans. It is pleasantly seated on an eminence . 
close to the west bank of the Dove, the bridge on 
which, connects the counties of Stafford and Derby. 
The extensive meadow and pasture land in the vicinity 
are extremely fertile and luxuriant. During the civil 
wars, from its proximity to Tutbury Castle, it was at 
times the head-quarters of the forces of the king and 
parliament. It is the natal place of admiral lord 
Gardner. 

UxBBiDOX, Middlesex, 15 miles from London, a 
market town and chapelry in the parish of Hillingdon, 
seated on a gentle declivity on the banks of the river 
Colne. It is a town of great trade in flour and con\; 
the market for the latter being one of the largest in the 
kingdom. The town, supposed to have been founded 
in the ninth century, was enclosed by a ditch, and in 
the civil wars was fortified. It was the scene of the 
memorable, but unsuccessful negociation, between the 
king and parliament. The conference was held in an 
ancient house at the west end of the town, stOl called 
Treaty House, and is now the Crown Inn, and, not- 
withstanding improvements, the large room in which 
the discussion was carried on, still remains. 

Wainvlbbt, Lincolnshire, 138 miles from London, 
a market town in the Marsh division of a part of 
Lindsey, seated on a smaU creek. In the time of 
the Romans, this place is said to have supplied the 
whole province with salt made from sea-water. From 
the draining of the fens, or some other cause, the town 
has receded froni a higher to a lower station, because 
the old church stood nearly two miles from the town. 
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Wakefield, West Riding of Yorkshire, 182 mileg 
from London, a market town, parish, and township, 
and a town of great antiquity, called in Domesday, 
•' Wachefield." It was part of the royal demesne 
in the time of the Confessor, and was transferred to 
the Conqueror. The cattle markets, once a fortnight, 
have been long famed for their large supply ; and the 
trade of the town in com, coal, and wool, is very 
extensive. The church, originally built in the reign of 
Henry III., has the loftiest tower and spire in the 
county, being seventy-nine yards high. It is memora- 
ble- on the historic page for a bloody battle in 1460, 
between Margaret of Anjou, consort of Henry VL, and 
Hicliard duke of York, in which the latter was slain; 
and the queen crowned his head with a paper crown. 
It is the natal place of Dr. John Ratcliffe, the founder 
of the library at Oxford bearing his name. 

Waldibn, Saffron, or CBippiifa, Ess^x, 42 miles 
from London, a market town and parish, deriving its 
name Walden from the Saxon weaid and den^ i,'e,, woody 
hill ; and Safiron, from the great quantity of that plant 
formerly cultivated in its vicinity. The castle was 
built by Geofry de Mandeville, a follower of the for- 
tune of the duke of Normandy, who also founded a 
priory, afterwards converted into an abbey. On the 
site of this, Thomas, first earl of Suffolk, erected a 
mqst magnificent building, that occupied thirteen years 
in its erection, and was considered the largest mansion 
in the kingdom. Only one court now remains, but it 
forms a most splendid residence. The ruins are re- 
markable for the thickness of the walls, and the once 
frowning strength of the structure. 

Wales, a principality in the west of England, 120 
miles long and 80 wide, bounded on the north by the 
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Irish Sea, on the west by that and St. George's 
Channel ; on the south by the Bristol Channel ; and 
on the east by the counties of Chester, Salop, 
Hereford, and Monmouth. At what time it was 
divided into counties is not known. In the time of 
Henry VIII. the four counties of Brecknockshire, 
Denbighshire, Eadnorshire, and Montgomeryshire, were 
added by act of parliament to the other eight, supposed 
to have been of ancient date in the time of Edward I. 
The first division of Wales upon record was about the 
year 870, when Roderick king of Wales, divided it 
among his three sons, into three districts, which were 
called kingdoms, and distinguished by the names of 
South Wales, Powis Land, and North Wales. This 
division gave rise to many wars, in which the kingdom 
of Fowls Land was divided among the conquerors, and 
annexed partly to South, and partly to North Wales; 
divisions which subsist to the present day. In the 
time of the Saxons, that form of government was esta- 
blished, which, with some circumstantial variations, 
has continued ever since. After the Norman conquest 
many alterations were made from time to time in the 
form of government, and the manner in which it was 
administered. Wales was governed by its own princes 
and laws till the year 1282, when Llewellen ap Gryf- 
fith, prince of that country, lost both his life and his 
kingdom to Edward I., who created his own son, prince 
of Wales : a title enjoyed ever since by the eldest sons 
of the kings of England. In the time of Henry II., the 
inhabitants were so deplorably dark, that they could 
not with the least propriety be called Christians. In the 
time of queen Elizabeth, if we may believe Penry, there 
were but two or three that could preach in the whole 
principality of Wales. In former times, the inhabitants 
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of Wales were described as a nation of soldiers. Every 
man being obliged to take up arms in a time of dis- 
tress. The Welsh are choleric ; but extremely hospi- 
table, and never forget a benefit. In the time of king 
Offa, the Welsh lost the greater part of the Marches, 
and that prince, either with a view of preventing their 
incursions, or marking the boundaries of their country, 
threw up a dyke from the Wye to the Dee, still visible 
in many places. 

Wall, Northumberland, 278 miles from London, 
a township and chapelry in the parish of St. John 
Lee. The chapel, which is dedicated to St. Oswald^ 
was erected by the monks of Hexham, on the spot 
where king Oswald first raised the standard of the 
cross, and defeated the Britons under Cedwall. A 
large silver coin of the former was found when the 
chapel was repaired; and a defaced Roman altar 
stands in the cemetery, near which is a field where 
human skulls and hilts of swords have frequently been 
ploughed up. 

Wall Town, Northumberland, 285 miles from 
London, a township, in the parish of Haltwhistle, 
intersected by the Roman wall, and containing the 
stations Little Chesters and Great Chesters; the 
ramparts of the latter are in a better state of preser- 
vation than those of any other on the wall ; two of 
the ditches are still existing, and considerable remains 
of a town. Numerous evidences of the mighty con- 
querors have been found. 

Wallazey, palatinate of Chester, 104 miles from 
London, a parish and township, is a peninsula forming 
the south-west angle of the county. Near the hotel, 
fitted up for the convenience of those resorting for 
sea-bathing, is a pillar erected to commemorate thQ 
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death of Mrs. Barde, who, heing thrown out of her 
carriage, was killed upon the spot. Races were 
formerly held here, at which, in the reign of 
Charles II., the unfortunate duke of Monmouth ran 
his horse, won the plate, and presented it to the 
daughter of the Mayor of Chester. 

Wallingpokd, Berkshire, 46 miles from London, 
a borough and market town, deriving its name from 
the ancient British Guallen, or the Roman Vallum, 
each signifying an old fort and a ford over the river. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and was a station of 
the Romans ; is seated on the banks of the Thames, 
between Reading and Oxford. The church is a very 
handsome structure, with a square embattled tower 
ornamented ; and on which is the figure of an armed 
knight on horseback, supposed to represent king 
Stephen. The Conqueror crossed the Thames here 
on his march to London. During the war between 
Stephen and the empress, the castle, built by the 
Romans, was occupied and held for the latter. It was 
afterwards the place of meeting betweeh king John 
and the barons. At the beginning of the war between 
Charles and the Parliament it was garrisoned for the 
king, and was not surrendered till the dose of the 
war; when, in 1653, it was completely demolished. 
Part of a wall near the river, is all that remains to 
call to mind the events of its history. 

Wallop Netheb, Hants, 66 miles from London, 
a parish, in the centum of Thomgate^ noticed for a 
point, on an elevated ridge, called Danebury Hill, on 
which are very extensive remains of a circular en- 
campment, with very high ramparts; and near arc 
several barrowsi one of which is called Canute's 
Barrow« 
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Wallsend, Northumberland, 274 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, in the east division of Castleward, 
taking its name from its situation at the extremity of 
the Picts' Wall on the east. It contained the Roman 
station Legedunum, and was garrisoned by the first 
cohort of the Lergi, stationed 'here for the defence of 
their shipping. The numerous relics discovered prove 
it to have been a large trading colony of the Romans. 
Immense quantities of that excellent coal, called after 
this place, are shipped for London and other places, 
the digging of which is attended with great danger 
from the wildfire ; as, in 1821, fifty-two persons were 
killed in one of the pits by an explosion. 

Walmeb, Kent, 74 miles from London, a parish, 
and a member of the town and port of Sandwich, 
famed for the salubrity of its air, and, consequently, 
much frequented during the bathing season. The 
castle was built by Henry VIII., at the same time as 
those of Deal and Sandown, for the defence of the 
coast. It stands close to the sea shore, and commands 
a beautiful view of the Downs, the Straits of Dover, 
and the French coast. It is the residence of the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports, for whose convenience 
the foss was converted into a garden. 

Walwey, Isle of, palatinate of Lancaster, 276 
miles from London, a chapelry in the parish of Dalton 
in Fumess. It is insular at high tides, but contains 
several wells of fresh water, which rise and fall with 
them. On a rocky islet, near the lighthouse, called 
the Pile of Fouldrey, or the Isle of Fowls, are large 
remains of a strong castle, built by one of the abbots 
of Furness. 

Walpole, St. Andeew's, Norfolk, 96 miles 
from London, a parish, deriving its name from the 
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great wall built by the Romans, to defend it from the 
encroachments of the sea, and from an extensive pool 
of water near it. Many Roman bricks and the remains 
of an aqueduct have been discovered near it. 

Walsall, Staffordshire, 118 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on a pleasant emi- 
nence, and watered by a small feeder of the river 
Tame. For the size of the town it has more charities 
than any other in the kingdom. 

Walsham, Nokth, Norfolk, 123 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, seated on the road from 
Norwich to Cromer. The church, which is dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, is a spacious building, but the tower, 
which fell down in 1 724, is in ruins. In the chancel 
is an elegant monument to the memory of sir William 
Paston, knight, the founder of the grammar school, 
in which admiral lord Nelson received the elements of 
his education. About a mile south of the town is a 
stone cross, erected, to commemorate a victory in 1 382, 
by Spencer, bishop of Norwich, over . 6ome rebels 
headed by a dyer, named Leycester. 

Walsingham, Little, Norfolk, 113 miles from 
London, a parish, and formerly a market town, seated 
on the banks of a small stream, which falls into the 
sea. A chapel was founded here in honour of the 
Virgin Mary, which obtained great celebrity, became 
immensely rich, and was as much frequented as the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. Among 
the royal visitors was Henry VIIL, who, in the second 
year of his reign, walked barefoot from Barsham to 
this place, to present a rich necklace to the image 
of the Virgin. The. remains of the monastery added 
to it, consist of the great western portal, a lofty and 
richly ornamented arch, sixty feet high, a spacioua 
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refectory part of the cloisters, and two wells, called 
the Wishing Wells ; from a belief that those who drank 
of the water would have whatever they wished for. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex, 12 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on the banks of the 
river Lea, which here divides into several streams, 
* and separates the two counties of Essex and Hereford. 
It was built in the time of Canute the Great, and was 
originally part of the forest of Essex; deriving its 
name from the Saxon words ham, a place, and weald, 
. woody, being originaUy overgrown with trees ; and the 
additional appellation from an abbey founded Iby king 
Harold, in which he and his two brothers, slain at 
Hastings, were inljprred, after repeated entreaty of the 
Conqueror by his mother that she might give it an 
honourable interment. This once magnificent and 
stately abbey reveals its splendour in its ruins. 

Waltham Cross, Hertfordshire, 11 miles from 
London, a ward in the parish of Cheshunt, crossed by 
the New River, and separated from the parish of 
Waltham Abbey by the river Lea. It derives the 
appellation of Cross, from an elegant stone cross, 
erected on the east side of the road by Edward I., in 
memory of his beloved queen, whose body rested here 
on its way from Hareby to London ; it is adorned with 
pendant shields, bearing the devices of England, 
Castile, Leon, and Poitou. 

Waltham, White, Berkshire, 26 miles from 
London, a parish, noticed for Smucus House, now 
occupied by a farmer, which is enclosed by a moat, 
and is said to have been a hunting seat of prince 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII. 

Walthamstow, Essex, six miles from London, a. 
parish, seated on the borders of Epping Forest, and 
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separated from the county of Middlesex by the 
navigable river Lea, consisting of numerous mansions, 
detached and surrounded with trees and woodland. 

Walion-le-Dale, palatinate of Lancaster, 217 
miles from London, a chapelry in the parish of Black- 
bum, seated on an eminence, commanding beautiful 
prospects over the vale of Bibble. It was the scene . 
of a great battle, fought in 1648, between Cromwell 
and the duke of Hamilton ; and in 1715, general, or 
parson Wood, and his congregation here defended the 
passage of the river against the Scotch rebels, 

Waiton, High and Low, Cumberland, 811 
miles from London, a parish, in Eskdale, which con- 
tained the Eoman station Petriana, the site of which 
is now called Castle Steads ; several houses have been 
built out of its ruins, which, from the blackness of the 
stones, are supposed to have been subjected to fire ; 
most probably it was burnt by the Scots and Picts. 

Walten-in-IiE-Sokek, Essex, 60 miles froia Lon- 
don, a parish, in the hundred of Tendring, bounded 
on three sides by the sea, forming a noted promontory 
called the Naze, from the Saxon, signifying a Nose of 
Land. The beach is a delightful promenade, and 
affords superior facilities for bathing. The shore 
abounds in pyrites; immense quantities of which were 
formerly made into sulphurate of iron. Many curious 
fossils, the tusks of elephants, with the horns, bones, 
and teeth of other huge animals, have been found in 
the clay after the ebbing of strong tides. Near the 
old hall is a lofty quadrangular building, erected by 
the corporation of the Trinity House, serving to direct 
vessels passing or entering the port of Harwich* 

Wai.ton-tjI'oit-Thame8, Surrey, 18 miles from 
London, a parisbf seated on the banks of the Thames, 
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deriving its name from the Roman works still visible 
in the neighbourhood, the chief of which, on St. 
George's Hill, is called th^ Camp of Caesar, who here 
gave battle to Cassivelaunus at the head of the Bri- 
tons ; but that chief having driven sharp stakes into 
the bed of the Thames, successfully opposed the bold 
attempts of the Eomans to force the passage of the 
river ; the place is still called Cowey Stakes. Among 
the charities, there is a remarkable grant by one 
Smith, originally a beggar, who having amassed a con- 
siderable sum, left a portion of it to the poor of every 
parish in this county, except those wherein he had 
been punished as a vagabond. Apps Court, in this 
parish, was once a residence of cardinal Wolsey ; but 
the site of the building is occupied by a modem 
mansion, the owner of which is subject to an old 
custom of distributing yearly a barrel of beer, and a 
quarter of corn made into bread ; among such tra- 
vellers as may happen td present themselves on the 
13th of November. Ashby House, one of the edifices 
built by Wolsey, was occasionally the residence of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Walton-upon-Trbnt, Derbyshire, 125 miles from 
London, a parish in the hundred of Repton and Grealey, 
noticed for being the place where Edward H. forded 
the Trent in pursuit of Thomas earl of Lancaster, and 
the disaffected barons. 

Wantage, Essex, seven miles from London, a 
parish seated on the borders of Epping Forest, con- 
taining many handsome villas. Wansted House, once 
a very large and stately structure, seated in an ex- 
tensive and beautiful park, and adorned with plea- 
sure grounds, was built, in 1716, by sir Richard Child, 
created earl of Tilney, in ITdl, and coming by mar* 
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riage into the possession of the Hon. W. P. Wel- 
lesley, who married Miss Tibiey Long ; it was taken 
down and sold by auction, in 1822, to pay his debts, 
contracted by imitating the extravagance of royalty. Of 
this stately mansion nothing remains but the stables. 

Wantage, Berkshire, 69 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, in the centum of the same 
name, seated on the borders of the vale of the White 
Horse. It has the honour of being the natal place of 
Alfred the Great, who was bom in 849, and whose 
memory is retained in a well, called Alfred's Well. 

Wapping, Middlesex, a parish in the Tower divi- 
sion of the hundred of Ossulston, seated on the north 
bank of the Thames. It contains the London Docks, 
which occupy more than twenty acres of ground ; that 
called St. George's Dock will hold 500 sail. Thomas 
Dilworth, author of a system of arithmetic and book- 
keeping, was master of the free school here. 

Wabe, Hertfordshire, 21 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, existing in the time of Alfred, 
seated in a valley on the river Lea. More malt is 
made here than in any town in the kingdom, there 
being above seventy malt-houses in the town. The 
Danes, in the time of Alfred, built a fort here, but 
the king, by turning the course of the Lea, left 
their ships dry. It was from this parish that sir H. 
Middle ton brought the New River in the reign of 
James I. 

Wakeham, Dorsetshire, 112 miles from London, a 
borough and market town, existing before the invasion 
by the Romans, and afterwards in the possession of the 
Saxons. The present name is Saxon, derived from 
Var Ham, Edward the Martyr, killed by order of his 
stepmother, was interred here, but afterwards removed 
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to Shaftesbury. In 1215, Peter of Fomfret and hia 
son were cruelly executed, on account of the former 
having foretold the deposition of king John. It for- 
merly had eight churches, now reduced to three ; also 
a wall of earth, and a castle. In the vicinity, fine 
tobacco pipe clay is dug, of which upwards of ten 
thousand tons are sent off. It is the natal place of 
Horace Walpole. 

Waekwoeth, Northumberland, 808 miles from 
London, a parish and township, seated about a mile 
from the sea. On a bold eminence near the river 
Coquet, by which it is nearly encompassed^ stand the 
majestic ruins of the castle ; the moat encloses a space 
of five acres; a small portion of the grand entrance still 
remains. About a mile from the town is an ancient 
hermitage, with a small chapel containing an altar. 

Wabminsteb, Wiltshire, 96 miles from London, a 
market town and parish in the centum of the same 
name. It is a very ancient town, seated on the Willey, 
and had formerly great privileges, with exemption from 
tax or tribute. It has the greatest trade in malt of any 
town in the west of England ; and it is considered as 
one of the most salubrious in the kingdom, from tlie 
longevity of its inhabitants. On the downs to the 
eastward of the town are two camps, one called Battle- 
bury, which from its double works is thought to be 
Danish ; and the other Scratchbury, a square fortifica- 
tion, with only a single foss. A little to the west of 
the town is a lofty eminence caUed Clay Hill, which 
may be seen for many miles round the country. It iff 
very steep on every side, and on the summit is a 
tumulus, which at a distance resembles the crown of a 
man's hat. The hill is visited by all the young people 
in the vicinity every Palm Sunday, but for what reason 
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18 not known, though the custom, in all probability, 
arose from monkish superstition. 

Wabbikoton, palatinate of Lancaster, 184 miles 

» 

from London, a market town and parish, supposed to 
hare been a British town and afterwards a Boman 
station, in the year 79, when Agricola invaded the 
country. The name is derived from the Saxon Woer-^. 
ing and Tun, signifying a fortified town. In the civil 
war, the town was garrisoned for the king, and it was 
several times the scene of severe and bloody contests. 

Wabwickshibe, an inland county, bounded by 
the counties of Stafford and Derby on the north, by 
the counties of Gloucester and Oxford on the south, by 
that of Worcester on the west, and by the counties of 
Leicester and Northampton on the east. This is one 
of the five counties which, in the time of the Bomans, 
were inhabited by the Comavii, and in the Saxon 
Heptarchy, it was part of the kingdom of Mercia. It 
is divided into two parts by the Avon ; the northern 
part is called the Woodlands ; and the southern, the 
Feldon ; a champaign country of great fertility. 

Wabwick, Warwickshire, 90 miles from London, 
a borough, market town, and county town, seated on a 
rocky eminence on the Avon, deriving its name, accord- 
ing to Somner, from the Saxon Wearing toic, signifying 
a wear and a pott. In Welsh, it is called Car Leiuj i. e, 
the Legion's Camp, where the major of the Dalmatian 
Horse, acted under the duke of Britain. It was de- 
stroyed by the Danes, but restored by Ethelfleda, 
daughter of Alfred the Great. In the reign of Edward 
I. the fortifications were repaired by the earl of War- 
wick, who, in conjunction with Thomas earl of Lan- 
caster, having taken Pierce Gaveston prisoner, had him 
decapitated on BlakeloW Hill, in 1312. In the civil 
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war under Charles II., the castle was garrisoned for 
parliament by lord Brook, when it was attacked by the 
royalists, who, after besieging it for a fortnight, were 
obliged to raise the siege. 

Wabwigk, Cumberland, 301 miles from London, 
a parish and township, pleasantly seated on the west 
bank of the .river Eden. From the large works of 
earth, still remaining, this place is supposed to have 
been a Roman station. 

Wasdale or Nethek Wasdale, Cumberland, 279 
mUes from London, a township and chapelry, noticed 
for its beautiful lake, called Wast Water, more than 
three miles long, half a mile wide, and ninety yards 
deep, and which is never known to freeze. 

Watohet, Somersetshire, 156 miles from Lon- 
don, a seaport, market town, and township, pleasantly 
seated in a valley, on a creek of the Bristol Channel. 
It was formerly a place of great trade ; and in times 
gone by suffered severely from the Danes, who on one 
occasion not only destroyed the town, but put all the 
inhabitants to the sword. 

Watebi-ttll, Staffordshire, 154 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish nearly encompased by the river Hamps, 
from which it takes its name. This river enters the 
ground at the waterhouses, runs under ground for three 
miles to Ham, whence emerging it joins the Manifold. 

Watton, Norfolk, 91 miles from London, a market 
town and parish, seated in the centre of the hundred 
of Waylond, near that part of the county called Filand. 
It is poticed only for Wayland Wood in the vicinity, 
supposed to be the scene of the tale of the " Children in 
the Wood." 

Weabmouth, Monk, palatinate of Durham, 268 
miles from London, a parish forming the north suburb 
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of Sunderland, of which it may be considered a part ; 
deriving its name from its situation at the mouth of thq 
Wear, and the additional name from a ' monastery 
founded in 674. In this monastery Bede passed the 
first part of his life ; and by some, it is said that he 
was bom here. 

Wedmobe, Somersetshire, 130 miles from London, 
a parish delightfully seated on an eminence, taking 
its name from Wetmoor, the appellation of the land in 
the vicinity, from its being formerly covered with water 
the greater part of the year: From discovering a large 
vessel in the moor, it is supposed the sea came up to 
the town. 

Webnesfield, Staffordshire, 123 miles from Lon- 
don, a township and chapelry, in the parish of Wolver- 
hampton, famed for a battle fought here between 
Edward the Elder, the son of Alfred the Grreat, and 
the Danes of Mercia, when the latter were defeated 
with great slaughter. 

Weedon Bbck, or Wbedon-on-thb-Strebt, 72 
miles from London, a parish, noticed for the great 
military depot, a building capable of receiving 200,000 
stand of small arms, besides several pieces of artillery. 

Wednesbuby, Staffordshire, 117 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, seated near the head of 
the river Tame. It had a stately castle, and was for- 
tified against the Danes by Ethelfleda, daughter of 
Alfred the Great. The neighbourhood abounds in 
iron and coal of a most excellent quality. The church 
stands on a hill, supposed to occupy the site of the 
ancient castle. 

Wellingboeoitgh, Northamptonshire, 67 miles 
from London, a market town and parish, deriving its 
name from the springs that abound here* One of which, 
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called Kedwell, was formerly so famed for its medicinal 
virtues, that, in 1626, Charles I. and his queen resided 
in tents for a season, for the purpose of drinking the 
water at the fountain head. The staple trade of the 
town is the. manufacture of boots and shoes for the 
army. 

Wellington, Shropshire, 142 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated near the Watling- 
street, partly bounded by the river Tern. It is said to 
be the first place of rendezvous of Charles I. during 
the civil war; though Nottingham Park is said by 
others to be the place from whence he issued his com- 
mission of battle and array. 

Wellington, Somersetshire, 148 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, considerably improved 
of late years. It gives the title of duke to Arthur 
Wellesley, to whose splendid victories a stately column 
has been erected. 

Wells, Somersetshire, 120 miles from London, an 
ancient city and bishoprick, seated near the fountain, 
head of the Ar, deriving its name from a celebrated 
spring called St. Andrew's Well. It has been the seat 
of a bishop since the time of Edward the Elder. The 
see being removed to Bath» was the cause of such 
violent disputes between the inhabitants of each city, 
that to set them at rest, it was decided that the two 
cities should form ope episcopacy. Cardinal Wolsey, 
Laud, and the learned Dr.Hichard Kidder, were bishops 
of this place. The latter, together with his lady, was 
killed in his palace during the dreadful storm of Novem- 
ber 1703. The cathedral church is a most splendid 
building in the decorated style, principally erected by 
bishop Jocelyn de Welles, in 1239, who appears to 
have been. ^ most liberal benefactor to this city. 

Q 5 
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Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, North Wales, 
171 miles from London, a handsome, well built 
market town, seated in a rich and delightful country, 
near the banks of the Severn. It is a great flannel 
market; and the yearly value of the flannel sold 
here is estimated at 200,000/. Castell Coch, the 
glory of the place, was the residence of the princes 
of Powis. On the summit of the Freydden Hills, in 
•this parish, is the ancient encampment of the brave 
Caractacus, where the last battle for the liberty of 
Britain was fought, and Anally lost by his defeat. 

Wem, Shropshire, 163 miles from London, a 
market town, parish, and township, pleasantly seated 
on the river Roden. It conferred the title of baron 
on judge Jefferies, created in 1643, being the first 
who enjoyed the title by patent, but on the death 
of his son it became extinct. This town was the 
first in the county that declared for parliament in 
1643 ; in the same year a body of the king's forces, 
under lord Capel, attempted to take it by storm, but 
was repulsed by the small garrison, most nobly as- 
sisted by the women. When a town is besieged, a 
. corps of ladies ought to be formed for its defence. 
Remember Saragossa, Spain ! 

Wendoveb, Buckinghamshire, 35 miles from 
London, a borough, market town, and parish, seated 
at the fQot of the Chiltem Hills, near the vale of 
Aylesbury. The patriot Hampden represented this 
place in five successive parliaments. 

Wbnlock Much, Shropshire, 148 miles from 
London, a borough, market town, and parish, in the 
hundred of the same name. It was famed in the time 
of RichEird II. for mines of copper and quarries of 
limestolie. It is a to^yn of great antiquity, owing its 
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importance to a convent founded in the* serentb cen* 
tury; the splendid ruins of which prove it to have 
been one of great and costly magnificence. 

Wbnslet, North Riding of Yorkshire, 232 miles 
from London, a parish and township, pleasantly seated 
on a gentle eminence on the bank of the river Ure. 
Near to which are the ruins of Bolton Castle, built in 
the time of Bichard II. 

Wbktworth, West Riding of Yorkshire, 160 
miles from London, a township and chapelry; noticed 
for a mansion called Wentworth House, erected by the 
first Marquis of Rockingham, having a front of 200 
yards in length, and a noble portico, supported by six 
columns of the Corinthian order : supposed to be the 
third house in the kingdom. 

Weobly, Herefordshire, 147 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, owing its origin, in 
all probability, to a castle built here, taken from the 
empress Maud by Stephen, the ruins of which still 
remain. 

Westbubt, Wiltshire, 99 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, in the hundred of 
the same name, seated below Salisbury Plain. It was 
formerly a town of great trade in broadcloths and 
kerseymeres : one house employing upwards of a 
thousand hands. 

Westerham, Kent, 21 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, in the hundred of the same 
name, seated on the descent of a hill, on the west of 
the county. In the church there is a fine cenotaph to 
the memory of the brave general Wolfe, killed at 
Quebec in 1759, a native of this town, as was also 
Hoadley, bishop of Winchester. 

Westmoreland, county of. This county, which has 
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its name from its western situation, and the nature of 
the soil, which is principally moorish, is bounded on 
the west and north-west by Cumberland, on the north- 
east by the bishopric of Durham, on the east by York- 
shire, and on the south by Lancashire. It is not, like 
the other counties, divided into himdreds but into wards^ 
and each of these into constable wicks. It is one of 
the counties which, in the time of the Komans, was 
inhabited by the Brigantes. The traces of two military 
ways of the Komans are still visible in this county ; 
upon one of which relics of very remote antiquity 
have been discovered. In the Saxon times, when this 
county was subject to the kings of Northumberland, 
the mountains were of great use in restraining the 
inroads of the Scots and Picts, and the inhabitants, 
being hardened and inured to war by cpnstant alarms 
and skirmishes with them, were looked upon as a body 
of forces. This county is watered by several lakes, 
which, in the north of England, are called meres. 
The chief of which, Winander Mere, which was so called 
from its winding banks, lies to the south of Ambleside, 
and is about ten miles long and two wide. The water 
is exceedingly clear, and the bottom, which is a con<- 
tinued rock, is in some places very deep. 

Weston Favell, Northamptonshire, 66 miles from 
London, a parish, noticed for the Rev. James Hervey, 
author of "Meditations among the Tombs," being 
interred in the church, and for many years rector of 
this parish; 

Wbston-supbr-Mare, Srfmersetshire, 130 miles 
from London, a parish, seated on the margin of Uphill 
Bay, near the Bristol Channel. Now a fashionable 
resort for sea-bathing, for which there are several iwj? 
and commodious lodging-houses. 
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Weston Underwood, Buckinghamshire, 55 miles 
from London, a parish, pleasantly seated on the north 
side of the rive^ Ouse. There is an ancient family man- 
sion belonging to the Throckmorton family, now not 
inhabited. The poet Cowper resided in this parish 
the latter part of his life. 

WxsTWARD, Cumberland, 303 miles from London, 
a parish, seated partly on the Wampool river and 
partly on the Waver. About a mile from the church, 
on the Roman road, is Old Carlisle, ^the site of a 
great Roman station, covered with extensive ruins 
and foundations of massive buildings. The walls 
enclose an area of about four acres, and are surrounded 
with the remains of a double ditch. 

Wethbrbt, West Riding of Yorkshire, 194 miles 
from London, a market town and chapelry, in the 
.parish of Spofforth, pleasantly seated on the north 
side of the river Wharfe. During the civil wars this 
town was garrisoned for the parliament, and success- 
fully repulsed two attacks made upon it by sir Thomas 
Glenham. The Roman way crossed the Wharfe at 
St. Helensford, a little below Wetherby. 

Wbtton, Staffordshire, 139 miles from London, a 
parish, in the south division of the hundred, pleasantly 
seated and enclosed by romantic cliffs. The river 
Manifold flows as far as the mill of this town, where 
it suddenly disappears, and flows imder grotmd for 
five miles. On Ecton Hill there are very deep copper 
mines. In this parish there is a remarkable cavern 
of large dimensions, called Thor's Cave, in which the 
Druids are supposed to have offered human sacrifices ' 
to the god Thor. 

Wetbridge, Surrey, 29 miles from London, a 
parish, deriving its name from the river Wey, on which 
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it is seated, near its conflux with tlie Thames. In the 
vicinity are many elegant mansions of the great, the 
chief of which is Oatlands, the country residence of 
H.R.H. the late duke of York. In the church of 
Weybridge, H.R.H. the late duchess of York was 
interred. 

WxTHiLi., Hants, 63 miles from London, a parish, 
seated on the edge of Salisbury Plain ; celebrated for 
the great fair held in its vicinity, on the first day of 
which upwards of a hundred thousand sheep have been 
sold. It is one of the largest fairs in the kingdom, 
lasting ten days. 

Weymouth, Dorsetshire, 128 miles from London, 
a seaport, borough, and market town, seated on the 
river Wey, near its mouth, from whence its name. It 
is a town of antiquity, as mention is made of it in 
a charter granted by king Athelstan. The ships of 
this port took one of the Spanish Armada and brought 
her into port. In the civil war it was by turns in 
the possession of both parties. In consequence of a 
great fire it fell to decay ; but arose into one of the 
most fashionable resorts during the summer season, 
from the occasional visits of George III. and his family. 
The esplanade is one of the finest promenades in the 
kingdom, being above half a mile long and thirty yards 
in width. 

Whatton-upon-Smite, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles 
from London, a parish, noticed for its church con- 
taining the effigy of a Knight Templar in armour, 
and a tablet to the memory of Thomas Cranmer, 
father of the famed archbishop Cranmer, who was 
bom at Aslacton, in this parish, in 1489. He was 
made archbishop of Canterbury as a reward for his 
services in annulling the marriage with Catharine of 
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Arragon. This prelate had the courage to excom- 
municate the pope. 

Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire, 25 miles from 
London, a parish, seated on the river Lea, noticed for 
the 'barons in rebellion here assembling their forces 
against Edward II. 

Whbrwell, Hants, 63 miles from London, a 
parish, in the hundred of the same name. A nunnery 
was founded and endowed here by Elfrida, to expiate 
the crime of murdering Edward the Martyr, to make 
room, for her own son Ethelred II., in which she 
spent twenty years in penance, living on bread and 
water, wearing sackcloth next her skin, and sleeping 
on the bare stones. Ethelred, on hearing of the death 
of Edward, burst into tears, for which his mother 
beat him so severely with a war taper, that he never 
afterwards could bear the sight of them; In a wood, 
called Harewood, in this parish, a stone marks the spot 
where Ethelwold, the treacherous minister of Edgar, 
was killed by the king, for deceiving him respecting 
the beauty of Elfrida. When the king was drawing 
the lance out of his body, the son of Ethelwold came 
up, and the king asking him how he liked that game, 
the unnatural son replied, " What pleases you, sire, 
pleases me." 

Whickham, palatinate of Durham, 272 miles from 
London, a parish, pleasantly seated on an eminence 
about one mile south of the Tyne. In this parish 
there is a bed of calcined coal, said to have been caused 
by the English having set fire to their camp, when 
pressed by the Scots under Leslie, which set fire to 
a stratum of coal that burnt with great fury for several 
years. 

Whiston, Northamptonshire, 66 n3iles from Lon- 
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don, a parish, seated on the Nen, noticed for the 
remains of a moated building, said to have been the 
residence of king John. » 

Whitbeck, Cumberland, 279 miles from London, 
a parish, seated between the mountain of Black Combe 
and the sea. In the former is a hollow of great 
depth, supposed to have been the crater of a volcano ; 
from the inside being lined with vitrified matter. In 
the morasses trunks of large trees have been found at 
a great depth. Here are likewise the remains of three 
temples of the Druids, consisting of massive stones 
like those at Stonehenge. 

Whitby, North Riding of Yorkshire, 236 miles 
from London, a seaport, market town, parish, and 
township ; a town of great antiquity, owing its origin 
to an abbey founded in the seventh century by Oswy, 
king of Northumberland. It is supposed to take its 
name from the colour of the houses, being called 
Whitleby, or the White Town. It arose to a town of 
consequence from the discovery of the alum mines, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The abbey, destroyed by the 
Danes, was rebuilt soon after the Conquest, and 
flourished till the dissolution. Its remains stand on a 
cliff eighty yards above the sea level. • Whitby is the 
natal place of captain James Cook, the unfortunate 
navigator. 

Whitchukch, Shropshire, 162 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on an acclivity in a 
beautiful part of the coimty. In the vicinity are three 
fine lakes, called Osmere, Blackmere, and Brown Moss 
Water. King John marshalled his forces here in 1211, 
prior to attacking the Welsh, on which occasion he 
advanced to the foot of Snowden. 

Whitehaven, Cumberland, 294 i^iles from Jion- 
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don, a large seaport and market town in the parish of 
St. Bees ; taking its name from a great rock of hard 
white stone standing to the west of it by the side of 
the harbour. The coal mines of Whitehaven are of 
great depth, some of them having been sunk to the 
depth of 300 yards, and the workings extended to a 
great distance under the sea. The mines, like all 
others that are deep, are infested with wildfire, or in- 
flammable air, by which many lives are lost. 

Whittington, Derbyshire, 150 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, memorable in history as the place where 
the glorious revolution of 1688 was planned. In a 
house, called the '' Eevolution House," on Whittington 
Moor, in consequence of a shower of rain, the earl of 
Devonshire, the earl of Derby, lord Delamere, and 
others, met to deliberate, and to resolve on protecting 
the rights and liberties of the people from the tyranny 
of a king. The chair in which Devonshire sat as 
president is still to be seen; and wOl ever be held 
sacred by those who prefer liberty of conscience to 
the bigotry of the Church of Home. England greatly 
erred when she did not elevate James to the rank of a 
martyr. 

WicKWAR, Gloucestershire, 111 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on two small streams. 
It is governed by a mayor and aldermen, by an ancient 
charter ; the clothing trade, formerly considerable, is 
greatly declined. The town is greatly indebted to 
Alexander Horsea, a native of this place, who, when 
a boy, ran away from his parents, but met with such 
good turns of fortune in the world, as enabled him to 
found a free-school here. In the garden of the manor 
house of this town is a chestnut-tree, which measures 
fifty-seven feet in circuit, at the height of six feet from 
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the ground, and is supposed to have been planted in 
the reign of king John. 

WioAKy palatinate of Lancaster, 196 miles from 
London, a borough, market town, and parish, seated 
on the banks of the river Douglass ; said to have been 
the scene of many battles between the Britons and 
Saxons. In 1650, a battle was fought here between 
the forces of Charles I. and those of parliament, in 
which the latter were victorious : the earl of Derby 
who commanded the former being taken prisoner and 
beheaded. A column is erected to the memory of sir 
Thomas Tildesley, who fell in this battle. This place 
produces a kind of coal, called cannel, of which snuff* 
boxes and other toys have been made. 

Wight, Islb of, Hampshire, an island in the 
English Channel, separated from the opposite coast of 
Hampshire by a narrow strait. Though it was con- 
quered by Vespasian in the reign of Claudius, there are 
few remains of the conqueror. In the time of Alfred, 
it was ravaged by the Danes ; and in the tenth century 
they obtained possession of the island. King John 
resided here to make preparations for renewing the 
war with the barons, after they had compelled him to 
sign " Magna Charta." It is nearly divided into two 
parts by the river Medina. At the west end of the 
island are those rocks called " Needles," among which 
were two very tall, but they, long since, have been 
undermined and sunk in the sea. 

WiGMOBE, Herefordshire, 142 miles from London, 
a parish in the hundred of the same name, delightfully 
seated on the slope of an immense mountain of bare 
rock. The ruins of its once stately castle, mantled 
with ivy, stand on a commanding eminence; the 
massive walls of the keep, and the outer works are all 
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that remain. It is of great antiquity, having been 
repaired by Edward the Elder. 

WiGTON, Cumberland, 303 miles from London, a 
market town, parish, and township ; a well-built town, 
seated in a healthy situation. The church is erected 
on the site of the ancient edifice, said to have been 
built by the first baron of Wigton, with materials from 
Old Carlisle, a Boman station in the vicinity. It is 
the natal place of Smirk, the historical pamter. 

WiLLOTTGHBT, Warwickshire, 80 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, formerly of much more consequence 
than now, though, from the discovery of mineral wa- 
ters, it is becoming a watering-place. In the reign of 
Henry I. it was a royal demesne. After the battle of 
Edge Hill, the forces of parliament marched through 
this place, and were on the point of destroying the 
ancient cross, but they were overruled by the vicar. 

WiiLOTTGHBY-ON-THE-WoiiDSi Nottinghamshire, 
124 miles from London, a parish, on the west side of 
which passes the old foss-road. The village is noticed 
for a cross, the shaft of which, fifteen feet high, 
consists of a single stone. From the antiquities found 
here it is supposed to have been a Homan station. 

WiLTOW, Wiltshire, 84 miles from London, a 
borough and market town, seated near the conflux of 
the rivers Nadder and Wily, from the latter of which 
it takes its name. It was formerly the capital of the 
coimty, but now greatly reduced. It was seized by the 
Danes in the time of Alfred. Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
burnt it in revenge for the cruelty of Ethelred, who 
had massacred almost all the Danes in the kingdom. 
Stephen was surprised in it by the forces of the em- 
press, under the tiommand of the earl of Gloucester, 
leaving his baggage behind him, when the conqueror 
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plundered and burnt the town. Here is Wilton 
House, one of the most splendid mansions in the king- 
dom, the seat of the earl of Pembroke ; and in this 
house sir Philip Sidney composed his '' Arcadia ;" the 
countess of Pembroke being his sister. 

WiiiTSHiBE, an inland county, is bounded on the 
west by that of Somerset, on the east by those of 
Berks and Hants, on the north by the county of 
Gloucester, and on the south b;^ Dorsetshire. The 
air of this coimty is healthy, sharp upon the hills, but 
mild in the valleys, even during winter. The northern 
part, called North Wiltshire, is full of pleasant emi- 
nences. It was once covered with wood, which is in a 
great measure cut down. The banks of the rivers 
afford beautiful plains of fruitful meadows, where great 
numbers of black cattle are constantly fed, while the 
downs afford pasture for innumerable flocks of sheep. 

Wimbledon, Surrey, nine miles from London, a 
parish, noticed for a battle fought here between Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent, and the king of the West Saxons. 
In the vicinity is a well which is never known to 
freeze. The celebrated John Home Tooke, Esq., au- 
thor of " The Diversions of Purley," died here, after 
many years residence in the parish. Whoever will 
peruse his life, will see that he had not less principle 
than the government which tried him for high treason. 

WiMSOBKE M1KSTEB9 Dorsetshire, 100 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated near the 
conflux of the rivers Stour and Allen. The word 
minster is added from its monastery, in which the 
West Saxon king Ethelred was interred, who fell in 
battle with the Danes in the year 873. In the time of 
the Romans, this was one of the two winter stations 
for their legions. Dorchester being the other. They 
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left many marks of their magnificence in this place, 
and on this account the town of Wimhome was held 
in great estimation hy the Saxons. The grandfather 
and mother of Henry VII., the duke and duchess of 
Somerset, were interred here. M. Prior, the poet and 
historian, was a native of this town. 

Wing ANTON, Somersetshire, 108 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, a town of great antiquity, 
pleasantly seated on the river Cale, from whence it 
derived its ancient name, Wyndcaleton. The vicinity 
abounds with interesting scenery; and on the south 
there is an extensive and uninterrupted view of the 
fine vale of Blackmore. This town has the honour of 
the first blood being shed in it in the cause of civil 
and religious liberty. The prince of Orange, soon after 
his landing, having here attacked a detachment of the 
king's dragoons, of which several were slain. 

WiNCEBY, Lincolnshire, 136 miles from London, 
a parish, in which, during the time of the civil wars, 
a battle was fought, when the king's forces were de- 
feated. 

WiNCHCOMBE, Gloucestershire, 99 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, seated in a beautiful 
vale at the foot of the Cotswold hills. It was formerly 
noted for its abbey, whose abbot was mitred and sat in 
parliament, and was surrounded by a wall. Tobacco 
was formerly grown here, and it is said to have been 
the first planted after its being brought into the 
kingdom. 

Wi«rcHELSEA, Sussex, 64 miles from London, a 
borough, market town, and parish, seated on a rocky 
cliff, on an inlet of the sea. It was built by Edward 
I., about three miles from the place where an ancient 
town had been swallowed up by the sea, encompassed 
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with walls, and defended by three strong gates, still in 
good condition. It was burned by the French in the 
reign of Edward IIL, and plundered by the Spaniards 
in the reign of Richard II. It takes its name from 
the Saxon wincel, a comer, and sea. On a level re- 
linquished by the sea, are the remains of Camber 
Castle, built by Henry VIII. In the remains of the 
church are several memorials, one of which is equal to 
any in the kingdom. 

WiKGHESTEB, Hampshire, 62 miles from London, 
an ancient city, being one of the three towns built by 
Alfred, or more probably rebuilt it, as it was one of the 
principal stations of the Romans; works being raised 
here by Ostorius Scapula, traces of which still remain^ 
After the conquest of this part of the island by Cerdic, in 
519, it became the capital of the kingdom of the West 
Saxons. Here is said to have begun the massacre of 
all the Danes in the kingdom, November 13th, 1002, 
by order of that cruel and inhuman tyrant Ethelred 
II. Canute, after reproving his flatterers at Southamp- 
ton, came to St. Peter's in this city, placed his crown 
upon the crucifix, and would never wear it again. 
Rufus was here crowned and interred. The empress 
Matilda was here besieged by her opponent. King 
John for some time kept his court here ; and in this 
city his son, afterwards Henry III., was bom. Henry 
VII. and his queen resided here at the time prince 
Arthur came into the world. In the civil war under 
Charles I. sir William Waller took possession of the 
castle, but it was subsequently taken by the king, who 
held it till after the battle of Naseby, when again 
falling into the hands of parliament it was demolished, 
along with several churches and public buildings. In 
digging to lay the foundations of a new bridewell, on 
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the site of Hyde Abbey, founded by Alfred the Great, 
the tomb of the founder was discovered. There are 
no remains of the nimnery of St. Mary, founded by 
Alswitha, consort of Alfred. 

WiKDSOB, or New Windsoe, Berkshire, 22 miles 
from London, a borough, market town, and parish, 
taking its name from the Saxon WtndU Shoram, i. e,, 
winding shore, from the winding course of the Thames 
at this place. It owes its origin to the castle, originally 
built by the Conqueror, and enlarged by Henry I. It 
was the residence of the succeeding sovereigns, till 
Edward III. caused the ancient building to be taken 
down and the present edifice, with St. George's chapel, 
to be erected. Edward IV., Henry VIL, Henry VIII., 
and Elizabeth, made great additions to it. Charles II. 
furnished the royal apartments with paintings, and 
enlarged the terrace made by Elizabeth, and carried it 
round the east and south sides. This terrace, 623 
yards in length, faced with a rampart of freestone, is 
one of the most noble walks in Europe ; and for the 
extent and beauty of its prospects, is equal to that about 
the Seraglio at Constantinople. From the round tower 
of the castle, there is a view into twelve counties. 
Since 1824, 770,000/. have been granted by parliament 
for the improvement of the castle, and more is wanted 
to complete the improvements ; and this is not to be 
wondered at, when we read on the page of history the 
unbounded extravagance of royalty. In St. George's 
Chapel are interred the remains of Henry VI., Edward 
IV,, Henry VIH., his queen Jane Seymour, George 
HI. and IV., besides several of the family. On the 
south side of the town is the great park, which is 
fourteen miles in circuit, having a noble road from the 
town to the ranger's lodge. 
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WiNDFORD Eagle, Dorsetshire, 119 miles from 
London, a parish, noticed for having several barrows 
in it on Fernham Downs, in one of which seventeen 
urns were found. It is the natal place of the cele- 
brated physician. Dr. Thomas Sydenham. 

WiNOBRwoRTH, Derbyshire, 160 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, through which passes the Ikeneld-street. 
The hall» the seat of the Hunloke family, was gar- 
risoned for parliament in 1643; the present mansion 
was erected on the site of the former in 1728. 

WiNGFiBLD, SoTTTH, Derbyshire, a parish, noticed 
for its once splendid and extensive mansion, built by 
Ralph lord Cromwellt lord-treasurer to Henry VI. It 
was the seat of the Talbots, earls of Shrewsbury ; and 
one of the prisons of the unfortunate Mary queen of 
Scots. It was garrisoned for parliament at the begin- 
ning of the civil wars, but being taken by the earl of 
Newcastle, it was made a royal garrison* In 1644, it 
was besieged and taken by the forces of parliament, 
under the earl of Manchester; the governor, colonel 
Dalby, being shot, and being dismantled by order, it 
is now an interesting ruin. There is a very large 
cellar, with a roof of stone, supported by a double row 
of pillars. John Stathum, of Wigwell, near Wirks- 
worth, was auditor to the earl of Shrewsbury, who 
resided at the castle, and in an account kept by him 
there is this curious item of expenditure : *' Paid to 
Richard Diddusbury, servant of Robert Home of Pen- 
trich, slater, sixteen shillings and eightpence, for fifty 
days work, at fourpence per day, all \fhich time he 
lived at his own expense." 

WiNNOWE, St., Cornwall, 234 miles from Lon- 
don, a parish, bounded on the west an^ south by the 
navigable river Towey. On Beacon-hill, a square bat- 
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tery was erected bj the royalists a short time previously 
to the capitulation of the forces of parliament in 1644. 

WiKSLOW, Buckinghamshire, 49 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, seated on a hill, famed 
for the fertility of the land. The white poppy was so 
successfully cultivated here in 1822, as to produce 
143/. from eleven acres. It is said to be of great 
antiquity ; but if so, there are no remains. 

WiNSTEE, Derbyshire, 150 miles from London, a 
market town and chapeby, in the parish of Youlgreave, 
seated between the river Derwent and the Cromford 
and High Peak railway. On the common, in the 
vicinity, are several batrows, one of which; being 
opened, there were found two glass vessels, filled with 
water tinged with green, a silver bracelet, and some 
trinkets; belonging to some female whose body had 
assimilated with its primeval atoms. 

Wenteebouene Abbas, Dorsetshire, 119 miles 
from London, a parish, seated on a small rivulet, rising 
near an ancient British temple, consisting of nine huge 
stone pillars placed in a circle thirty feet in diameter ; 
and in the vicinity several other erect stones. 

Westbouene, St.Maetin, Dorsetshire, 119 miles 
from London, a penish., formerly a market town, noticed 
for Maiden Castle in this parish, which is one of the 
strongest . and most extensive Roman camps in the 
kingdom; consisting of a treble ditch and rampart, 
enclosing an area of nearly one hundred and twenty 
acres, having two very intricate entremces, one being 
defended by five, and the other by six ditches and 
ramparts. It is supposed to have been a simimer 
station of the Romans when they defended this part of 
the kingdom. . 

Wenteebouene Whitchxjech, Dorsetshire, 103 

s 
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miles from London, a parish in the hundred of Coomb's 
Ditch ; noticed for being the natal place of the Eev. 
Samuel Wesley, father of John and Charles Wesley, 
founders of the sect of Methodists. 

WiNTEBTON, Norfolk, 126 miles from London, a 
parish, and formerly a market town. In 1665 several 
large bones were found in the cliff; one of which, said 
to be a man's leg, was three feet two inches long, and 
weighed nearly sixty pounds. 

WiKTOK, Westmoreland, 266 miles from London, 
a township in the parish of Eirkby Stephen. It is 
noticed as the natal place of John Langhome, D.D., 
and his brother William, anl Richard Bums, author 
of *' Bums' Justice/' and who were pupils of the free 
school. 

WiNWicK, palatinate of Lancaster, 184 miles from 
London, a parish and townahip, the living of which is 
said to be the richest in the kingdom, but it may have 
been divided in the last twenty years. It is thought 
to have been the Cair Guntin of the ancient Britons; 
and it appears to have been a favourite place of Oswald, 
king of Northumberland. The church is said to be 
coeval with the establishment of the religion of Christ 
in this country. Near this place is an elevated piece 
of ground o«tt^d Red Bank, the scene of a bloody battle 
between Oliver Cromwell and the Scots, when the 
latter were defeated with great slaughter. 

WiB&swoBiH) Derbyshire, 140 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish in the wapentake of the 
same name. It is a place of great antiquity, from the 
lead mines having been wrought, in the time of Adrian, 
in that part of the town called the Dale. The church 
contains several ancient memorials of the Stathams of 
Wigwell, and of the Gells of Hopton, whose cemetery 
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is here. In which a tomb was opened in 1818, in the 
presence of the writer, which was found to contain the 
remains of sir John Qell, a distinguished officer in the 
cause of parliament, by a plate on the breast. A tomb 
was then opened on the inside of the church, which 
was found to contain nothing but soil and hair, which 
probably had grown after death. In this tomb the 
plate of sir John was nailed to the wall, to perplex 
antiquarians as to how it came there. A free-school 
was founded and endowed here by sir Anthony Qellj 
and aknshouses for six poor men. 

WiSBEACH, Cambridgeshire, 94 miles from Lon« 
don, a seaport and market town, of great antiquity, as 
its name is of Saxon origin. The Conqueror erected a 
castle here which was destroyed by a flood; and another 
was built on the site, which became the palace of the 
bishops of Ely. Notwithstanding its great age, it fur- 
nishes the historian and antiquarian with very scanty 
materials. 

WisTOW, Leicestershire, 96 miles from London, a 
parish noticed for its Hall, a retreat to Charles I., being 
then in possession of sir Richard Halford, subsequently 
condemned to death by Oliver Cromwell, for the part 
he had taken in the cause of his royal master ; but his 
life was saved at the expence of 30,000/. Cromwell in 
this case had taken a lesson from judge Jeffiries. 

WiTCOMBE, Qbeat, Gloucestershire, 106 miles 
from London, a parish, noticed for a Roman villa being 
discovered here in 1818, consisting of a tesselated pave- 
ment, a bath, and the foundations of extensive build- 
ings; and it bore evident marks of having been de- 
stroyed by fire. It lies by the side of the Roman road 
from Gloucester to Cirencester, along which the foun" 
dations of buildings are frequently discovered. 

b2 
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WiTHAK, Essex^ 38 miles from London, a market 
town and parish, pleasantly seated near the conflux of 
a small stream and the Blackwater. It is said to have 
been built by Edward the Elder, or at least that part 
of it seated on Cheping Hill about the church. In the 
yicinity of the town are the remains of a circular camp, 
defended by a double ditch, supposed to have been a 
Roman station, from the coins and bricks dug up here. 

WiTNKTy Oxfordshire, 65 miles from London, a 
market town and parish pleasantly seated on the Wind- 
rush. It has long been famed for its blankets, in 
consequence, it is said, of the water being so powerful 
in bleaching the wool. The best blankets cost 3/. per. 
pair. The manor of Witney was one of those given to 
the monastery of St. Swithen, Winchester, in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, by bishop AUwyn, in grati- 
tude for the deliverance of queen Emma from the fiery 
ordeal. 

WoBXTEN, or Old Wobiten, Bedfordshire, 41 
miles from London, a market town and parish. It had 
an* ancient abbey, on the site of which the present 
magnificent building, called Wobum Abbey, was 
erected by the late duke of Bedford. The town has 
suffered twice by fire, the last in 1724. Queen Eliza- 
beth paid a visit here, and Charles I. slept in the abbey 
in 1645, though the owner was at that time in the ser- 
vice of Parliament. Great quantities of fullers' earth 
are found near this town. 

WoBTJBN, West, Buckinghamshire, 23 miles from 
London, a parish, pleasantly seated in a valley on' the 
small river Wycombe. Wobum House is built on the 
site of an ancient mansion, the residence of the bishops 
of Lincoln. In a prison adjoining the ancient building, 
Thomas Chase, of Amersham, was, in 1506, imprisoned 
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by one of the bishops on account of his religious 
opinions, and at last strangled. In order to conceal 
the crimci it was reported that he had hanged himself; 
and in consequence of his felo-demse he was interred 
in a cross road. . 

Woking,* Siurey, 24, miles &om London, a parish 
seated, on. the river Wey, noticed for. 'the. mansion house 
being the occasional residence of Edward IV., Henry 
VII., and Henry VIII., the foundations of which are 
still to be traced. 

Wokingham, Berkshire and Wiltshire, 21 miles 
from London, a market town and parish, partly in 
each of the counties. It is seated within the limits of 
Windsor Forest, and noticed' only for the antiquity of 
the market-house and a town-haU above it. 

Wold, Newton, East Biding of Yorkshire, 196 
miles from London, a village remarkable for 'Ae erup- 
tion of one of those springs called the Gipsey, which 
sometimes occur in winter, a copious'stream of water 
gushing from the ground with great force. 

WoLYEBGOTE, Oxfordshire, 54 milas 'from London, 
a parish seated on the Isis. . An' abbey was founded 
here in 1138, to which Henry 11. greatly contributed; 
the remains of Fair Bosamond were deposited within 
its walls. 

WoLYEBHAMFTON, Staffordshire, 123 miles from 
London, a market town and parish, seated on an emi« 
nence. It takes its name from a monastery founded 
here by Wulfrana, widow of the duke of Northampton, 
in honour of whom this town, previously called Hamp- 
ton, had the appellation of Wulfrania Hampton. In 
the churchyard is a column twenty feet high, divided 
into compartments, displaying a vast profusion of rude 
sculpture, supposed to be of Danish origin. 
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WoLVEY, Warwicksliire, 160 miles from London, 
a parisH, noticed as the place where Edward IV. was 
t£^en prisoner in 1470 by the earl of Warwick, who 
imprisoned him in Middleham Castle in Yorkshire, 
from whence he made his escape by bribery. 

WooDBOBOTTOH, Nottinghamshire, 124 miles from 
London, a parish having a free school, open to all the 
poor of the parish. The frame for knitting stockings 
was invented in this parish by a Rev. Mr. Lee, in 1528, 
from spite to a lady who rejected him; she being a 
knitter by hand. 

WooDBBiDQB, Suffolk, 77 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, pleasantly seated on the river 
Deben. This town suffered severely frx)m the plague 
at the same time as London. It is the natal place of 
Christopher Saxton, the first publisher of county maps 
in 1679. 

WooDOHESTEB, Gloucestershire, 101 miles from 
London, a parish, pleasantly seated on an eminence 
clothed with beech-wood. It was a Roman station 
of the first importance, from the splendid antiquities 
that from time to time have been discovered. The 
chief of which is a tesselated pavement superior to 
anything of the kind yet found in the kingdom ; the 
design is a circular area, twenty-five feet in diameter, 
enclosed within a square frame of forty-eight feet, 
divided into twenty-four divisions, embellished with 
figures of birds and beasts. It is supposed to have 
been the residence of the Roman Prseter, and perhaps 
of Adrian in person. That the pavement may not be 
injured by exposure, it is opened once in three years 
for a few weeks. A religious house was founded here 
by Gueta, wife to earl Godwin, to atone for her hus- 
band's guilt in corrupting the nuns at Berkley. 
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Woodford, Essex, seven miles from London, a pa- 
risli seated on the confines of Epping Forest, taldng its 
name from the ford in the wood, where the bridge now 
stands. In the churchyard there is a splendid marble 
column, forty feet high, to the memory of a family of 
the name of Godfrey. 

Woodstock Nbw, Oxfordshire, 62 miles from Lon- 
don, a borough, market town, and parish, pleasantly 
seated on an eminence, on the east side of the river 
Glyme. It was formerly noted for the manufacture of 
polished steel articles. In Blenheim park, adjoining, 
originally stood a royal palace, the favoured retreat 
of several kiags of England, tiU the reign of Charles 
I., when it was all but a ruin. After Blenheim was 
built, it was entirely demolished, and two trees were 
planted on its site. Eihelred held a parliament here, 
and Alfred the Gbreat translated Boetius. Henry I. 
improved the palace ; and here resided Fair Rosamond. 
Edmund, second son of Edward I., was bom at this 
palace ; also Edward, the Black Prince ; and Elizabeth 
was confined here by her sister Mary. The poet Chaucer 
was bom, Uved, and died here. 

WooLER, Northumberland, 320 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, seated on the river Till, 
near the Cheviot Hills. From the salubrity of the 
air the town was at one time greatly resorted to by 
invalids, who came for change of air, and to drink the 
milk of goats. In a plain near this town the Scots 
were defeated on Holyrood-day, 1462 ; and the battle 
was so bloody, that it gave the name of Redriggs to 
the place where it was fought. A stone pillar is 
erected, called Percy's Cross, in commemoration of 
this victory. • 

Woolwich, Kent, eight miles from London, a 
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xniorket town and parish, of great note for being the 
most ancient military and naval arsenal in the kingdom, 
and for its royal dockyard, where men-of-war have 
been built as early as the reign of Henry VIIL It 
' has a military academy of high repute. In the rope- 
yard, cables have been made upwards of two feet in 
circumference, and 250 yards long. A great number 
of convicts are employed here in the dockyard, and 
lodged on board the hulks in the river. 

WooTTON, Hampshire, 80 miles from London, a 
parish in the Isle of Wight, bounded on the north by 
the Mother-bank, and on the east by an' inlet of the 
sea, across which is a causeway 300 yards long. On 
Fern Hill, in the vicinity, is a mansion with a lofty 
tower, &om whence there is an extensive prospect. - 

WooTTON Bassbtt, Wiltshire, 90 miles from Lon- 
don, a borough, market town, and parish, taking its 
name from wode, wood, and tun, a town ; being pur- 
chased by the family of Basset, it acquired the addi- 
tional name. The manorial house of the Bassets is 
now converted into a farm house. 

Worcestershire, a coimty, bounded by that of 
Staffordshire on the north, by that of Gloucestershire 
on the south, by those of Shropshire and Herefordshire 
on the west, and the county of Warwick on the east. 
There are several parcels of the county detached ftom 
these boundaries; spme were once parts of the ad- 
joining counties, within the general limits of which 
counties they lie : and, in the opinion of Camden, were 
annexed to this county by some of the ancient lords 
of these estates, who presided over the county before 
the Conquest, that their power as governors of Wor- 
cestershire, might extend over their respective manors 
in other counties. This county was, in the time of 
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the Eomans, part of the district inhabited by the 
Comavii. Under the Saxons it constituted part of 
the kingdom of Mercia, and was a subdivision of that 
kingdom, known by the name of .Wiccia. The soil 
in the vales and meadows is extremely rich, esipe- 
cially the vale' of. Evesham, styled the granary of these 
parts. The chief productions are salt, hops, and 
cheese, 

WoRCBSTBR, Worcestershire, 111 miles from Lon- 
don, a city, stands on the Severn, and is supposed to 
have been one of the cities built by the Eomans, who 
called it Branbvium, for curbing the Britons on the 
other side of the: Severn. It was erected into a 
bishopric by the Saxon king Ethelred, 679, when 
the church was Med with married presbyters, till 
Dunstan ejected them, and put monks in their places. 
In. 1041, it was plundered and burnt down, and the 
inhabitants put .to the . sword by Hardicanute, in re« 
venge for the death of two of his tax-gatiierers. lu 
the reign of Euftisit was burnt down by the Welsh, 
as generally supposed. King Stephen besieged, took 
it, and burnt it to the ground. The last time it was 
remarkable for any military event, was in 1651, when 
that famous battie was fought in which king Charles 
II. was defeated by Cromwell; and in a garden just 
without the south gate of the city, where the heat of 
the battle was, the bones of the slain are often dug 
up. This cathedral, which is exactly the model of 
that at Brussels, is a large edifice, but not very elegant, 
except the choir of the chapel on the south side of it, 
which is of curious workmanship, and one hundred 
and twenty feet long. In it are interred king John, 
who lies in the middle of the choir between two pioua 
bishops. Prince Arthur, the eldest son of Henry VII. 
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There is a splendid memorial to that countess of Salis- 
bury who dropped her garter as she danced before 
Edward III. at Windsor. 

WoBKUTGioN, Cumberland, 306 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town, seaport, and parish, seated on the 
south side of the river Derwent, near the sea, noticed 
as the place where queen Mary of Scotland landed in 
1561. She was entertained by sir H. Curwen until 
her removal to Carlisle ; the room in which she slept 
is known by the name of " the queen's room." 

WoBKSOF, Nottinghamshire, 146 miles from Lon- 
don, a market town and parish, seated in a vale on 
the northern extremity of Sherwood Forest. In this 
parish are the shire oaks. So called from one of great 
dimensions extending its branches over parts of three 
counties, t. e., Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and York- 
shire. In 1460, a battle took place here, between the 
forces of the duke of York and those of the duke of 
Somerset, who was defeated. Gilbert, the first earl 
of Shrewsbury, eminent in the wars of Henry V., 
built the mansion house, in which Mary queen of 
Scots was confined, in the sixteenth year of her im- 
prisonment. She was frequently removed, that her 
friends might not know where she was. James, her 
son, stopped here on his way to London, after the 
death of Elizabeth. Near the town is the noble seat 
of the duke of Newcastle, called^ Clumber Park, and 
Welbeck Abbey, the seat of the duke of Portland. 
Great quantities of liquorice are grown in this parish. 

WoKSBOBOTJGH, West Riding of Yorkshire, 172 
miles from London, a township and chapelry in the 
parish of Darfield. It was the property of the duke 
of Clarence, who was drowned in a butt of Malmsey 
wine in the Tower. 
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WoBSLET, palatinate of Lancaster, 197 miles from 
London, a township and chapelry in the parish of 
Eccles, having very extensive coal mines ; and re- 
markable for being the place where the late duke of 
Bridgewater began the system of inland navigation. 

WoESTBAD, Norfolk, 123 miles from London, a 
parish, remarkable for being the place where woollen 
yam, called worsted, was first made. 

WoETH Mateavees, Dorsetshire, 116 miles from 
London, a parish, noticed for the cliff, called St. Alban's 
Head, 147 yards high. 

Worthing, Sussex, 56 miles from London, a mar- 
ket town and seaport, in the parish of Broadwater. 
From a small fishing village it has risen to a fashionable 
watering-place, and is much frequented during the 
summer. It is recommended to those whose lungs 
are weak, in consequence of being sheltered from the 
north and east winds. 

Wotton-undbr-Edgb, Gloucestershire, 108 miles 
from London, a market town and parish, seated under 
a fertile eminence. It was destroyed by fire in the 
reign of king John. A free school was founded and 
endowed in the reign of Richard II., by lady Catharine 
Berkeley, and in the church there are several memo- 
rials of that family. 

Weexham, Denbighshire, North Wales, 179 miles 
from London, a large, populous, and prosperous town 
in North Wales. It was formerly called Wrightesham 
by the Saxons, to whom its foundation is assigned. 
It has the finest church in Wales, having a tower 140 
feet high; three of its fronts are adorned with figures 
as large as life. 

Weington, Somersetshire, 130 miles from London , 
a parish, formerly a market town, pleasantly seated 
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near the Mendip Hills. It is the natal place of Mr. 
John Locke ;: and Mrs. Hannah Moore lived here ibr 
twenty-five years: . • 

Wtcokbe, High, Buckinghamshire, 29 miles from 
London, a horough',4narket town; and parish, pleasantly 
seated in a valley on the Wyck,' from' whence its Saxon 
name. From a tesselated pavement being discovered 
here in 1744, and other antiquities,. it is supposed to 
have been a Roman station. It is the natal place of 
Dr. Gamble, the biographer of general Monk, and who 
is said to have assisted him in the restoration of 
Charles 11. 

Wycombe, West, Buckinghamshire, 29 miles from 
London, a parish, seated in the most delightful part 
of the county. In the. vicinity is an enccunpment with 
a double rampart, called Desborough Castle. 

Wtmondham, Norfolk, 100 miles from London, a 
market town and parish, taking its name from the 
Saxon wosds totn, vniande^ ham^ i. e,, a village in 
a high situation. Kjet, the tanner, who incited an 
insurriection in " the reign'of Edward IV., after being 
defeated by the earl of Warwick, was hung ion the 
steeple of the church ; and his brother was hung in 
chains at Norwich Castle. The rebels complained that 
the nobility had enclosed their lands; but the real 
object was to restore popery. 

Yabmouth, Norfolk, 124 miles from London, a 
borough, seaport, and market town, seated on the 
Yare. It arose to the rank of a town from a few huts 
of fishermen. In the reign of Henry III. it was for- 
tified with a wall and several towers ; the whole en- 
closed by a moat, the wall having ten portals. The 
quay is supposed to be the longest and finest in. the 
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kingdom, being upwards of iOO yards in width, and 
having in the centre a noble promenade, planted on 
each side with trees. 

Yabmoitth, Hampshire, 97 miles from London, a 
borongh, market town, and parish. Isle of Wight. It 
several times suffered £rom the French; and in ^e 
reign of Richard 11. they plundered and then set 
it on fire. A castle and fort were erected here by 
Henry VHI. 

Yeayebikg, Northumberland, 320 miles from Iion- 
don, a township in the parish of Kirk Newton,' the 
place of the battle of Geteringe, fought in 1415, be- 
tween the Scots, under sir Robert Umtranville, and 
the earl of Westmoreland, when 430 English defeated 
4000 Scots, taking 160 prisoners. A stone column 
commemorates the event. At a short distance there 
is a lofty conical mountain, called the Bell, rising 
2000 feet above Ike level of the sea. The remains of 
Druidical altars, and fortifications of the ancient Britons, 
are found on various parts of the hill. i 

Yeoyil, Somersetshire, 122 miles from London, 
a market town and parish, deriving its name from the 
river on which it stands. A great deal of business 
is done at its market, which is one of the greatest in 
the west of England. 

YoKK, Yorkshire, 196 miles from London, the 
Eboracum of the Romans, is surrounded by a strong 
wall, kept in good repair, in which are four gates and 
five posterns. It is governed by a mayor, styled lord ; 
the only one besides London who is so titled. This 
city gives the title to the second son of the blood 
royal ; and the two members returned to parliament 
have the privilege of taking their seats in the House of 
Commons next to the members for London. It is seated 
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on the river Oose, esteemed the second city in the 
kingdom; and in the time of Henry V. there were 
forty-four parish churches, though there are now only 
seventeen besides the cathedral. The cathedral, called 
the minster, is reckoned the largest and most magni- 
ficent in the kingdom. The east window is said rarely 
to have its equal for tracery, painting, and condition; 
it is 75 feet high, and 30 wide, and was glazed in 
1405 by one John Thornton, of Coventry, who had 
for his work four shillings a week ; and contracted to 
finish the work in three years. The castle, standing 
at the conflux of the Ouse and the Fosse, built by the 
Conqueror, was a place of great strength, but is now 
used as the county prison. An altar was dug up some 
years ago, having this inscription : *' Dis Deabusque 
Hospitalibus ; " which, from the abundance of all kinds 
of provisions, is applicable to the present circumstances 
of the city. In 212, Severus paid the debt of nature; 
and in 307 the emperor Constantius Chlorus. Charles 
I. held his court hei^ till his march to Nottingham, 
where the royal standard was first raised in opposition 
to parliament ; but in reality to the rights and liberties 
of his subjects. 

Ys^VTTT, Evan, Denbighshire, North Wales, 218 
miles from London, a village and parish, noticed for 
three memorials in the church, of Rhys-ap-Meredydd, 
standard-bearer to Henry VII. at the battle of Bos- 
worth field, of his wife, and his son Robert, cross- 
bearer and chaplain to cardinal Wolsey, 

YoRKSHiBE, the largest county in England, divided 
into three parts called Ridings, from the Saxon, 
signifying, a trithing, or third part, each of which is 
as large as a county in general. It is bounded on the 
north by Durham and Westmoreland; on the south 
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by the counties of Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln ; 
on the west by Lancashire and Cheshire ; and on the 
east by the German Ocean. Of the three Ridings, 
the east is the most unhealthy, but it improves as the 
county recedes from the sea. The West Riding, by 
far the largest, enjoys a sharp but healthy air. The 
North Riding surpasses the other two in the salubrity 
of the air. In this county likewise are the (districts 
of Holdemess, on the borders of the Hunkber ; Cleve- 
land, on the confines of Durham ; and Craven, on the 
borders of Westmoreland and Lancashire. In the last, 
are three of the highest hills in the kingdom ; the 
Whemside, the Ingleborough, and the Pennygant, 
forming a triangle from their summits, at the distance 
of five, six, and eight miles, at the same time their 
bases nearly unite. 



THE END. 
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